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PAET L 

I.— NAPOLEON AND MARSHAL MONOEY. 

Napoleon I.^ was one day^ searching for* a book in 
his library, and at last^ discovered it^ on a shelf some- 
what beyond his reach.* Marshal^ Moncey, one of the 
tallest men in^ the army, stepped forward, and said : 
" Permit me,^ Sire ; I am higher than your majesty." — 
" You are longer. Marshal,'' said the emperor with a 
frown. 

* "WorcU followed by a star must not be translatecL 

1 The French make use of the cardinal numbers in speaking of 
fioyerei^s. The first of the series is excepted, and in all cases the 
article is omitted before the numbers. ^ Adverbs and adverbial 
locutions follow the verb immediately. * Personal pronouns 
objects precede the verb. * JSeyond his reach = trop ilevie ponr 
quHlpiU y aiteindre, ^ When there is an adjective or a noun used 
^djectively before a proper name, the article must precede the 
fltljective or the noun used adjectively. • /» is translated by de 
after a superlative. ^ When uie verb is wiitten in the imperative 
€fffirmative, the personal pronouns objects follow the rerb. The 
pronouns me and te are then replaced by moi and toi» 
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H— THE MABQinS DE FAVlfeRES AND 
SAMUEL BERNARD. 

The Marquis de Favi^s, a* great borrower and a' bad 
paymaster, called on Samuel Bernard, .the great finan- 
cier, one morning, and said : " Sir, I am going^ to , 
astonish you ;^ I am the Marquis de Favi^res ; I do not 
know* you,^ and I come to ^ borrow five hundred^ pounds 
of you."^ " Sir," replied Bernard, " I am going to astonish 
you still more ;^ I know you, and yet I am going to lend 
them to you.® 

^ Suppress before a word in apposition. * That form does not exist 
in French; translate J go. » See Ex. I. Note*. * To know= 
ecwmilrty speaking of persons, countries and places. • To^ 
meaning ** in order to^** **for the purpose of^** is rendered by pwr. 
• See Ex. V. Note •. ' In French to borrow of you is to borrow 
to you. Personal pronounik direct as well as indirect objects (dative 
at accusative) come immediately before the verb. « More is here 
davantage, and not pltu, because it is used absolutely. ' When two 
personal pronouns are objects of a verb, tiiiey both precede the verb^ 
the dative being first and the accusative second. There are two 
exceptions to this rule : Lui, to him, to her; Leur, to them, follow 
the personal pronoun accusative. 



Ill— ON ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

It is said^ that Alexandre Dumas is not the author of 
many novels which bear his signature. One day he met 
his son and said : " Well, what do you think of 2 my last 
novelf Have you read^ it!"* — "No, I have not,^ 
father,® have pou ?"'' replied Alexandre Dumas fif^, 
whose* reputation for wit is well known^ and deserved.* 

^ Jtis said = on dit, When the agent of the passive is not 
known, the active form with on must be used. * To think of is 
pc.,.ser A; but when it means to have an opinion of it is penser 
de. ' The past partici^ile used with the auxiliary avoir^ always < 
Agrees with its direct object, when that direct object is placed befort 
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the participle. ^ In oompoimd tenses, personal prononns olgecti 
precede the aoxiliaiy iJeUaai aimSs = / have loved them. As for 
airrUSt with an «, see Note * above. * Translate I have not read 
it * The possessiye a^jectiTe is used in the vocatiye case. ' Have 
you 1 = et votu ? * JVhoee = dont, to be immediately followed by 
the subject of the snbordinate sentence. * The past participle 
nsed with the auxiliary itre, agrees with its subject or nominatiye 
both in number and gender : Nous eommes aimSs = we are loved. 



IV.— ON THE SAME. 

Alexandre Domas having noticed that in the English 
language there were a great many^ words of Eronch 
aspect, wrote this characteristic phrase : — " English is 
only Erench badly pronounced." 

The same Alexandre Dumas on^ returning^ to Paris 
from Naples, wrote a letter beginning as follows :^ '^I 
have just^ returned,^ as everybody knowa'' 

^ Many = Tiambre de. * En, the only preposition which reqmzes 
the following verb to be in the present participle. All the other 
prepositions require the infiuitiye. > As follows = ainsi. ^ To 
have just = venir de, ^ To return is revenir, when meaning to 
come back; and retoumer, when meaning to go hack. See Vocabulary. 



v.— LES DEUX DUMAS. 

A play by a certain M. Dumas was received at the 
Theatre FranqaU at the time^ when^ a comedy by Alex- 
andre Dumas was being acted.^ Both gentlemen met^ 
one evening in the lobby^ of the theatre. "Two 
hundred^ years ago/ said M. Dumas to Alexandre Dumas, 
the Theatre Frangais had the twoComeilles,® now it has 
the two Dumas'. . . ." " That is true," answered Alex- 
andre Dumas, " quite true, and I hope you will succeed,^ 
Thomas." Everybody knows ^^ that the great Comeille 
was called^i Pierre and his brother Thomas. 
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^ A Vipopte. ' Whm^ adverb orL ' WHen the agent of the 
passiye is not known, use the active voice with on, or else, use the 
verb reflexively. * To meet (neater) = se rencorUrer. ' In the 
lobby = au foyer. In is not here translated by dans, because dans 
is employed in a determinate sense ; it means vrithin, inside, and is 
not Qssd when no stress is laid on the sense of in {toithin, inside). 
He has a sword in Ms hand is in French II a wne ip4e k la main ; 
the whole sword cannot be within, inside the hand. To get ikto 
parliament (as a member) is in French Enirer AU parlemeni; 
EiUrer dans le parlemeni would mean to go inside the parliamefU 
(the buildmg). * Vingt and ceni are the only cardinid numbers 
which take an « in the plural, that is, when multiplied by a number 
and not followed by another number. ^ Ago = il y a, before the 
number or time. ^ Proper names do not take the mark of the 
iiluraL * / hope you %oiU succeed = Je vous souhuite bowne chan/x, 
^* To know = sanmr, speaking of thines ; convjattte, speaking of 
things, means to know thoroughly, ^ lb be called =8appekr. 



VI.— GEORGE in. AND SUTTOK 

George III.,^ speaking to Archbishop^ Sutton respect- 
ing his large ^ family, made the remark : ''I believe 
your grace has better* than a dozen." "No, sire," 
replied the archbishop, " only eleven. * ' " Well," ^ replied 
the king, "is not that^ better than a dozen)" 

1 See Ex. I. Note \ • See Ex. I. Note ». » Nornbreux, * Better 
is meUleur when adjective, and mieux when adverb. ' fVeU, 
interjection, is Hi bien, * Is not that better = cela ne vaut^il pas 
mieux. To be better (impersonal) = valoir mieux. 



VII.— CHARLES FOX, 

tJharles Fox once received a severe lecture^ from 
his father about his extravagance, who^ concluded 
by 3 saying be wondered* he could enjoy ^ a moment's 
repose, when he considered^ the immense sums^ he 
owed.^ " My dear father," replied he, " you should^ not' 
wonder at® that ; but rather how my creditors can.''^^ 
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' ^ Semonce, Turn received once a severe lecture. See Ex. I. Note '. 
• The relative pronoun qui would in French refer to extravagance, 
if the sentence were translated literally ; the word father must be 
brought immediately before qui. Translate then into French : 
C.F, received once a severe lectute dbout his extravaga/nce from his 
father, who, Rnle. — The relative pronoun oug^ht always to 
be placed as near its antecedent as possiblCi in order to 
avoid ambignity. ' Translate hy, before a prasent participle, by 
en, before a present participle. \^To wmder = s'Uonner, followed 
>>y the subjunctive mood. Rnle^ — Verbs expressing 'doubt' 
'fear' 'surprise' 'admiration' 'will' 'wish' 'desire' 
'consent' 'order' ' ommand' and all verbs expressing 
a certain state of the mind, suCh aa ' to be glad' 'to be 
;orry' ic., require the foUowine vsrb to be in the 
pabjunctive mood. * 2'o enjoy = jouir de. * The imperfect 
indicative must be used ; you could say was considering. ^ Swin =3 
707/i77i« (fem.) fromsumma; somme (masc), a nap, from somnus. 
^ Use the conditional of the verb devoir whBn shmld means otight 
io. • To wonder at = s'itonner de. To wonder how = se demander 
comment. 1® Translate literally hvi wonder rather how my creditors 
can enjoy a mom^eni's repose, or can it {le). 

Note. — A mornenCs repose = un moment de repos. 



Vni.— ZENO AND HIS SERVANT. 

The philosopher 2ieno^ believed in^ an inevitable 
destiny. His servant availed himself^ of this doctrine 
while he was beaten* for a theft,^ by^ exclaiming : 
" Was I not destined to^ rob ? "— " Yes/' replied Zeno, 
" and to be corrected also." 

^ Proper names ending in in English end in on in French. 
' d. ^ To avail oneself = tirer parti. * See Ex. III. Note ^ 
' Translate for having thieved, and remember that the infinitive 
of a verb must be used after a preposition. • See Ex, YII. Note *. 
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IX.— SHERIDAiT'S ESCAPE. 

Sheridan never was without a* reason, and never 
failed to^ extricate himself^ in any emergency^ by his 
wit. At a country-house, where he was once on a visit/ 
an elderly lady desired to be his companion^ in a walk. 
He excused himself at first on account of the badness^ 
of the weather. She soon afterwai*ds/ however, in- 
tercepted him^ in an attempt to^ escape without her. 
"Well," she said,i^ "it has cleared up," I see."— 
"Why,^2 yes," he answered,^® "it has deared up for 
oney but not enough for two,** 

1 To fail to = manquer de, * To eoctriccUe oneself = ae tirer 
d*affaire. ' Emergency = eirconstance critique. In that sentence 
by his vnt will have to come before in any emergency^ as being 
shorter. Rule.— Of two objects the shorter must come 
first. * (hia visit = en visOe, ^ To be his companion = Vaccoin^ 
pagner, ' The badness of the weather = le mauvais temps, 
^ Adverbs and adverbial locutions follow verbs immediately. 
However, when the adverbial location is very long, it is better to 
place it at the beginning of the sentence. ^ See £x. I. Note '. 
* In an attempt to = au m^nnent oH il eJierdtait d, ** The subject 
is always placed after the verb when words of any one are quoted. 
^ It HAS cleared up = le temps s'est iclaird. Reflexive verbs are 
used with the auxiliary itre in compound tenses. ^* Why^ inteij. 
= mats. 



X.— ON DOUGLAS JEBHOLD. 

Albert Smith's literary signature, " A. S.," was once^ 
shown 2 to Douglas Jerrold, who^ remaiked : "Ah, that 
is a fellow who never tells mora than^ two-thirds^ of 
the trutL" 

1 Ex. I. Note ». • See Ex. III. Note \ » Ex. VII. Note «. 
^ Than followed by a number is de^ and not qn% * Tw)4hird$ s , 
lesdeumtiein. 
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XL— EDMUND KEAN. 

Edmund Kean was one evening^ performing^ before 
An ignorant and unappreciative^ provincial'* audience.^ 
It is related^ that he was^ first ^ hissed and then^ pelted 
with^*^ apples. The great tragedian stood ^^ this for^^ ^ 
time, but, getting out of patience,^* he picked up^^ some 
of the apples and thus^^ addressed ^^ his opponents : 
" Gentlemen, as much^^ goose as you please,^® but no^* 
«tpplo-sauce I "^o 

1 See Ex. L Note ». » Ex. II. Note* and Ex. VII. Note*. 
^ When two or more adjectives qualify the same noun, they are 
placed after that noun. * Provincial = de province^ to be placed 
lifter the noun and before the two adjectiyes. ^ Audience, meaning 
<i8sembly of people, is atuiiioire (m.) and audience (fern), when 
meaning interview. ^ See Ex. IIL Note K ^ In the preterit (narra- 
tive). ^ First, adverb, is d*abord. In compound tenses, adverbs 
and adverbial locutions are placed between the auxiliary and the 
past participle. When adverbial locutions are very long, they are 
placed after the past participle or in the beginning of the sentence ; 
80 are always adverbs of time, such as avjouixThui, hier, die, 
* Ensuiie, ^<^ Pelted vjith apples. Use the active form and say on 
!ui Umga des pommes. ^^ To stand, to endure = supporter, endurer, 
** For, speaking of time, is pendant, " To get out of patience =^ 
Perdre poMevux. " To pick up = ramasser, ^ See Ex. I. Note •. 
^' To address = ^adresser d, ^' As much , , . as = autant . . . 
<^. Bxde.—De, not followed by the article, must always 
precede a noun which con&es after an adverb of quantity. 
^ The future must be used when a future action is implied. Use 
vouloir for to please in this sentence. ^ No, not any = pas de. 
The partitive aiticle is always de, and never dv^ de Ui, de V or des, 
when the sentence is negative. ^ Apple sauce = sauce aux 
pomanes. 



Xn.— SPOHR 

Spohr was one day^ met^ in the street on his way* to 
the theatre, where he had^ to conduct the opera in^ 
honour of the birthday of the Elector. He was clothed 
in^ a heavy winter mantle, although^ the thermometer 
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fitood^ eighty degrees above zero. '' Are you sick t '^ 
asked a friend who met him. *' No/' replied Spohr^ 
throwing back his mantle, and showing his breisist 
covered with^ orders. '^ I am only ashamed to^^ go thus 
through the streets." 

^ See Ex. I. Kote *. * See Ex. III. Note \ * Translate ff(4nff^ 
* To have to = avoir di, ^ En^ always tised in a yagne and 
indeterminate sense, and therefore never followed by the defuiite 
article Uy la, les, except in few expressions sanctioned by usage, 
such as en la priaence, dec. ^ Tohe dressed^ clotJud in = itre vitu 
de; was is to be put in the imperfect indicative, because he wa» 
Jothed in, &c, at the time he was met, &c. ^ Bien que, munque, 
with ^e subjunctive. * To ^and = itre, to be put in tne sub- 
junctive after quoique or hien que, and in the impenect subjunctive, 
because he toas clothed is in a past tense. * De^ With is translated 
by avec when it means *' vrUh the help ofy'* or'' m company vriih^** 
as Jam with my father, or / ?iave seen that star with a telescope. 
But I have seen that star wife my own eyes, would be in French, 
J*aimieetteitoile de m>es prqpres yeux; no help was required. / 
have strtuk him with my nst, Ihioe struck him with a stick. De 
would be used in the first sentence, and avec in the seconds 
^^ Ashamed to = howteux de. 



Xin.— KOESAKOF. 

Korsakoff a &vourite of the Empress Catherine, pos* 
sessed^ a handsome face and a veiy elegant figure, but 
was entirely destitute of knowledge. As soon as he 
had^ obtained the post of favourite, he thought^ that a 
man like him^ ought^ naturally to^ have a library. 
Accordingly, he sent for^ the most celebrated book- 
seller in^ St. Petersburg, without delay, and informed 
him^ that he wanted^ books for his house at Wasilt- 
chikoff, of which ^ the empress had just^^ made him^^ a* 
present. The bookseller asked ^ him^^ what books he 
wanted. "You understand that better^* than I,*'* 
replied the favourite, " it^* is your affair : but thero^ 
must be^^ great books ^^ at the bottom and little ones-* 
above, exactly as at the empress's." ^^ 
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^ He was possessing at the time this stoiy took place, tlierefore 
use the imperfect indicative. ■ Preterit indicative. • Personal 
pronouns nsed by themselves or after prepositions are TMji, toi, lui, 
elU, soif nouSf votes, eux, elles. * Devait, ' To send/or = Envoyer 
chert^ier, or Faire venir, • See Ex. I. Note •. ' And informed 
him = et lui dit. ^ That he was tocmHng. Use the imperfect 
indicative. • Of which = dani. i® See Ex. IV. Note ^ " ifiro, 
dative. ^* Him, dative. Demcmder qttelqu'un (accns.) would 
mean to ask for some one, ^* See Ex. VI. Note *. ^* It is ee 
in French, when it can be replaced in English by tJuU. Besides, 
the pronouns Tie, she, it, this, they, these, used with the verb 
4tr€. are all translated by ce, when the attribute of the verb 
itrt is eitiier a novrn^ a demonstrative or a possessive pronoun. 
Ex. : o'est ma sosub, she is my sister ; ce sont celles de man 
ami, THEY are those (the sisters) of my friend; CB sont 2e» 
MIEHNES, THEY are mine. 1' There must he = Ilfaut quHl y aii. 
Impersonal verbs {il favi) require the subjunctive. There is 
z= ily a, ^^ Books is taken in a partitive sense, but it is preceded 
hj an adjective, and tiie partitive article must therefore be de only. 
^^ At the empress*s, at the house of the empress. At the house of 
= ch^z. 



XIV.— A MISER. 

Mr. Watson, uncle to^ the late^ Marquis of R, a 
man of immense fortune,^ finding himself at the point^ 
of death, desired^ a friend who was present to give him 
a drawer, in which^ was an old shirt, that^ he might 
put it on.* Being asked ^ why he wished to change^ his 
linen, when he was so ill : " Because," replied he, " I 
know that the shirt I have on^^ at my death, belongs to 
the nurse,^^ and that old one^^ is good enough^^ for 
her."i* 

^ Ik, * Feu. This adjective always comes before the noun and 
agrees with it, if placed immediately before it, and does not, if 
placed before the article. Ex: Lafeue reine or Feu la reine, th& 
ex^queen, the late qiteen, * Translate of an immenM fortune, 

* Artide. * Frier with de before the infinitive which follows. 

• cmJ, dams UqueL ^ that, in order that, afin que, pour que, with 
the subjunctive. ^ See Ex. III. Note \ • The two verbs changer 
and reaonMer often take de before the noun following, and do not 
admit of the possessive adjective. Ex : J7e is chariging his boots i 
il change de bottes To change one*s mind = changer d^avts, 
" I have on, que je porte. ^* garde-malade, ^' That old one = 
cetU pteaU'ld. ^^ TnunOate enough good, ^« See Ex. XIII. Note ». 
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XV.— AN EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

An emperor of China had devoted himself^ to the 
study of alchemy. An impostor brought him an elixir, 
declaring that if he would ^ drink it, he would become 
immortal. A mandarin who was present, having in vain 
tried to^ undeceive him, took the cup and drank the 
liquor. The Emperor, enraged at* his presumption, 
condemned him to death. ** Sire," said the mandarin, 
" if this liquor can bestow immortality, you cannot put 
me to death ; if not,^ what harm^ have I done ) " This 
speech^ appeased the emperor, who admired and praised 
the wisdom of the mandarin. 

^ In compound tenses personal pronouns objects precede the 
auxiliary. Reflexiye verbs are used with the auxiliary itre in their 
«om{>ound tenses. * Imperfect indicative of vouloir. An idea of 
will is implied, it is not the conditional of to drink. * Ik, ^ Enraged 
at = furimx de. • ' Sinon, • Quel mal t ' Ces paroles. 



XVI.— FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

A French nobleman, who waited upon^ Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, at Sans-Souci, expressed his astonish- 
ment at seeing^ the emperor's portrait in every apart- 
ment of the palace ; and asked the king ^ what might 
be the reason* of his thus honouring^ the portrait of 
his greatest enemy. "Oh!" said the" king, "the em- 
jperor is a busy, enterprising young monai'ch,^ and I find 
it necessary ^ always ® to have an eye upon him. "* 

1 Fisiter, • De voir, ^ To the king. See Ex. XIII. Note ". 
* dans quel hvi (lit. For wTuU emd), ^ H honorait ainsi, ^ Jeune 
is an adjective that comes before the noun. Besides, see Ex. XI. 
Note '. ^ Translate : and I find that it is necessary to. 

Note. — It is. in the above sentence, must be translated by U est 
not by c'es^ because what is n>ecessary follows, and itiaU (im- 
personal). If the sentence, on the contrary, were, I must have an 
eye upon him, it is necessary, it would be ce, because it would refer 
to what is said before, it could be replaced by that in English. 
See Ex. XIII. Note ^\ This rale always holds good when it is is 
followed by an adjective or an expression used adjectively. 

^ See Ex. I. Note ^ * To ke^, to have an eye upon some ons 
ss ne pas perdre quelqu*wn, de mie, or avoir gibelqvCvn sous les yeue\ 
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XVIL— LOUIS XIV. AND THE BURGOMASTER 
OP AMSTERDAJVL 

When Louis XIY.^ was at the gates of Amsterdam, 
which, in all probability, could not have^ withstood* 
him,^ and when^ the consternation was general, the 
magistrates assembled,^ and after deliberating^ on what 
was to be done,^ they agreed unanimously to deliver up* 
the keys of the town. It was observed,^ however, that 
an old burgomaster, having fallen asleep,^® had not voted. 
They awakened him and then told him that they had 
resolved to deliver up* the keys to Louis. " Has he 
demanded themT'^^ said the old man.^^ "Not yet," 
said the council. " Then, gentlemen," he replied, " wait 
at least tilP* he be pleased to seek them." This 
expression, it is said,^^ saved the republic. 

1 See Ex. I. Note \ •. Could not ham = n^auraitpas pu, • To 
tmthstand = roister d. ^ See Ex. I. Kote '• ^ OoDJanctiona 
are not repeated in French, they are replaced by que after they 
have been expressed once. Que^ tlius used, governs the same mood 
as the conjunction which it replaces. There is, however, one 
exception. Si governs the indicative, and qtte replacing si, requires 
the subjunctive. Ex. : si vous venez d Londres et que voua y 
RKSTIEZ un moiSy je reUmmerai d Paris avec vous. If you come to 
Ixyndon and stay there a month, 1 will go hack to Paris toith you. 
In this sentence the conjtinction is only used once in English, it 
must be expressed twice in French. Rule. — In French the 
conjunction is first expressed and then que n&ost be nsed 
tin many times as the conjunction is again expressed or 
understood in English. * To assemble (neuter) = s^assemhler, 
7 Always translate, after having, die, and remember that preposi- 
tions are followed by the infinitive, with the exception of en, 
which is followed by the present participle. " I am to, I was to, 
je dois, Je devais. On what was to be done. Translate : On what 
one was to do ; according to Ex. III. Note ^ ; sur ce qu*on devaU 
faire, » See Ex. III. Note K ^^ To fall asleep = s'endormir. 
Besides, see Ex. IX. Note ". " See Ex. III. Note » and Note 1 
^* Old man = vieillard. ^' To wait until, tili = atteiidre qvs. 
In this expression que stands for jusqu*dk ce que, and therefore 
requires the subjunctive. ^* Translate : it is said that this esgnvssion 
eaved the republic, and see Ex. III. Note K 
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XVin,— THE DUKE OF CHOISEUL AND 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 

Wlien the Duke of Choiseul, a remarkably meagi'e 
man,^ came to^ London to^ negotiate a peace,^ Charles 
Townshend, being asked^ whether the French Grovem- 
ment had ^ sent the preliminaries of a treaty, answered : 
" I do not know, but they have sent the outline of an 
ambassador." 

1 Translate ; wJu) toas remarkably meagre, • In, to and at are 
translated by en before names of conntries and by d before names 
of towns, places. • See Ex. II. Note *. * Un traiU de paix, 
* See Ex. HI. Note \ * Avaitf in the imperfect indicative, not in 
the perfect, because C. Townshend was asked whether the French 
Government had sent the preliminaries of a treaty at that very time 
when the question was asked. 

Remark. — If the time past referred to is the same both in the 
principal and the subordmate sentences, the imperfect indicative 
must be used in the subordinate. Of course I suppose that the 
subjunctive has not to be used in the subordinate sentence. I have 
to translate : / met a mun who carried a box ; I wiU say J*ai 
rencontri im homme qui portait vm^ botte, if I want to express 
that the man was carrying the box when I met him ; but I will 
say J*ai rencontri un hnnvne qui pobta vam boUe, if I wish 
to express that the man carried a box any time before I met 
him. 



XIX.— THE TONGUE. 

One morning a party came into the public rooms at 
Buxton, somewhat later than usual,i and requested some 
tongue. They were told^ that Lord Byron had eaten it^ 
all.* " I am very angry with^ his lordship,'' said a lady, 
loud enough^ for him^ to hear the observation. "I 
am sorry for it,® madam," retorted Lord Byron ; " but 
before^ eating the tongue I was assured ^^ you did not 
wantii it/' 

1 lyTiabUude, • See Ex. III. Note \ To tell some one is dire k 
quelqu*%m, • See Ex. III. Note *. * All, in French, follows the 
verb, not the personal pronoun, as in English. Ex. : They aU go 
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cut, iU wrUvd tous ; I know them all, je Us connaia Urns, ' To 
he angry wUh = itre fdcJU centre, • See Ex. XIV. Note ". 
7 Translate : In order that he might hear. In order thai = 
powr que, with the subjunctive. ^ Of it = efn before the verb. 
* Brfore is avant^ when preposition of time and order ; devant when 
preposition of place ; avant de when before an infinitive ; amint que 
with the subjunctive, when a conjunction ; auparavamt, when an 
adverb of time. i« See Ex. III. Notes ^ and *. " To want, to 
fMcd = avoir besoin de. Again see ® above. 



XX.— VOLTAIRE AND THE DUKE OF 
ORLEANS. 

A French nobleman who had been satirised by 
Voltaire, meeting the poet soon after, gave him^ a 
hearty drubbing.^ The poet immediately^ flew to the 
Duke of Orleans, told him* how he had been nsed,^ and 
begged® he would do him justice. " Sir," replied the 
Duke, with a significant snule, " it has been done^ you 
akeady." 

^ See Ex. I. Note '. * a hearty drtMinq = une bonne voUe de 
cou/ps de hdton. * See Ex. I. Note*. * Turn into eaid to him. 

* See Ex. III. Note \ To use some one = traUer qttelqu*un. 

* Tran^te : begged him to do him justice, ^ See Ex. III. Notes 
», », and * and Ex. XI. Note ». 



XXL— ON THE DTJKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Duke of Wellington was once in danger at sea,^ 
when, just before^ bedtime,^ the captain came to his 
cabin, and announced that in^ a few^ minutes all would 
be over.® "Very well," said the Duke, "then I shall 
not take off^ my boots." 

A guest at the Duke of Wellington's table blurted 
out® the question, " Pray, Duke, were you surprised at^ 
Waterloo 1 *' With what a* neat and easy turn of the 
wrist ^^ he ran the unhappy man through ! ^^ '' No, but 
I am^ now." 
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"^ At8ea = en msr, nvrmer. * See Ex. XIX. Note ». » rhcwn 
de Be eoucher, ^ Speaking of time, dans means the time tohen, 
and en the time now long, Ex. : J*irai A Paris dans dix 
heures, I shall go to Paris in ten hours (hence) ; firai d Paris 
EN dix heures, I shall go to Paris in ten hours (it will take 
me ten hours. . . .) 'a few = quelques; few = peu de. 

* Translate : all would he finished, ^ To take off = 6tcr, enlever, 

• To hlurt out = laisser Schapper. • See Ex. XVIII. Note •. 
" Avee quelle grdce et quelle facUitS, " To run through (active) 
is literally transpereer, but here the sentence should be il lui 
enfon^a le fer dans le eceur, ^* When a noun is used adjectively, 
an adjective, or a participle is understood after the verb Sire, le 
(mo) must precede the verb. Ex. : .^910 you surprised f I am. 
Etes-vous surpris t Je lb suis. 

When a noun or an adjective used substantively is understood 
after itre, le, la, Us, according to the gender and number of the 
noun understood, must precede the verb. Ex. : Are you the 
mother of Henry t I am. Etes-vous la m^e eP Henri f JeLA suin. 
But, according to the foregoing rule, Are you a mother t I am^ 
would be ites-vous mh'e t Je lb suis. Here mh'e is a noun used 
ac^ectively ; that is why a must not be translated before mire, and 
why Uf invariable, must be used. 



XXIL— THE "BTJTS." 

When the affairs of Italy were^ the subject of general 
oonversation, Douglas Jerrold was very enthusiastic in 
favour of Mazzini and^ his party. He was talking 
hopefully and warmly on the subject one evening at a 
party ,^ when* a very cold, stiff, and argumentative^ 
geniJeman was present. This iced man interrupted^ 
Jerrold at every turn with a doubting " but." At last, 
Jerrold, fairly roused by the coolness of his opponent, 
turned^ sharply ^ upon him, and said: "I will thank 
you® to throw no more^^ of your cold water ' buts ' at 
me.ii" 

^ To he the subject of — faire le sujet de. * O/must be repeated 
before his party. * Soirie (fem.) * The subject of the verb in 
this subordinate sentence is very long, the verb should be put before 
it Translate when was present by oA se iirowvaU^ * Qui «9 
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plaiaaU A argummter. Besides, see Ex. XI. Note*. ' wu in- 
terrupting; the imperfect. ' T^ turn (movement of the body) 
= se toumer. ' BrusquemerU, vivemerU, aigremeiU, * Translate 
/ ^kall he obliged to you, ^^ No more = ne before the yorb and 
jplua after it. The expressions not^ never^ nothing, no more, are 
rendered by im . . . pas, n« . . * jamais, ne . . . rien, ne . , , 
plue. In simple tenses, ne comes before the verb and pas, jamais, 
A»„ after it, Je ne ma/nge tab. In compound tenses, ne comes 
before the auxiliary and pas, jamais, dx„ between the auxiliary 
and the past participle, Je n^ai jasN mangi. In the infinitive 
mood, both parts of the negation come before the verb, the one 
immediately after the other. VB bisk manger, ^^ The dative to 
me. See Ex. II. Note ^ 



XXin.— WHAT BDCOMESi OF THE PINS. 

It is estimated^ that no less than' 50,000 000 pins 
are manufactured^ daily in^ England and in Dublin ; 
and that out of ^ this number 37,000,000 are produced 
in^ Birmingham alone, thus leaving 13,000,000 for the 
production of Dublin, Stroud and London. The weight 
of wire consumed for the purpose is l,275j^ tons® every 
year. 

Question : What becomes^ of these pins produced with 
such^ rapidity and in such numbers^ ) ^at^ the tre- 
mendous quantity above referred to is sold^ every day 
is evident from facts; but where these necessary items 
to^^ our domestic comfort disappear, ^^ is a matter ^^ for 
curious speculation.^^ 

Put all the figures into words. ^ Translate loJiat do pins hecoTM, 
* See Ex. III. Note \ » See Ex. X. Note 1 * See Ex. XVIII. 
Note •. ^ out of = sur, • The adjective demi agrees in sender 
with the noun, when it follows the noun, and does not when it 
precedes it. ' Um pareille, ' QuantUS, ^ Translate . It is evi- 
dent from facts that ... and see Ex. XVI. Note '. WDc. " The 
subject being very long, put the verb first ^ SvjeL ^ Th^orie, 
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XXIV.— CHARA.CTER OF HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal, this extraordinary man, had been made^ 
the sworn foe of Borne, almost from^ his infancy ; for' 
while* yet very young, his father brought him^ before*^ 
the altar, and obliged him^ to take an oath,^ that he 
would never be in frienddhip^ with the Bomans, nor* 
desist from opposing ^^ their power, till^^ he or they 
should be no more.^^ On^' his first appearance^* in^^ 
the field, he united, in his own* person, the masterly 
method of commanding, with the must perfect obedience 
to his superiors. 

Thus he was equally beloved by^® his generals, and 
the troops he was appointed to lead. He was possessed^' 
of the greatest courage in^^ opposing danger, and the 
greatest presence of mind in retiring from it.^® No 
fatigue was able to subdue his body, nor^o any misfortune 
to break his spirit ; he was^^ equsJly patient of heat and 
cold, and he took^^ sustenance merely to^' content 
nature, not to^^ delight his appetite. He^ was the 
best horseman and the swiftest runner of the time, and 
' considered 25 as the most skilful commander^ of an- 
tiquity. — GrOLDSMITH. 

1 See Ex. III. Note \ • Depuis, ' For, preposition = pour ; for 
<<jonj.) = car, * Translate : while he tons yet very young, * See 
Ex. I. Note ». • See Ex. XIX. Note ». ' To take an oath = 
Jurer, priter sermerU, /aire serment (de), ' Translate i the friend 
cf, ^ Turn : and that he tootdd never desist, ^^ CoTnbaUre, iopposvr 
d. ^^ Ju8qu*dk ce que, with the subjunctive, when a conjunction ; 
till iajusg^^d,, when a preposition. " See Ex. XXII. Note ^®. " \k, 
1* Apparition. " Sur le champ de bataille, " After a passive 
T«rb, by or imth is translated by de, when the verb expresses an 
action wholly of the mind, and by par, when the bodily faculties 
participate in the action. Ex. : lam loved by my parents, je suis 
aimU DE mes parents ; he was struek by lightning, il fuJtfrappi par 
lafovdre, ^' To be possessed of = poss6der, ^ In opposing dan>ger 
= en faisant face au dan^ger, en face du danger. ^^ From it = en, 
pronoun following the rule. Ex. I. Note '. *^ Turn : no misfortune 
could break his spirit, *^ To be patient of = itre capable d^mdttrer, 
*• He used to take (the imperfect indicative). *' See Ex. II. Note '. 
«* See Ex. XIII. Note ^*, ^ Translate He was considered, •« Gin^ral, 
capitaine^ 
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XXV.— TALLMRAND AND BONAPARTE. 

Talleyrand and Bonaparte never liked each other.^ 
The former^ was at^ Madame Crawford's house in^ 
Paris, when some one came in^ and announced the death 
of Bonaparte. It^ made a sort of sensation in the 
room, and Madame Crawford exclaimed : " What an^ 
event ! " Talleyrand was sitting^ in a comer near by,® 
and very quietly ^^ replied: "It^^ is no longer ^^ ^^ 
event, it^^ is a piece ^^ of news." 

^ Each otJieVf orie another = Fun Tautre (speaking of two persons), 
lea uns lea autrea (speakim; of more than two persons). Besides, 
the verb must be used renexively. * The former = celui-ld ; the 
latter = celui-ci, » See Ex. XIII. Note ". 4 See Ex. XVIII. 
Note *. ' To come in = entrer. • Cela, ' In exclamative 
sentences what a is simply quel, ^ To be aiiting = Ure aaaia. 
» Near by = tout pria de Id. i» See Ex. I. Note ». " See Ex. 
XIII. Note ". " See Ex. XXII. Note ". " A piece of netoa = 
une nouvelle. NomelU is used in the plural for more than one 
piece of news. 



XXVI.— PETER THE GREAT AND THE 
LAWYERS. 

Peter the Great^ being at Westminster Hall in term 
time,^ and seeing multitudes of people^ swarming about ^ 
the courts of law, asked* one of the persons^ near him : 
« who^ all these busy people were, and what, they were 
about.^" Being answered ^ that they® were lawyers. 
** Lawyers 1 " returned he with great vivacity, " why,i^ 
I have but^^ four in my whole kingdom, and I intend 
hanging^^ two of them^^ as soon as I return^* home.!' ^ 

^ In term time = au moment oi^aiSgeaient lea tribimaux. * Pecple 
■= gena, peraonnea, Pecple is translated by peuple, when meaning 
nation, or wob, ' Dana lea coura de Jttatice, * See Ex. XIII. 
Note ". ' Translate : of the peraona who were near him, • Who 
were, Ac, ' What they were about = ce gu^Ua faiaaient, * See 
Ex. III. Note \ » See Ex. XIII. Note ". " Maia, " £iU; 
only — ne , . , que; ne before the verb and que after it, Fotir 
{of them), ^* / intend hanging = faiVinteniion de pendre; but 
here the verb Faire should be used, because Peter would not hang 
the lawyers himself he would have them hanged. Say /at VimUn^ 

C 
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tion defairependre. " 0/ them = en^ before the verb. ** TV hen 
a future action is implied, the future tense must be used. Ex. : as 
goon tts I return^ when I return ; aussitdt que je eerai de retimr, 
quand je serai de retour. " Dans mon pays, Chez moi would 
mean in my house or inthepart of the eowntry leomefrom. 



XXVn.— HOGG AND LORD BACON. 

As Lord Bacon, on^ one occasion, was about ^ to pass 
sentence of death ^ upon a man of the name of Hogg, 
who had just* been tried for a long career of crime, the 
prisoner suddenly^ claimed to be heard in arrest^ of 
judgment, saying, with an expression of arch confidence 
as"^ he addressed the bench : " I claim indulgence, my 
lord, on the plea^ of relationship ; for® I am convinced 
your lordship will never be unnatural enough ^^ to hang 
one of your own family." 

" Lideed," replied the judge, with some amazement, 
"I was not aware that^^ I had the honour of your 
alliance ; perhaps you^^ ^^i i^ gQ^^ enough ^^^ to name 
the degree of our mutual affinity." 

" I am sorry, my lord," returned the impudent thief, 
" I^^ cannot trace the links of consanguinity ; but the 
moral evidence is sufficiently pertinent. My name, my 
lord, is Hogg, your lordship's^* is Bacon, and all the 
world will allow that bacon and hog are very closely 
alHed." 

" I am sorry," replied his lordship, " I^^ cannot admit 
the truth of your instance ; hog cannot be bacon till ^^ 
it is hanged ; and so,^^ before ^^ I can admit your plea, 
or acknowledge the family compact, Hogg must be 
hanged to-morrow morning." 

^ Dans. * To he about to = aller, itre sur U point de, ' To 
pass sentence of death on =prononcer la sentence de mort de, 
* See Ex. IV. Note \ » See Ex. I. Note •. • Claimed to be heard 
in arrest of judgment = demanda d itre entendu, qu^U fUt sursis 
d VexicuHon de sonjugement, "* As he addressed = en s'adressant >. 
A. • 0» the plea of relatumship = d cause de noire parenti. * See , 
Ex. XXIV. Note K ^^ Enough . , .to=^ assez. . . pour. Besides, ; 
See Ex. XIV. Note ". ^ That Ihad the honour must be trans- i 
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lated by avoir VhowMur^ because the verb of tbis sabordiiiate 
sentence is in tbe 9cmA person as the yerb in the principal sentence, 
and must therefore be written in the infinitive mood. ^' After 
peut'itret avssi, tot^'ours, and encore, the subject is placed affcer the 
verb, when these adverbs are at the beginning of the sentence. • 
£k. : perhaps he will come = peut-itre wendra-t-U, " / eanfiatf 
depending on / am sorry, ought to be written in the subjunctive 
mood, see Ex. VII. Jlule ^. But, I cannot is in the same person as 
Iams<yrry, see Note " above, so it must be written in the infinitive, 
" Translate ; t?uU of your lordship. " See Ex. XXIV. Note ". 
" Aussi, see Note " above. ^^ See Ex. XIX. Note ». Here, be/ore 
should be translated by aoarU de, followed by the infinitive^ on 
account of the rule given above ". 



XXVIII.— FLEMISH LUXURY. 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres 
went to Paris to^ pay^ homage to King^ John, in 1351, 
they were received with great pomp and distinction; 
but, being* invited to a festival, they observed that 
their seats at table were not furnished with* cushions; 
whereupon,^ to ^ make known^ their displeasure at this 
want^ of regard to® their dignity, they folded their 
richly-embroidered cloaks and seated themselves upon^^ 
them. On 11 rising from table, they left their cloaks 
behind them,i^ and, being informed ^^ of their apparent 
forgetfulness, Simon van Eertrycke, bm*gomaster of 
Bruges, replied : " We Flemings are^* not in the 
hahit of 1^ carrying awayi® our cushions after dinner." — 
Longfellow. 

^ See Ex. II. Note ^ ■ To pay homage = rendre hommage, 

• See Ex. I. Note *. * Turn into having been invited. 

• See Ex. XII. Note ». « Sur quoi. ' The veib faire requires 
the following verb to be in tiie infinitive (causative mood). 

• Manque. ' To is translated by pour or envers, after an adjective 
or a noun expressing a feeling. £x. : You wre kind to me = vous 
4tes ton pour mai. ^^ Personal pronoans are not nsed after pre- 
positions, when referring to things. An adverb must be used. 
Upon them, here, should be translated by desstis. ^^ Translate : 

, when they rose. ^' Here them can be translated after the pre- 
position, because that personal pronoun refers to persons. Besides^ 
see Ex. XIII. Note \ " See Ex. III. Note \ " W^ must be 
repeated before the verb. "^ To he in the habit qf = avoir 
l*habihule de. ^ To carry away = mnporter, 

02 
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XXIX.— JASMIN, BARBER. 

Jasmin, the author of The Blind Girl of Caslef- 
CuilUy is to the south of France what^ Bums is to the 
south of Scotland, — the representative of the heart of 
the people,^ — one of those happy bards with^ their 
mouths full of birds {la bouco pletio (Taouzelous), He 
has written his own biography in* a poetic form, and 
the simple^ narrative of his poverty, his struggles and 
his triumphs, is very touching. Jasmin, coiffeur, stilP 
lives at Agen, on the Garonne ; and long^ may he live 
there^ to^ delight his native land with^^^ native songs. — 
Longfellow. 

^ JVhat (that which) = ee qui, nominative, ee que, accasative. 
« See Ex. XXVI. Note >. » With their mouths full of Urds, that 
is to say Juiving their mouths, Ac. With is not translated in such 
a sentence (ablative absolute), and the article is used instead of the 
possessive adjective. Literally : the mouth full of birds. (See the 
proven^al sentence which follows). * In a poetic form = en vers, 
^ Pat simple after the noun, in order to give that adjective its 
literal meaning. Note. — ^Adjectives, used in French both literally 
and figuratively, are placed fUTter the noun when used literally, and 
before it, when used figuratively. • See Ex. I. Note *. ' Long 
Tnay he live / = puisse-t-il vivre longtemps / ^ There, adverb, is 
?d, where referring to a place pointed at If there refers tu a place 
named before, it is translated by the pronoun y, which must be 
placed before the verb. » See Ex. IL Note \ i« See Ex. XII. 
Note«. 



XXX.— THE BLOODY BATTLE OF THE SPUES 
OF GOLD. 

This battle, the most memorable in^ Flemish history^ 
was fought^ under the walls of Conrtray, on^ the 11th* 
ofs July, 1302, between the French and the Flemings, 
the former* commanded by^ Bobert, Comte d'Artois, 
and the latter by Gmllatune de Juliers, and Jean, Cpmte 
de Kamur. The French army was complet<oly^ routed^ 
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fnth a loss of twenty thousand infantiy^ and seven 
thousand cavalry,^ among whom^^were sixty-three princes, 
dukes, and counts, seven hundred ^^ lords banneret, and 
eleven hundred ^^ noblemen. The flower of the French 
nobility perished on^^ tj^^^ ^j . to which ^^ history has 
given the name of the " Joumie des Eperons d^Or,^ from^* 
the great number of golden spurs found on the field of 
battle. Seven himdi-ed^^ of them^^ were hung up as 
a^^ trophy in the church of Notre Dame de Gourtray ; 
and, as the cavaliers of that day wore but^^ a single^* 
spur each, these ^^ vouched ^o to God for the violent ^i and 
bloody death of seven hundred^^ of his creatures. — 
Longfellow. 

^ See Ex. I. Note «. " To fight a battle = Uvrer um hataUU, 
Besides, see Ex. III. Note *, * On ia not translated in dates. 
^ The French use the cardinal numbers in mentioning all the days 
of the month, except the first. ^ Of ia omitted before the name 
of the month. • See Ex. XXV. Note «. ' See Ex. XXIV. 
Note ". 8 See Ex. XI. Note ». • Supply soldiers of. lo Amonff 
whom = parmi lesguels. ^^ See Ex. Y . Note «. " On that 
day = ee Jour^ld (that particular day). i» Translate : history 
has given to that day, d:c. In this sentence, day should be trans- 
lated by joumie, " d cav^e de. " Seven hundred of them were 
hv/njg up, . . . Use the active form with on and translate of them 
by the pronoun en, which must be placed before the verb. ^' As 
a trophy = en trophie. i' See Ex. XXVI. Note ^\ " Seul, after 
a noun, means aloTie : before a noun, it means single. See Ex. 
XXIX. Note fi. " Turn, these spurs. ^ Vouched to God for the 
violent . . . death = attesUrent devant Dieu la mort, dsc, '^ See 
Ex. XI. Note \ 



XXXI.— THE FIGHT AT MINNEWATER 

When the inhabitants of Bruges were digging a canal 
at Minnewater to^ bring the waters of the Lys from 
Deynze to their city, they were^ attacked and routed 
hj^ the citizens of Ghent, whose* commerce would have 
been much injured by the canal. They were led by-^ 
Jean Lyons, captain of a military company at Ghent, 
called the '^ chaperons blancs.'' He had^ great sway 
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over the turbulent populace, who, in those prosperous 
times of the city, gained^ an easy livelihood by labouring 
two or three days in the weekj and had^ the remaining^ 
four or five to devote® to public affairs. The fight at 
Minnewater was followed by open rebellion against 
Louis de Maele, the Count of Flanders and Protector 
of Bruges. His superb chateau of Wondeighem was 
pillaged and burnt, and the insurgents forced the gates 
of Bruges, and entered in triumph, with^^ I^yons at 
their head. — Longfellow. 

1 See Ex. II. Note '. ' Perfect indicative (narrative). • See 
Ex. XXIV. Note ". * See Ex. III. Note K » Imperfect indicative 
{He had at the time the narrative took place). * Imperfect 
indicative {was gaining), ' Dans la semaine^ or par semaint {a 
week), ® The remaining four or Jive = Zes quatre ou cinq jour 9 
qui restaient. ^ Consacrer, ^^ With is not to be translated (abla- 
tive absolute). 



XXXIL— CARACCIOLL 

Caraccioli was hanged at the fore-yard-arm^ of the 
Sicilian frigate La Minerva. The body was carried 
out^ to a considerable distance, and sunk in the bay, 
with three double-headed^ shot,^ weighing 250 *> pounds,, 
tied to its^ legs. Between two and three weeks after- 
wards, when the king was on board^ the Foudroyant, 
a Neapolitan fisherman came to the ship, and solemnly^ 
declared that Caraccioli had risen ^ from the bottom of 
the sea, and was coming, as fast as he could, to Naples, 
swimming half out of^^ the water. Such an accoimt 
was listened to^^ like a tale of idle credulity. The day 
being fair, Nelson, to^^ please the king, stood out^^ to 
sea ; but the ship had not proceeded^* far before ^^ a 
body was^^ distinctly seen, upright in the water, and 
approaching them.^^ It^^ was soon recognized to be, 
indeed, the corpse of Caraccioli, which had risen^ and 
floated, while the weights attached to the legs kept^^ 
the body in a position ^^ like that of a living man. A! 
fact so extraordinary astonished the king, and perhaps 
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uxcited some feeling of superstitious fear, akin to regret. 
He gave peimission^^ for the body to be taken on shore, 
and receive Christian burial. — Life of NeU<m, by 
De. Southey, 

1 Fore-yard-arm = taquet de devant, • To carry out, away 
= emporUr. » d deux-tites, * BotOets, *> See Ex. V. Note •. 
• The possessive adjectives son, sa, aes, leur, Uurs, are not used, 
when tne possessor is not a noun of pei'son or of personified thing. 
Le, la, les, when possible, are generally used, with en, (of it, . . .) 
before the verb. That tree is fine, I admire its leaves, will be in 
French : cet arhre est beau, f en ddmire LEafeuilles. In the above, 
translate to its legs, by auxjamhes. ' On hoard = d lord, ® See 
Ex. I. Note K • See Ex. IX. Note ". " Au-desms de la surface 
de, " To listen to = icouter (active). See Ex. III. Note \ " See 
Ex. II. Note *. " To stand out (mar.) = aller, porter au large, 
" S'amncer, aller se rendre (with d). " Quand, with the indicative 
mood. ^« See Ex. III. Note \ ^' Fenant dans la direction du 
navire, or, qui s*approchait d'eux, " gge jj^, m^ -^qIq i^ g^. 1. 
Note «, and Ex. XIII. Note ". " Tenir » Dans la position 
d^unhommevivant. ^ B permit gu^on . . . . with the subjunctive, 
see Ex. III. Note \ 



XXXni.— WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

He was now^ in his thirty-seventh year. But both* 
in body^ and in mind he was older than other men of 
the same age. Indeed it might be said^ that he had 
never been young. His external appearance is almost 
as well known to us^ as to his own captains and coun- 
sellors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their 
utmost skill in the work^ of transmitting his features to 
posterity ; and his features were such^ as no artist could''' 
fail^ to seize, and^ such as, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. His name at once^^ calls up^^ before us a 
slender ^2 aj^^j feeble frame, ^^ a lofty and ample ^^ forehead, 
a nose cui*ved like the beak of an eagle, an eye 
rivalling 1* that of an eagle in^^ brightness and keenness, 
a thoughtful 12 and somewhat sullen brow, a firm^^ and 
somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin and deeply 
fuiTowed^® by sickness and by care. That pensive,^* 
severe, and solemn aspect could<^ scarcely have belonged 
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to a happy^^ or a good-humorired man. But it indicates 
in ^7 a manner not^^ to be mistaken, capacity equal ^^ to 
the most arduous enterprises, and fortitude not^^ to be 
shaken ^^ by reverses or dangers. — ^Macaulay. 

^ Now is alors, in past time. ' De corps. ' Translate : one miglU 
5ay according to Ex. III. Note \ might will be htxepourraU (would 
be able), not pouvait {toas able). When cotUd or might have to be 
translated, the verb to be able should be referred to ; the conditional 
or the past indicative of powooir must be used, according as the 
conditional or the past indicative of to be able should have to be 
used. * See Ex. III. Note *. At well . . . a* = aussi bien . . . 
qiLe, • Dans le travail qui devait trarunnettre, • Such ca = tel 
que. ' See Eemark ^ above, * To fail to = m/triquer de. • Et 
tels qice personne ne pouvait les oublier, aprds Us avoir vus une fois, 
^* At once = swr-le- champ, immMiatement, see Ex. I. Note *. 
*^ Calls up before tw = novLs rappelle, " See Ex. XI. Note '. 
^' Frame (human) = corps, " To rival some one in soTnething = 
rivaZiser de q. ch, avec quelqu^un, " De, according to the preceding 
remark. ^' Furrowed = rid6, sillonrU de rides, ^' In a manner 
= d*une maniire, ^^ Not to be mistaken = frappante, " Equal to 
= d la hauteur de, or suffisante pour ex^cuter, *® Translate : 
fortitude which neither reverses nor dangers could shake. See Note 
3 above. Neither . . . nor = n» . . . ni, with ne before the verb. 
** To shake = Sbranler, 



XXXIV.— LOUIS XIY.i 

The personal qualities of the French king added to^ 
the respect inspired by the power and importance of 
his kingdom. No^ sovereign has ever represented the 
majesty of a great state with more* dignity and grace. 
He was his own prime ^ minister, and performed^ the 
duties of a prime minister with an ability and an industry 
which could ^ not be reasonably expected from one^ who 
had in infancy succeeded to a crown, and who had been 
surrounded by flatterers before^ he could speak. Ho 
. had shown, in^^ an eminent degree, two talents invaluable 
to^i a prince, the talent of ^^ choosing his servants well,^^ 
and the talent of ^2 appropriating to himself ^^ the chief 
part of the credit ^^ of their acts. In his dealings with^^ 
foreign powers, he had some generosity, but no justice. 
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His perfidy and violence, however, excited less enmity 
than the insolence with which he constantly reminded^'' 
his neighbours of his own greatness and of their little- 
ness. He did not at this time^^ profess the austere 
devotion, which, at a later period,^^ gave to his court 
the aspect of a monastery. On the contrary,^^^ he was 
as^i licentious, though by no means^^ as frivolous and 
indolent, as his brother of England. — ^Macaulat. 

^ See Ex. I. Note \ • To add to = accroUre, augmenter, 
^ No =■ nulf aucun, with ne before the verb. * See Rule in Ex. 
XI. Note ^^. ^ Prime minister = Premier ministre, • To perform 
ihe diUies = remplir les fonctions. ' See Ex. XXXIII. Note '. 
* From one = d'un roi, * Translate : before being able to speak. 
See Ex. XIX. Note », and Ex. IV. Note •. ^^ In an eminent 
degree = au plus Jumt degri, " Powr^ chez, " See Ex. IV. 
Note *. " See Ex. I. Note •. Remark.— A short adverb can be 
placed between the preposition and the infinitive which follows. 
** See Ex. I. Note \ ^* Credit = JumTieur, ^^ In his dealings 
with = dans sa amduite d V6gard de. ^ To remind some one 
of something = rappeler qtielque chose d quelqu\i/n» "^ At this 
tiim = alors. ^ Ma later period = d une ipoque plus a^)anc4e, 
^ On the contrary = au contraire, ^ As , , , as =: aussi . . . 
que. ^ By no means = milleinent. This sentence should be the 
following one translated word for word : He was as licentious as his 
brother of England, though he was by no means as frivolous and as 
indolent. Though = Men qite, quoique, with the subjunctive, 
The sentence being negative {by no means), ne must precede the 
verb. 



XXXY.— DEATH OF LTJXEMBOUEG. 

A few^ hours after^ William had lost the most tender 
and beloved of all his friends (Mary), he was delivered 
from the most formidable of all his enemies. Death 
had been busy at^ Paris as well as in^ London. While 
Tenison was praying by the bed* of Mary, Bourdaloue 
was administering the last unction^ to Luxembourg. 
The great French general had never been a favourite at 
the French coiu't : but when it was known ^ that his 
feeble frame/ exhausted by war and pleasure, was sink- 
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iiig under & dangerous diaeMe, the valiie of bis services 
-WBB tear ihe fiisfe timey* fully appreciated. The royal 
phjlidaas were seni^ to prescribe* for him. The sisters 
of Slint pyr were ordered^ to pray for him : bat prayers 
and prescriptioiis were Tain. "How^^ glad the Fnnce 
of Orange will he" said Lewis, ** when the news^^ of 
our loss reaches^ him. "^ He was mistaken.^^ That 
news^^ found William unable to think of ^ any loss bat^ 
his own. — ^Macaulat. 

^ See Ex. XXL Kote '. ' Jffler = aprigj when a preposition ; 
apris que, when a conjunction ; ensuiU, when nsed as an adverb. 
> See Ex. XVIIL Note *. ^ By the bed ^ au chtvet. » The last 
unetian = Vexirimt'Cnetion or les dtmiers sacrtments. * See Ex. 
III. Note \ and Ex. V. Note " » See Ex. XXXIII. Note ». 
* FoU (feuL), onte, twice, three times, dx, = une fais, deux fois, 
trois fois, 4x. Sometimes = quelqiu/ois, paifois. • To prescribe 
(aetive) = prescrire, ordonner. To prescribe (nenter) = faire uns 
ordonnanee. To prescribe for some one = voir un malade^ danner 
ses soins d quelqu*un. ^' How, followed by an adjective, in 
exela/malive sentences, is translated by que, followed by tiie subject 
of the sentence. " See Ex. XXY. Note ». » Xo reach (acUve) 
= orHver d. Besides, see Ex. XXVI. Note " " See Ex. 1. 
Note *. ^ Tobe mistaken = se tromper. i» See Ex. III. Note •. 



XXXVL— WHENi TO SEE A COUNTRY. 

To^ see a country at its best,^ and in its most essential 
aspect, it is held^ that the traveller should^ visit it at 
the time^ of the year which best^ brings out^ its cha- 
racteristics. No one® would ^^ go to St. Petersburg 
except in winter, when the Russian capital is most truly 
herself, ^^ when moujiks die of cold, and*^^ f^pg ^re a 
necessary of life, and^^ Russian punch is a needful al- 
coholic defence against the frosty air. Spain should ^^ 
be seen in summer, when the natives may feel inclined 
to corse the snn, like a certain African tribe, because he 
bums their plains to that fulvous tint in which no green 
thing lives. When there is not a glass of water in the 
Manzanares, is the moment to see Madrid. The High- 
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lands,^^ again, should ^^ be visited when autumn touches 
the bracken with^^ gold. In the same way, ^^ and by 
parity 1^ of reasoning, the Parisians who woidd^^ see fair 
London aright, and look on^^ her when she is most her- 
self, ^^ should ^3 come to her ^^ during the prevalence of a 
good steady20 east wind. — Daily News^ May 5, 1877. 

* Le momevU propice pov/r voir un pays, * See Ex. II. Note ^ 
* dson (mintage. * To Jiold = priicndre, maiiUenir, soutenir. See 
Ex. III. Note \ * Should^ ought to = doit. • Epoque (fern.) 
^ Best (adj.) = U meillmr ; best (adv.) = le mieux. See Ex. I. 
Note •. * Montrer, Tnettre en Evidence. ^ No one = personne with 
ne before the verb. ^^ When a stress is laid on the verb vfUl, 
toould, the verb vouloir must be used, not the future or conditional 
of the verb which follows will or toould. " Bien vraiment elU- 
mirne. " See Ex. XVII. Note ». " See above Note », and Ex. III. 
Note ^. ^* The Highlands = les montagjies d^Ecosse. ^' See Ex. 
XII. Note •. 1* In the same loay = de mime. ^^ En raisonnami 
de la m^me vnaniire. "^ Voir. ^ To her should be translated by 
y. See Ex. XXIX Note ». «» Opinidtre. 



xxxyn.— VICTOR hugo. 

It^ is a little strange to^ reflect^ that France still 
possesses her greatest poet, and that, in his great age, 
his lyric force is not abated. Yet it^ will probably be 
allowed* by foreigners, if not by Frenchmen, that Victor 
Hugo is the greatest name in-^ the roll of French literary 
worthies. Other countries must look back^ to some 
distant time to^ find the singer whom they chiefly 
delight^ to honour. England possesses in ^ Shakespeare 
a poet whose ^® place seems set above ^^ the reach ^^ Qf 
mortal ambition. Each generation has its favourites, 
whom new generations may accept or reject, but Shake- 
speare is always outside the risk of rivaliy. In^^ Ger- 
many, a more recently developed^* litei-ature finds her 
chief triumph in the plays and poems of Goethe, and in 
his far reaching ^^ and tranquil knowledge of men and 
things. In Italy no fifth name^® has for^^ centuries 
been added ^^ to those of the four chief poets, and among 
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, ihem Dante holds the chief place, tmohallenged and un- 
approached. But France has waited till^* tiiis century 
for* her poet of widest range,^® of most musical tongue, 
a *^ mighty- voiced 21 inventor of harmonies."— Z?<w7yi\^«iw, 

I'eh. 27,1877. 

1 See Ex. XVI. Note ^. * De, * Penser. * Admis. » See 
Ex. I. Note '. ' To look back to some distant time = re^wrter sa 
pensie, se reporter d urie 6poque iloignSe. ' See Ex. II. Note ■. 
« To deligJU to = se plaire d. » En. " See Ex. III. Note •. 
" Au-desms de. " Portie (fern.). " See Ex. XVIII. Note «. 
** Long adjectives in the comparative always follow the noan. 
*5 Par reaching = profond. See Ex. XI. Note '. ^* Aucun nom. 
*' For (preposition referring to time) is depuis, when meaning 
since, and pendant, when meaning during. In this case it is never 
pour, 18 gee Ex. V. Note ». ^ See Ex. XXIV. Note ". *> 0/ 
widest rartge = d rimagin/Uion la plus Stendue, *^ Mighty-imced 
= d la voix puissantcm 



XXXVIIL— LORD WELLINGTON TO GENERAL^ 
FREYRE. 

The question^ between these gentlemen and myself, 
is whether they shall or shall not pillage ; and I have 
been obliged to adopt severe measures against the troops 
of General Morillo. I am sorry that these measures are 
displeasing^ to the gentlemen ; but the acts of which I 
complain^ are much more dishonourable^ to^ them than 
the measures that they have rendered '^ necessary. . . . 

General 1 Morillo has himself said to General^ Hill 
that it^ was impossible to prevent the mischief ; that 
there was not a single soldier in the Spanish army who^ 
had^® not^i received ^^ letters ^^ from his family in which 
they were enjoined^* to take advantage ^^ of the occasion 
and £11 their pockets in France. 

1 See Ex. I. Note ". * T?ie question , . . whetlver = la question 
^ , , de savoir si, " See Ex. VII. Rule \ * To complain = se 
plaindre. To pity = plaindre, • Dishonourable = diahonorant, 
« See Ex. XXVIII. Note ». ' See Ex. III. Note ». 8 See Ex. 
XVI. Note 7. 9 See Kx. VII. Rule «. lo Rnle.— The subjonc- 
^Te mood is naed after the relatlTe promoons qui, que. 
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Ami, od, Ac, when they are preceded by pas de, peu de, LV 

SEUL, Vunique, le premier, le dernier, or by an adjective in the 
■nperlatlTe relatlTe degree. ^^ Not is translated by ne only in 
a negcttive subordinate sentence dei)ending on another negcUive 
sentence. ^* Past participles, used with the auxiliary avoir, do not 
apee with their direct objects, when the direct objects come after 
the past participles. ^' In negative sentences, the partitive article 
is de for masculine or feminine, singular or plural ^^ To enjoin 
= enjoindre. See Ex. III. Note \ ^ To take ad^vaniage of, to> 
avail one's self of, to profit by = profiter de. 



XXXIX.— DIFFICULTY AND IMPOSSIBILITY. 

Dr.i Johnson was observed ^ by a musical friend of 
his^ to be very inattentive at a concert while a cele- 
brated solo player* was giving an extraordinary per- 
formance upon his violin. His friend, to^ induce him 
to take* greater notice of what'' was going on,® told him 
how® extremely difficult it was. " Difficult, do you call 
it, sirl'' replied the doctor; "I wish ^® it were impos- 
sible." 

* See Ex. I. Note '. ■ Use the active form. • Translate, one of 
his friends, ^ Literally translate, while a celebrated artiste toas 
playing an extrtiordinary solo upon the violin. ' See Ex. II. 
Note ^ To take notice of = faire attention d. ' What (that 
which) = ce qui (nom.), ce que (accus.). ^ To be going on = se 
passer, • How, before an adjective, is translated by conibien, 
followed by the subject of the sentence, and by que, in exclamaiive- 
sentences, also followed bv the subject See Ex. XXXY. Note ^\ 
" Use the conditional of the verb vouloir, followed by the subjunc- 
tive : whenever / wish means / should like. 



XL.— WHAT TO TAKE. 

An old gentleman, who frequented one of the coffee- 
houses,^ being unwell, determined to make free^ with 
the professional men who attended^ occasionally, and 
steal an opinion on his case. Accordingly, seated per- 
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chance in the same boz^ with one^ of the faculty, he 
inquired^ what^ he should^ take for such a complaint^ 
naming his own. " I will® tell you," replied the doctor, 
sarcastically, ''yon should take advice." ^^ 

^ CoffU'lwvM = eafi, ^ To make fres toUh = agir mna fa^on 
avee. * Qui venaient. * CabineL ' Un memJbre, < Demander. 
7 See Ex. XXXIX. Note ^ * Should, ought to = devaU, Translate 
take by /aire, • Literally, I will aay it to you. When will ex- 
presses an action that is to take place at once, the verb aller is 
used. Translate therefore, I am going to say it to you. ^^ You 
should take advice (med.) = Fous devriez eonaulter un nUdecin, 



XLL— A PRESORIPTIOIT. 

A physician, after^ listening with torture to a pressing 
account of " symptoms " from a lady, who ailed^ so little* 
that she was going to the opera that^ evening, happily^ 
escaped from the room, when he was^ urgently requested 
to step''^ upstairs again ; it^ was to® ask him whether 
she might ^^ eat some oysters. ''Yes, Madam/* said the 
physician, " shells and alL" 

1 Translate, after having listened, and see Ex. IV. Note •, and 
Ex. XXXII. Note " " Souffrir, « Little is pdit, when an 
adjective, and peu, when an adverb. * Thai evening, that par- 
ticular evening you speak of, ce soir-ld. ■ See Ex. I. Note •. 
« See Ex. 111. Note \ and Ex. XI. Note*. ' To step upstairs 
again - reTrumter, « See Ex. XTl. Note ^ • See Ex. IL Note '. 
w See Ex. XXXIIL Note •. 



XML— A DISSENTER. 

The other day a gentleman entered^ an hotel in* 
Glasgow, and finding that the person who appeared to 
act as waiter could^ not give him certain information 
which he wanted, pnt^ the question : " Do you belong 
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to the establishment ? " to which^ Jeames replied : "No, 
flir, I belong to the Free Kirk." 

1 Tomter = tntrerdans. « See Ex. XVIII. Note •• « See Ex. 
XXXIII. Note '. * ToptU a question = jposer,faire une guestUm, 
• WMch (pron.) after a preposition is quoi. 



XLin.— MTJKDER AND ASSAULT. 

"You murder^ time,"^ said the leader of the band* 
at Dnuy Lane to Mr. Kemble, who was rehearsing a 
song in Ricliard Cceur de Lion, "Well, if I do,"* 
replied the tragedian, " I am more merciful than you, 
who are continually beating it.'' 

^ Massacrer. ^ Time (music) = mesure (fem.). ' Leader of 
ike land = chef d*crche^re, ^ Translate : if I murder iU 



XLiv.— IN Gonra 

A merry fellow^ one evening^ told^ one of his bottle 
companions that he intended* to leave the sum of £20 
to^ be spent at his funeral. His companion asked 
whether the said money was to® be spent in^ going or 
returning, and was^ answered : "Going,^ to be sure;^^ 
for^i when^^ you return,^^ I shall not be with you." 

1 Bon vivant, * See Ex. I. Note *. • Said to. * To intend 
= avoir Vintention de» * See Ex. II. Note *. • Was to = 
devait. See Ex. XVII. Note K ^ In going, whilst going = en 
allant, ^ See Ex. III. Note \ • Translate, in going, and soo 
Note 7 above. i« To be sure = assurimerU. " See Ex. XXIV. 
Note 3. i« See Ex. XXVI. Note ". " To return is retoumer, 
when meaning to go back, and revenir, when meaning to come 
back. 
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XLV.— IDIOTS. 

A jonmalist tells^ the following^: ''I liave pcked 
np a Utile stoiy which I think too good to be^ lost as a* 
reproof for dJBtnrbers of the peace in churches. A 
certain dissenting minister was preaching in my neigh- 
bourhood and was mnch^ annoyed by persons talking 
and giggling. He paused, looked at^ the disturbers, 
and said : 'I am^ always afraid to reprove those who 
misbehave in chapel, lii the early ^ part of my ministry 
I made a great mistake. As I was preaching, a young 
man who sat^ before* me^^ was constantly laughing, 
talking and making grimaces. I paused, and admi- 
nistered a severe rebuke. After the close of the service 
one of the official members came^^ and said to me : " Sir, 
you made a great mistake. That young man whom you 
reproved is an^^ idiot." Since then^^ j ii^y^ always 
been afraid to reprove those who misbehave themselves 
in chapels, lest^^ I should repeat that mistake, and 
reprove another idiot.' During the rest of that service 
at least there was good order." 

^ JSaconter. ' Translate tlie following anecdote. * Take the 
active form with on, and the conjunction pour que, which governs 
the finibjanctive. ^ MtuJi, before a past participle, is translated by 
trie^ fort, him ; never by beaucoup. • To look at = regarder, 
• To be afraid to = a/coir pewr de, craindre de. ^ Dcms le9 
premises annSes, ^ 4tait assis or se trouvaU assis. ' See £z. 
XIX. Note ». 10 See Ex. XIII. Note •. " To go to some one, to 
come to some one (for a purpose) = aller, venir trouver quelqu'un. 
Came will be translated here by virU me trouver, i* When a noim 
is used adjectively the indefinite article is not translated. Ex. : 
lama soldier = Je suis soldo*. " Since then = depuis ee temps-lA. 
" Lest, for fear t?uU = de peurqtie, decrainteque, with the subjunc- 
tive and ne before the subjunctive. See Ex. XXVII. Note ". 



XLVL— ALL TiADTEB, 

Lord B had married^ three wives, who had all 

been his servants. A beggar-woman^ meeting him in 
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the street, made liiin* a very low* curtsej. " Bless* 
your lordship," said she, "and send you long life; if 
you do* but * live long® enough, we shall all be ladies in^ 
time." 

^ Apouser, ' Begga/r-vxyiMm — fMndAomU* ' To him. See Ex. 
II. Note'. ^Prof(mdt before the nonn, Kemark.— "WhenadjeAtivea 
are used both fignratively and literaUy, they generally come before 
the noun, when used figuratively ; ana after it, when used literally. 
Ex. : a low curtsey = wm frofonde rSvirence ; a deep well — un 
putts profond, • V erb in the third person imperative. Que IHeu 
bSnisse, dse, ^ Long is long, hmgue, when adjective, and lonfftemps, 
when adverb. Also see Ex. XIY. Note ^'. ^ In time = d temps. 
In tims (with the help of time) s avec U temps* 



XLVTL— THEY DIE BUT ONCE. 

An observing individual, in a very healthy village, 
seeing a sexton at work^ in a hole in the ground, in- 
quired ^ what^ he was about.* "Digging^ a grave, sir." 
*•* Digging a grave 1 Why,* I thought people''^ did not 
die often here, do they 1 "* " Oh, no, sir ! they die but* 
once." 

1 At work = d Vomrage. ■ See Ex. XL. Note «. » See Ex. 
XXXIX. Note \ * See Ex. XXVI. Note '. •. Translate, I am 
digging a gram. « Mais, hah I ' See Ex. XXVI. Note •. * Do 
they f = serais-Je dcms Verreur t * £tU meaning orUy, is rendered 
by seulement or ne que, ne before the verb and que after it 



XLVIIL— LONG FACES. 

" Barber," said a farmer to a tonsor, " now that com 
is cheap, you ought^ to shave for^ half price." ** I can't, 
Mr. Jones," said the hairdresser. "I ought really to 
charge^ more ;* for,^ when com is down,* farmers make 
such^ long faces that I^ have twice the ground to go 
over." 
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^ Dnriez. ^ For haJf pri» ^ ii fnaUU prix. ^ Pmidn, *See 
Ex. 11. Note 8. • See Ex. XXIV. Note ». After ear, tnmslate 
when by Ursqvs, not by qucmd, for the sake of euphony. * B<m 
marchi, ' Swch is ri, when followed by an. adjective. Also 
remember that de (only) is the partitive article to be placed before 
an adjective, whether the noon be mascnline or feminine, singular 
or plund. * Qut cela me dotme deux fais plus ePouvrage. 



XLIX.— ABOUT THE POST-OFFICE.* 

A MUei^s P. 8, — Excuse me for* not having put a 
stamp on mj letter. I only thought of ^ it after^ it was 
in the letter-box. 

Postage paid.* — "Why did you charge^ my son* three- 
pence for the letter I sent him? " said a peasant to the 
village postmaster. "Because you had^ not paid the 
postage." " Not paid the postage I I beg^ your pardon, 
I had,® here is^® the receipt you gave me yourself." 
Here the peasant handed ^^ the stamp. 

^ Poste (fem.) means Post-office; posts (masc.) means, military 
post, police station, ' Translate, if I have not put a stamp / a, in 
a negative sentence, is translated by de (any). ' See Ex. III. 
Note 2. Of it = en;aioTtoit = y. These pronouns are placed 
immediately before the verb. * See Ex. XXXV. Note ». * See 
Ex. XL VIII. Note •. • To my s(m. Note.— When the direct and 
indirect objects are of eqnal length, the direct object must be placed 
first. When they are not of equal length, the shorter must be placed 
first. ' To pay the postage of a letter = affranchir une lettre. ^ I 
beg your pardon = Je vous defnande pardon. ( Vous is here in the 
dative). * Translate, / had paid the postage and see Note ' above. 
^* Eere is, here are = void (voii id), there is, there are = voUd^ 
yoia ]k). " Presenter. 



L.— GIN AND WATER. 

A clamorous old lady inquired^ of a gentleman seated 
next^ to her at a scientific lecture : " Pray, sir, what^ 
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4oes the lecturer mean^ by oxy-gin and hydro-gin, and 
what^ is the difference V " Yery little/ Madam," said 
he; "by oxy-gin, he means^ pure gin; by hydro-gin, 
gin and water." 

1 See Ex. XL. Note «, with a dative. ■ Nexi to her = pris 
d^elle, ' What (pronoun) is qu*est<e mii, when nominative, and 
qite or qu^est-ce que, followed by the verb, when accusative. What, 
after a preposition, is qitoi, ^ To mean = entendre, votUoir dire, 
* JFhcO, aoijective, is quel * See Ex. XLL Note '• 



I1.—A LADY ON TOM MOORE. 

A correspondent who used to live^ close to the resi- 
dence of the late^ Tom Moore, tells ^ the followisg 
anecdote: "Once* driving^ home to Chippenham from 
Devizes, I took an old lady in the trap ; and in con- 
versation I asked her if she saw^ much of Tom Moore 
in her village, when he was alive. " Tom Moore t Tom 
Moore, sir?" said she. "Oh I you mean^ Mr. Moore. 
Mrs. Moore was a kind lady, but Mr. Moore used to 
write ^ all sorts of verses on the moon, and such^ like 
things. He was no account. "^^ 

^ Used to live is the imperfect of to live. > See Ex. XIV. 
Note «. « See Ex. XLV. Note \ * See Ex. I. Note «. » To drive 
= aXUr en voiiure; to take a drive = /aire une promevuide en 
voUwre, In the same wav to ride = aller d chevaX, and to take a 
ride =.favre WMpromenade d chewd, • To eeemuch of = eonnaitre. 
^ See Ex. L. Note 1 ^ Used to write is the imperfect indicative 
of to write, * Stuih like things = depareUles choses, ^^ II n*itait 
rien de r§marqudble. 



MI.— BODY AND SPIRIT. 

A well-known city officer in^ Auld Beekie was cele- 
brated for his cunning and wit. TTig mother having^ 
died in^ Edinbuigh, he hired a hearse and carried her 
to the family burying-plaoe^ in the Highlands. He 

D 2 
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returned^ with the hearse full of smuggled whiskeys 
and being teased^ about it hj a friend, he said : '' Oh I 
man, there is no harm done, I only took away^ the body 
and brought back^ the spirit." 

> See Ex. XVIII. Note «. • The rerb mourir is used with thd 
auxiliary itre. ' Tonibeau de famUle. * See Ex. XLIV. Note ". 
• Use the active voice. ' To take away s emTnener, sp^eaking of 
persons and animals alive, and emporUr, speaking of inanimate 
things. ' To bring back =: rammer or rajpporUr, See Note * 
above. 



Lm.— A DIFFICULTY. 

A man bought a horse on^ condition that he should 
pay half^ down^ and be in debt for^ the remainder. 
A short time after the fellow demanded payment of the 
balance. The other answered: ''No; it was agreed^ 
that I should be in your debt for the remainder. How 
can that be if I pay it 1" 

^ On coTidUion = d coTidiiion, ' ffalf (nonn) = moUU (fern.), 
half (adjective) = demi^ which agrees in gender with the noon, 
when it follows it, and does not, when it precedes it. Ex. : Une 
demi livre; une livre et demie. * Down, ready money = eomp- 
iarU, ^ To be in debt for = dewxi/r, ■ It vxu agreed = II itaU 
convenu. 



LIV.— TWENTY TIMES. 

" I remember," says the celebrated Wesley, " hearing^ 
my father say to my mother, * How could^ you have the 
patience to telP that blockhead the same thing twenty 
times ^ over ? ' ' Why,' said she, * if I had told^ him only 
nineteen times, I should have lost all my labour.' " 

^ Avoir entendu. * See Ex. XXXIII. Note '. * To tell over 
= rSp^ter (active). ^ Twenty times is an adverbial locution. See 
Ex. I. Note K 
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LV.— AK EBilOR. 



An amusing incident in^ the House of Commons^ is 
noticed hj a London coirespondent. The House was 
discussing the Civil Service estimatee,' and in the vote 
for mining inspectors there was an item* for " clerical 
assistance." Thereupon^ Mr. Muntz, of Birmingham, 
rose and objected. He did not, he said, know that the 
mining inspectors were such^ very * wicked people^ that 
they required clergymen to be kept^ to® look^® specially ^^ 
after their spiritual condition. The house roared,^^ and 
the honourable 1^ member himself joined i* as heartily ^^ 
fts any one in the laugh^^ when some of his friends 
near him^^ explained that by " clerical assistance " was^* 
meant the assistance of clerks, not of clergymen. 

* See Ex. V. Note *. ■ Chumbre des Oommunea. ' Budget, 
* Ariide, » Thereupcm = Id-dessus. « See Ex. XLVIII. Note ^ 
' See Ex. XXVI. Note '. • Translate thsy required that one should 
kee^ clergymen, Require goyems the subjonctiye mood. ' See 
Ex. II. Note *. ^^ To look after = prendre aoin de, ^^ See Ex. I. 
Note *. ^" To roar wUh laughter = Rire d gorge dipUyie, 
^' Honourable here must precede tiie noun, it is nsed figurativdy ; 
See Ex. XLVI. Note *. ^* To join in = prendre part d, " As 
heartily as any one = d'aussi bon cceur que tout le monde, ^' Hilariti 
gMrale. " Translate, who were near him, " See Ex. III. Note ^ 
And Ex. L. Note K 



LVI.— HIS OWN MEDICINE CHEST.i 

The surgeon of an English ship-of-war used to pre- 
scribe^ salt water for his patients^ in all disorders.^ 
Having sailed^ one evening^ he happened^ to be drowned. 

The captain, who had not heard of ^ the disaster, 
asked^ one of the tars next day,^^ if he had heard of ^ 
the doctor. " Yes," answered Jack, " he was drowned ^^ 
last night^^ in his own medicine-chest." 

^ Coffire de medicaments, * To prescribe (med.) = ordonner, 
"• Patient (med.) = malade, * Dirangement, * To sail = /aire 
mne promenade en mar or en haieau, ^ See Ex. I. Note '. ^ /Z 
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M arrha de 9$ noyer. * To hear (the aoimd) = entendre T» 
hear (to leaxn) = ajpprendn. To hear (say) = enJUndre dire. To 
hear of = entendre parler de. To hear from = recevoir desnouveUes 
de. • See Ex. XIIL Note". " Next day = le jour suivarU. See 
Ex. I. Note s. ^ To he^to get drowned = ee neyer. See £z. IX. 
Note ^« ^ Lout night = hxer au soir. 



LVIL— FORGIVENESa 

Sir Walter Scott, in his article in the Quarterli/ 
Benew on the Culloden papers, mentions a charac- 
teristic instance of an old Highland warrior's mode of 
pardon. "You mnst^ forgive even your hitterest^ 
enemy, Kenmuir," said the confessor to him,^ as he lay^ 
gasping on his death-hed. " Well, if I mnst,^ I must,'' 
replied the chieftain ; and, turning to^ his son he added : 
"But my curse be^ on you, Donald, if you foigive 
him." 

^ You must forgive = wus devez pardoTmer A. ' Bitter enemy 
= ennemi achamS. ' See Ex. II. Note ^ ^ As he lay gasping 
an his death-bed = au moment oH U itait eouchi, VuUant oomtre 
Id mofi. * Translate, if I must forgive him, I will do it * To 
tism to = se toumer vers, ^ My curse he on you = maJheur A 
toif gue ma malidiction retornXx sur toL 



LVin.— A VERY LONG NOSE. 

A gentleman having put out^ a candle by accident one 
Bight,^ ordered^ his servant to light it again in the 
kitchen ; adding : " But take care, James, that you^ 
do not hit yourself in the dark."^ Mindful of the 
caution, James stretched out^ both arms at full length 
before'' him, but unluckily, a door that stood® half open, 
passed between his hands and struck him^ awoful blow 
upon the nose. "Good gracious I "^^ muttered he, 
wben he recovered his senses a little,^^ "I always 
heard ^^ that I had a very long nose, but I vow^® I never 
thought ^^ that it was longer than my arm 1 " 
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^ To ptU <mt (fire, li^t) = iteindre, * One night = un 8oir. 
See Ex. I. Note •. » With the dative. * Translate^ not to hU 
yourself; because the verb in the principal sentence is in the same 
person as that of the subordinate sentence. See Ex. XXYII. 
Note ^, ^ Dark = obscurUi, ' Stretched out loth arms = itendU 
Us deux bras. ^ See Ex. XIX. Note >. * That stood half open 
= qui itait entr^ovmrte. ' In the dative. See Ex. II. Note ^ 
10 Sapristi / " See Ex. I. Note «, and Ex. XLI. Note ». " Tran- 
slate, I have always heard. See Ex. XL Note ^ and Ex. LYI. 
Note ". 1* Jurer, " Translate, never to have thought. See 
Ex. XXVn. Note ". 



UX.— EXAMINATION. 

Exam. What^ is the definition of inheritance) 

Boy. Patrimony. 

Exam. And what i^ patrimony 1 

Boy. Something 2 left by a father. 

Exam. What wotdd it be if^ left by a mother! 

Boy. Matrimony/ I suppose, sir. 

1 See Ex. L. Note K * JZiem, qyialg^un^ and quelque chose require 
de before the adjective or participle used adjectively which follows. 
Ex. : Bien de bon, nothing good ; quelqu*un de tui^ somebody killed ; 
quelque chose de cassS, some^ing broken. Chose is feminine, but 
qwiqw chose is a masculine compound noun. Quelque chose is 
feminine, however, when it means anyOiing whaJtemr, ' Translate, 
if it were left, * No joke will exist in French, as matrimony is 
mariage, I should suggest a neologism {Tnatrimoine). 



LX.— CUTTING OUT THE THIRD ACT. 

Mr. Byron's name is associated with^ a witty story. 
When one of his plays was brought out^ at Liverpool, 
an awful ^'wait"^ occurred after the second act The 
orchestra played, and played again. Presently^ a harsh 
grating^ sound was heard ^ behind — something^ like 
sawing. Some one asked^ the author what® it^® meant.^^ 
" I can't say,"^2 j^^ answei*ed^^ sadly. " I suppose they 
are catting out^ the third act." 
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LXY.— VERY POOR. 

One of the unfortunate juveniles who visit the hotels 
and solicit pennies was asked,^ " Where is your^ 
mother)" She answered, diffidently, "She is dead." 
" Have you no^ father? " " Yes, sir, but he is sick" 
"What* ails^ him?" continued the questioner. "He 
has got a sore finger,* sir." " Indeed 1 " " Yes, sir." 
" Why does he not cut it ofE,* then ! " " Please, sir," 
responded the little maid, " he has not got* any^ money 
to^ bay a knife." 

^ See Ex. HI. Note \ > The child is spoken to in the second 
person singular. ' When a sentence is negative, the partitive 
article is simply (2^, for masculine or feminine, lor singular or plural. 
* See Ex. L. JN ote •. * Literally translate, wTuU has ha f * He lias 
got a sore finger = II a mal d un doigt. CI J*ai mal d la UU, I 
haw a head ache ; j*ai mal au, cobut^ IM^ ^^: J*^^ '"^ o,u pied^ 
I haw a sore foot, dus. ' See Ex. II. ifote *. 



LXVI.— TWO BROTHERS DENTISTS. 

Two brothers, who were very successful^ dentists, 
built^ a very large and handsome house, which was 
thought^ to resemble^ a large molar tooth in shape.^j 
It was a common remark : " See what^ brothers can do 
when they pull together." 

^ Qui awiient leaucoup de suee^ eomme dentiates, ' BuUt = 
firent hdtir, as they did not build it themselves. ' JFas thought, \ 
selon V opinion ginirale. * Ressembler d. * Par la forme, • See 
Ex.xixiX.Note'. 



LXVn.— ERSKINE AND THELWALL. 

Thelwall, when^ on his trial ^ for treason in 1792,! 
kept up^ an incessant correspondence with his counsel. < 
Dissatisfied with^ a part of his case, he passed a slip of 
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paper, '^ I will plead my own cange ; " to which^ Erskine 
scribbled,^ " If you do/ you'lJ be® hanged." To which^ 
Thelwall gave tfiA foltowing rejoinder, "Then, TU be* 
hanged if I do.^*' 

^ Translate, when he toaa. ^ On hia trial = mia en JttgemmU 
' To keep up an incesaani correapondence = correapcndre continuelle* 
menu * See Ex. XII. Note ». • See Ex. XLII. Note ». 
• Oriffonner, ^ Translate, If you do that (cela). ® Ordinarv 
future of to be, ' Stress is impressed on wUL Use the verb 
vouloir with the infinitive of itre ; or else say que je aoia pendu. 
i« Translate, if I do it. 



LXVni.— THE FOKCE OF TRUTH. 

Dreadful limits are set^ in nature to the powers^ of 
dissimulation. Truth tyrannises over^ the unwilling 
members of the body. Faces never lie, it is said.* No 
man^ need be deceived who will study the changes of 
expression. When a man speaks^ the truth in the spirit 
of truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When he 
has base ends,^ and® speaks falsely, his eye is muddy,^ 
and sometimes asquint. I have heard ^^ an experienced 
counsellor say, that he never feared the elEect upon a 
jury of a lawyer who does not believe in his heart ^^ that 
his client ought to have a verdict.^^ — ^Emebson's Essaya 
pn Spiritual Laws. 

^ Impoaer. * Force (sing.) • To tyranniae over = tyranniacr. 

* Translate, It ia aaid that, die., and see Ex. III. Note K 

* Translate, A man who will study the ehangea of escpreaaion, dx. 
See Ex. VII. Note ", (Bule). • Farler is a neuter verb, except 
in the expression, Parler une lansfue. To speak the truth = Ihro 
la v&riU, ^ Motif When an adjective precedes a noun, taken iu 
a partitive sense, the article is simply de. ^ See Ex. XYII. Note K 
» Trwbble, lo See Ex. LVI. Note «. " In hia heart zz m ccm^ 
acienee. ^' To have a verdict = gagner aa cauae. 



LXIX.— GARRICK'S END. 

/ (Jarrick, a few^ hours before^ his death, became a 
littJe^ douded* in his faculties. He noticed^ that the 
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room was^ full of strange figures gliding about/ and in 
his half -waking state asked who they were. He was 
told^ thej^ were physicians, and, indeed, the first doctors 
in^^ London had crowded ^^ to his bedside.^^ The dying 
actor raised his^^ head and was heard ^^ to mutter : — 

** Another and another still succeeds, 
And the last foofis welcome as" the former." 

I See Ex. XXI. Note >. > See Ex. XIX. Note •. < See Ex. 
XLI. Note '. ^ ObsetMrcir, * JZem^sn^utfr, in the perfect (nairstiTe). 
^ Imperfect. The room was full at the time when he noticecL 
See Ex. XYIII. Note >. (Remark). ^ Paaaer rapidemcnt. ^ See 
Ex. III. Note \ » See Ex. XIII. Note ". ^ See Ex. I. Note «. 
The adjectives, premier, dernier, unique, seul, are considered as 
fiuperlatiyes. ^ Se presser en foule. See Ex. IX. Note ^. 
" £ed8ide = ehevet (masc.) » la. ^^ See Ex. III. Note K ^ Ji 
weUofM 08 =: eH atun bUnvenu que. 



LXX.--OLIVER BASSELIN AND THE ORIGIN 
OP THE WORD "VAUDEVILLE." 

In the valley of the Vire 

Still is seen^ an ancient mill. 

With its ' gables quaint and queer. 

And beneam the window-sill. 

On the stone, 

These words alone : 

'* OUver Basselin lived here." 

Oliver Basselin, the ** Phre joyeux du Vaudeville" 
flourished^ in the^ fifteenth century; and gave to his 
convivial^ songs the name of his native valleys, in which 
he sang them : Vaux-de-Vire. This name was after- 
wards corrupted into the modern " Vaudeville.** — ^Long- 
fellow. 

1 See Ex. III. Note \ « With its = aux. « The verb Fleurir, 
to bloMom, is re^olar in its literal sense ; bat when it is used 
%aratively, signifying to be in a prosperous state, to JUmrisk, it 
makes florissant in &e present p«irticiple and florissais in the 
imperfect of the indicative. ^ In the — au. ' Joyeux. Ohansom 
A ooire or chansons de tdUs. 
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LXXL— BEARDING A BARBER 

A HigUander who sold^ brooms went into- a barber's 
shop in Glasgow to* get shaved.* The barber bought 
one of his brooms, and, after having^ shaved him,^ 
asked ^ him the price of it.^ "Twopence," said the 
Highlander. " No, no," said the shaver ; " I wilP give 
you a penny, and if that does not satisfy you, taie^® 
your broom again." The Highlander took it, and asked 
what" he had to pay. "A penny," said the barber. 
" I will® give you a bawbee, and if that does not satisfy 
you, pUon^^my heard again J* 

^ Was selling, used to sell, (imperfect). ' To go in = entrer 
dans, ' See Ex. II. Note '. ^ to get shaved = S6 fairs raser. 
» See Ex. IV. Note «. • See Ex. III. Note \ ^ See Ex. XIII. 
Note ^. ^ Of it =: en, mnat be placed immediately before the 
verb. • See Ex. XL. Note •. ^^ To take again = Bejprmdre, 
" See Ex. XXXIX. Note '. ^* To put on =z mUlre, placer. To 
put on again = remettre, replaeer, remettre en place. 



LXXn.— THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Although^ it must ever rank^ as a finished pieoe^ in 
the simplicity of plot,^ in the natural progression of 
incident, in the faithful imitation of manners, in the 
vigorous and exact delineation of living characters, and, 
above all,^ in fertility of wit and felicity of expression, 
it is to be regretted,^ that the author did<^ not apply ^ 
himself with more® care to improve the heart, and stimu- 
late the public mind to the cultivation of morality. 

The fashionable taste for scandal is indeed exposed, 
but it is exposed to the laughter, not to the contempt 
and detestation of the audience.^® It produces mirth, 
but does not excite execration. The hypocrite^ who 
covers his abominable designs with^^ the mask of honour 
and integrity, is indeed punished ; but the ptmishment 
is not commensurate to the offence. • • • J. W. Lake. 
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1 AWuntgh = qtioiqu^. Hen que^ with the sabjiinctiye mood 
• To rank (neuter) = ifyre cansidiri. • finished piece = pikt 
€uxomplie, eonUdie parfaite. * Plot (theat.) = intrigtte (fern.) 
' Above all =. mrtout, ^ Translate, <me mu^ regret^ on doit 
regreUer, ' See Jtule Ex. VII. Note *. » To oRpZy (me** self to 
= s*appliqicer d. Reflexive verbs generally require d before the 
infinitive which follows them. » See Eule Ex. XI. Note ^. 
»• See Ex. XI. Note «. ^^ See Ex. XII. Note ». 



Lxxin.— A Losa 

A few^ days after Dickens's death an Englishman, 
deeply grieved at^ the event, made a sort of pilgrimage 
to Gad's Hill — ^to the home of the great novelist. He 
went into^ the famous " Sir John FalstaS " inn near at 
hand,^ and, in the e£Easiveness of his honest^ emotions, 
he could ^ not avoid taking^ the waiter into his confidence. 
" A great loss this,® of Mr. Dickens," said the pilgrim. 
*'A great loss to^ us, sir," replied the waiter, deeply 
moved ; '^ he had^^ all his ale sent in from this house ! " 

1 See Ex. XXI. Note ». « jDb. » See Ex. LXXL Note «. 
^ Near at Tuind = md 86 trouve tout pris de Vendroit. ^ See 
Ex. XLYI. Note 1 « See Ex. XXXIII. Note •. Rule.— Pa* and 
point maj be BuppreBsed after the verbs cesser, to cease ; oser, 
to dare ; and pouvoir^ to "be able. When the negative, hox^ever, 
has to be ntvoxi^f pas vmMt be expreaaed. Ne pas pouvoir, for 
Instance, expreaaea complete impoaalbUlty ; ne poitvoir la 
mnch leaa atrone. ^ S*empicher de mettre. ^ Que cells. 
^ Fowr, ^^ He had aU his ale sent in^ U sefaisaU etmoyer UnUe 
taJyUre. 



TiXXTY.— NOT TAKEN IN.* 

A gentleman was riding^ on the outside^ of a country 
coach,^ when the driver said to him : " I have a coin 
which is two hundred years old.^ Did you^ ever see a 
coin two hundred years oldl " " Oh, yes, I have one^ 
myself, which is two thousand years old." '' Ah ! have 
youl"^ said the driver, and he spoke no more^ during 
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the rest of the journey. When the coach arrived at its 
destination, the driver came up^^ to the gentleman with^* 
an intensely self-satisfied ^^ air, and said: '^I told you, 
as^3 we drove along, that I had a coin two hundred years 
!old." "Yes." "And you told me you had one ^* two 
thousand years old." "Yes." "Now,i5 it's a He." 
' " What do you mean^^ by that I " " What do I mean I 
Why, it's onlyi7 1869 now." 

^ Ihipi, trompi, ctttrapS, ' VoyageaU, Verbs in ger take an e 
mute after the g^ when that consonant is followed by the vowel a\ 
or 0, in order that the g may preserve its soft sound (that of the! 
infinitive). ' Outside (of a coach, omnibus, &c.) is impMaU,. 
(fern.) or banquette (fern.) ^ Coach, stage-coach = diligenee (fern.)' 
^ to be so many years old = avoir tantd'ans; itre dgi de tamtd^ans. 
The second expression refers only to persons or animals. * Trans- 
late, ffave you ever secTi, dkc, ^ One, in French one of them, the , 
noun being understood after one. Of it, of them = en, pronoun, 
which must be placed before the verb. * ffaw yout = waiment, 
« See Ex. XXII. Note ^o. " See Ex. XLV. Note ". " See Ex. ' 
XII. Note ^. ^' Intensely self-satisfied = des plus satitfaits, 
" As we drove along = sur la route, chemin faisant. " See Note 
7 above. ^ JEK Men/ " See Ex. XXXIX. Note ^ and Ex. L. 
Note ^. ^ Translate we are only in {en). 



LXXY.— ON LORD ERSKINR 

Dr. Parr and Erskine were very fond of* bandying^ 
compliments between each other.^ Parr once told the 
latter that, if he survived^ him, he would write his' 
epitaph. "You are wrong^ to say that. Doctor," replied 
ErsHne, "for^' you hold^ out to me an inducement to\ 
commit micide." 

ErsMne had a most singular penchant for wit- 
nessing^ fires, and has been known^ to leave the House 
of Commons in the midst ^® of a debate on^^ hearing^^ 
that a conflagration was to be seen^^ within a mile. J 
Sheridan said that a chimney could ^^ not smoke in the 
Borough without^^ Erskine's knowledge. 
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1 To lefcmd of = aimer i; To le very fond of = aimer hean^ 
etmp d. " Benvoyer, • With each other, the rerb must be reflexive. 
Between, each other = Vun d V autre. Remark. — Vun V autre is 
used with reference to two, and Us wm lee avirea with reference 
to more than two. When there is a preposition before ea^ other 
it must be placed in Prench between Vun and VaMre or lea una and 
lea autrea. * Survivre is neuter. ^ Tobe uorong to = avoir tori 
de; tobe right to = avoir raiaon de; to have a right to = avoir la 
droit de; to he entitled to = avoir droit d. • See Ex. XXIV. 
Note •. ' To hold <mt = offrir, * For toitneasiTig, See Ex. 
XXIV. Note*; Ex. IV. Note *. To toUneaa = voir, aaaiater 
d. Fire will be here ineendie, • Translate, and one hnowa 
that. !<> In the midat = au milieii. *^ En. See Ex. IV. Note ». 
1* See Ex. LVI. Note '. ^ Translate, that one could aee a confla- 
gration within a mile. See Ex. XXXIII. Note *. " See Ex. 
XXXIII. Note •. " Without Frakine*a knowledge = qu'Erakine 
ne la aiU. SiU is in the subjunctive, because in ti^ sentence que 
stands for aana que, which requires the subjunctive. As for ne, See 
Ex. XXXVIII. Note ". 



LXXVI.— ON QXJIN. 

A gentleman had helped himself to^ an enormous pieo& 
of bread, which Quih attempted to take. '* Sir, that is 
my bread," said the gentleman. ^' Oh I I beg^ your 
pardon," said Quin, humbly, " I thought^ it* was the 
loaf."fi 

Quin and Mrs. Pritchard performed as^ Chaumont 
and Monimia in Otway's pathetic play of The Orphan. 
Both^ were old, and very bulky ^ in their figures, anci 
nothing® could ^^ have been more ludicrous than to ^* 
hear Quin mouthing out :^^ 

"Two unhappy orphans, alas ! we are." 

But both^^ were so respected, and had such^* dignity, 
that the audience^^ listened with the utmost gravity. 

1 To help one^a aelf to (at table) = Se aervir, prendre. To 
help aome one to = Offrir . . . d qualqu*un. * See Ex. XLIX. 
Note *. • Use croire in the imperfect of the indicative (I was 
thinking). * See Ex. XIII. Note ^\ • Loaf being pain, the 
same as bread, translate loaf by le pain tout entier, * To perform 
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€W s Jmufr 1$ rdle de, or sunply faire. ^ Both toere old ^ 11$ 
dtaient vUux torn Us deux. * Translate, and their corpulency wtu 
enormous. • After rien the verb must be preceded by w. " See 
Ex. XXXIII. Note •. ^^ After que (than), the infinitive must be 
preceded by de. " To mouth out = vodf&rer. ^' Translate, they 
toere so respected hoth, and see Note ' above. ^^ Tant de (so much). 
" See Ex. XI. Note «. 



JLXXVII.— PREFACE TO "THE LIFE OF AN 
OYSTER, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF." 

How can an oyster write t Gentle reader, if you 
begin with^ such^ an impertinent query, pestering me 
on the very ^ threshold with your supercilious scepticism, 
you would do better to seek an amusement and instruc- 
tion elsewhere.^ Recollect how^ easy it is to ask^ 
questions, and how^ difficult it often is to answer^ them. 
Do you think that none write ^ but those who can^ write? 
If so,^^ you had better ^^ go and* read, and you will soon 
be convinced of your error. — Atherujeum. 

1 To heffin with = Commencer jpar. « See Ex. XLVIII. Note ^ 
' Mime, before the noun, means same, mime, after the nonn, means 
very. * See Ex. I. Note ». » See Ex. XXXIX. Note •. * To ask 
questions = Faire des qttestions. The verb faire is generally used in 
Erench to avoid tautologies. For instance ; to take prisoners, =s faire 
desprisonniers ; to dream a dream = faire un rive. However, to fight 
a battle is livrer une hataille ; and to gain a victory is remporter une 
victoire. ^ Anstoer = ripondre d. To it or to them = y, which 
must be placed before the verb. ^ RiUe. — After an interrova- 
tiOB, and alter a verb accompanied by a negation, the 
nubJunctiTe mtist be nsed. * Use the verb savoir. ^^ If so, if it , 
isso =. a'ii en est ainn. " Fou had better = Fousferez lien de. 



LXXVni.— SHARP GIRL. 

An ignorant housemaid who had to call a gentleman 
to^ dinner, found him engaged in^ using a tooth-brush. 
" Well, is he coming t "^ said the lady of the house, 
when the servant returned.* "Yes, ma'am, directly," 
was the reply ; '' he is just^ sharpening^ his^ teeth." 

X 
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1 Pour U. « OccupS d. See Ex. IV. Note ». > See Ex. II. 
Note «. * See Ex. XLIV. Note " ^ Hest en train de. « To 
sharpen = aiguiser, ' Riae.^The part of the body or facnlty 
of the mind is preceded by the article, and not by the 
possessiTe adjective. A personal prononn in the dative, 
representingr the person whose part of the body or faculty 
of the niind is acted upon, is placed before the verb. Ex. i 
/ am washing my hands •=^ JtrM Idbve Us mains, I am washing 
his hands = Je lui lave les mains. If the person who suffers 
the action expressed by the verb, has not been named; 
instead of placing a personal pronoun in the dative before 
the verb, the noun of person in the dative, comes after the 
verb. Ex : They cut off the heads of their prisoners = lis couperU 
la tite d leurs prisonniers ; lam washing Henry^s hands = Je Uwt 
Us mains d Henri, 



LXXIX.— A COMPLIMENT. 

Dnring his first success at Drury Lane, Kean over- 
heard^ a knot^ of old stage carpenters discussing the 
various performers* they had seen* in their day.^ 
"Well," said one, "you may talk of Henderson and 
Kemble, and this new man, but give me Bannister. 
He had altvaya done^ twenty minutes sooner tlian any one ^ 
of 'm."8 

* To overhear = entendre par hasard. • Oroupe (masc.) 
• Aeteurs, ctmUdiens, * See Ex. IIL_Note ». • Temps. • Flni, 
y AuGwa. « See Ex. XIII. Note » 



LXXX.— A KIND REQUEST. 

Macklin, when^ sitting at the back^ of the boxes,' 
was prevented* from seeing the stage by a gentleman 
who stood up** in front. He tapped him with his stick 
on the shoulder, and addressed^ him with the most 
studious politeness : " When anything ^ entertaining 
occurs on the stage, perhaps* you will let* me and my 
friend know ] for^<^ you see, my dear sir, that at present 
we must^^ totally depend upon^^ your kindness." 
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^ Translate, whm MackUn laui sitting, Ac. * At the lack of 
— derrHre. ' Box (tbeat.) =. loge (fern.). * Take the active form, 
and a gmtleTTum who . . . prevented him • . • > To stand 
up = se tenir dehoiU, • Parler (neuter). ' Se^ Ex. LIX. Note *. 
® See Ex. XXVII. Note i*. • To let some one know = Faire savoir 
quelque chose d quelqu^un. i® See Ex. XXIV. Note ». " Use 
devow, ^ To depend on =» Compter sur^ dtpendre d$. 



LXXXI.— A WESTERN EDITORS 

In one of our largest cities, a short time ago,^ the 
editor of a newspaper was met by a friend, who, taking 
him by the hand, exclaimed : " I am delighted to see 
you. How long^ are you going to stay I " " Well,* I 
think," said the editor, " I shall stay while^ my money ^ 
lasts."* "How^ disappointed I am I " said his friend; ^ 
" I hoped^ you were going to^ stay a day or two." 

« 
^ Editor (of a paper) = ridactewr en chef; idUefwr, in French, 
mwTiS publisher. * See Et. V. Note '. ' How long = combien de 
temps. ^ Oh/ ^ Tant que. See Ex. XXVI. Note ^\ « See 
Ex. XXVI. Note w ' Ex. XXXIX. Note •. » In the imperfect 
indicatiye (/ was hoping). * The yerb aXUr requies no prepotitioxi 
bdbre the infinitiye which follows. 
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I— CHARACTER OF W ILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR 

Few^ princes have been more fortunate than this 
great monarch, or were better entitled^ to prosperity 
and grandeur, for the abilities and vigour of mind 
which he displayed in all his conduct. His spirit was 
bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence. Hia 
ambition, which was exorbitant, and lay^ little under 
the restraints of justice, and still less under those of 
humanity, ever submitted to the dictates^ of reason 
and sound policy. Bom in an age^ when^' the minds 
of men were intractable and unacquainted with sub- 
mission,^ he was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
poses ; ^ and, partly from the ascendant of his vehement 
disposition, partly from art and dissimulation, to esta- 
blish an unlimited monarchy. Though^ not insensible 
to generosity, he was hardened against compassion, and 
seemed equally ostentatious and ambitious of klat in 
his clemency and his severity. 

The maxims of his administration were severe ; but 
might^^ have been useful, had^^ they been solely em- 
])loyed in^' preserving order in an established govern- 
ment; they were in all ill^^ calculated for^^ softening 
the rigours, which under the most gentle management, 
Are inseparable from conquest. 

His attempt against England was the last enterprise 
of this kind| which, during the oourse of seven hundred 
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joars, had fully Bucoeeded in Europe ; and the greatness 
of his genius broke through ^^ those limits, which first ^^ 
the feudal institutions, then^''' the refined policy of 
princes, have fixed on the several states of Chiisten- 
dom. 

Though ^^ he rendered himself infinitely odious to^^ 
his English subjects he transmitted his power to his 
posterity, and the throne is still filled ^^ by his de- 
scendants, a proof that the foundation which he laid^^ 
was firm and solid, and that amongst all his violences, 
while he seemed only to gratify the present passion, he 
had still an eye^^ towards futurity. — Hume. 

1 See Ex. XXI, Note «, Part I. « See Ex. LXXV. Note », 
Part I. ' And lay little under the restraints of justice = peu 
soumise aux rigles de la justice. ^ wix (sing, fern.) ' Siide 
(masc.) • See Ex. V. Note *, Part I. ^Unacquainted with sub- 
mission = d qui la soumission itait inconnue, , ® Desaevns, 
' Translate, though he vxis, dx. Bien que, quoique, require the 
subjunctive. ^^ See Ex. XXXIII. Note ». " Turn, if they had, 
dx, ^ To employ in; to succeed in; to assist in = employer d; 
rSussir or paroenir d; aider d. " 111 (adverb) == mal, " See 
Ex. IV. Note «, and Ex. XXIV. Note », Part I. " To break through 
— franchir. " First (adverb) = d'abord, ^' Then = ensuite. 
M See Note » above. ^ Envers. See Ex. XXVIII. Note », Part 
I. *® OccupS. ^ Poser Us fondations. " // songeait apendarU d 
Va/venir, 



II.— CHAEACTER OF ELIZABETH. 

There are few^ great personages in history who have* 
been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and to 
the adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and 
yet there is scarce any^ whose reputation has been more 
certainly determined, by the unanimous consent^ of 
posterity. The unusual length of her administration, 
and the strong features of her character were able to 
overcome all prejudices ;^ and obliging her detractors to 
abate much of their invectives, and her admirers some- 
what of their panegyric, have at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more/ of religious animositieSi 
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produced atiniform judgment with regard to^ her conduct. 
Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration and vigilance, are allowed to merit the highest 
praise, and appear not to have been surpassed by any^ 
person who ever filled a throne. A conduct less vigorous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to^ her 
people, would have been requisite to^^ form a perfect 
character. 

Her singular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with^^ a great command of herself, she obtained an un- 
controlled ascendant over her people. 

When we contemplate her as a^^ woman, we are apt^^ 
to be struck with^^ the highest admiration of her great 
qualities and extensive capacity ; but we are apt also to 
require some more softness of disposition, some more 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished. 

But the true method of estimating her merit is, to 
lay aside ^^ all those considerations, and consider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and in- 
trusted with^^ the government of mankind. We may 
find it^"^ difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a^^ 
wife; but her qualities as a^^ sovereign, though with 
some considerable exceptions, are the object of un- 
disputed applause and approbation.-^— Hume. 

1 See Ex. XXI. Note », Part I. « See Hule, Ex. XXXVIII. 
Note 1®, Part I. • Vet there is scarce any = cependant Hen existe d 
peine, * Voix (fem.) * Prejitdices = prifiigis (masc.) • What is 
more = qui plus est, ' With regard to = d Vigard de. * Any = 
aucun. Turn any person having ever filled a throne. Filled = 
oceup6. • Envers. See Ex. XXVIII. Note », Part I. ^^ See Ex. 
II. Note «, Part I. " Endovoed wUh ^ douie de. See Ex. XII. 
Note •, Part I. " A is omitted before a noun used as an adjective. 
" To be apt to = itre porti d, " See Ex. XXIV. Not« »•, Part I. 
*5 To lay aside = s*affranchir de, mettre de c6ti, ^^ Intrusted vnth 
ss chargi de, ^' Tarn, toe may find that it is difficult to, <£c. 



olass-booe: or feench; oomposition. 



m.— LABOUR 

Labour, the offspring of Want, and the mother 61 
Health and Contentment, lived with her two daughters 
in a little cottage, hj the side^ of a hill, at a great 
distance from town. They were totally unacquainted 
with the great, and kept no better company than the 
neighbouring villagers : but having a desire of seeing 
the world, they forsook their companions and habitation, 
and determined to travel. 

Labour went soberly along^ the road, with^ Health 
en her right hand,^ who by the sprightliness of her 
conversation, and songs of cheerfulness and joy, softened 
the toils of the way ; while Contentment went smil i ng 
on the left, supporting the steps of her mother, and by 
her perpetual good humour increasing the vivacity of 
her sister. 

In this manner they travelled over ^ forests and through 
towns and villages, till^ at last, they arrived at the 
capital of the kingdom. 

At their entrance into the great city, the mother 
conjured her daughters never^ to lose sight of ^ her : for^ 
it^^. was the will of Jupiter, she said, that their separa- 
tion should be^^ attended^^ -^dthi^ the utter ruin of all 
three. But Health was of too gay a disposition to 
regard the counsels of Labour : she allowed herself ^^ to 
be debauched by Litemperance, and at last died in giving 
birth to Disease. 

Contentment, in the absence of her sister, gave her- 
self up^^ to the enticements^^ of Sloth, and was never 
heard of after.^*^ While Labour, who could ^^ have no 
enjoyment without her daughters, went everywhere in 
search^^ of them, till^ she was at last seized by Lassi- 
tude, and died in misery.^^^ — The World. 

1 Sur le versant (Tune colUne, ' Along = le long de. • See Ex;, 
XXIX. Note 8, Part I. ^ A sa droite. » A travers, • Till = 
jusqu^a when a preposition ; jusqu*d ce que (with the subjunctive), 
when a conjunction. ^ gee Ex. XXII. Note ^^ Part I. ^ To loss 
eight of some on/& = Ferdre qvAkj^w^ in tMie. ' See Ex. XXIY* 
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Note", Part I. " See Ex. XIII. Note ", Part I. ii See J?«fe, 
Ex. VII. Note *, Part I. " Suwi. " See Ex. XII. Note «, Part 
I. " To allow one^s self = se laisser, followed by the infinitive of 
the Terb, whicb is used in the passive in English. ^ To give one's 
self up to = Se Iwrer d. " Siductums, ^ Et Von iCevUeTidU 
jamais plus parler cPelle, See Ex. LVI. Note «, Part I. " See^ 
Ex. XXXIII. Note ', Part I. " In search of = d la recherche <foi 
In search of them = d leur recherche, ^ Dans la misire. 



IV.— LE PfiRE DES LETTRES. 

Sdenoe and the arts had, at that time,^ made little 
progress in France. They were just^ beginning to 
advance beyond the limits of Italy, where they had 
revived, and which had hitherto been their only seat. 
Erancis I. took them immediately under his protection. 
He invited learned men to his court ; he conversed with 
them familiarly; he employed them in business; he 
raised them to offices of dignity, and honoured them 
with^ his confidence. That race of men, not more prone 
to complain, when denied^ the respect to which they 
fancy themselves entitled,^ than apt to be pleased, when^ 
treated with the distinction which they consider as their 
due, thought they could not exceed in gratitude to^ sucb 
a benefactor, strained their invention, and employed all 
their ingenuity in panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions 
of Erancis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and 
refined upon them.® The appellation of "Father of 
Letters," bestowed upon Francis, has rendered his 
memory sacred among historians, and they seem to have 
regarded it as a sort of impiety to uncover' his in- 
fiimities, or to point out^® his defects. 

Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferior abilities 
and want of success, has more than equalled the fame 
of Charles Y. The virtues which he possessed, as a^^ 
man, have entitled ^^ him to greater admiration and 
praise, than^^ have been bestowed upon the extensive 
genius and fortunate arts, of a more capable, bat leas 
amiable^* rival. — ^Eobebtsow 
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* A eette ipoquu * 11$ ne faisaiewt que de eommencer d, iVtf 
faire que de — to hanejiLst done, to be just doing. Ne faire que = 
to do nothing but » See Ex. XII. Note »• Part I. * Translate, 
when they are denied^ and see Ex. III. Note \ Part I. ; to deny 
some one eomething — refuser quelque chose d quelqu^un, * Torn^ 
they fancy themselves to be entitled and see Ex. LXXV. Note ', 
Part I. • Turn, when they are treated, and' see Ex. III. Note ^ 
Part I. ' Envers. See Ex. XXVIII. Note », Part I. » To refine 
upon = aller plus loin que, • To uncover = divoiUr, dicowwrir, 
^^ To point out = indiquer. " See Ex. II. Note ", Part IL 
^* To be entitled to is avoir droit d; to entitle is donner droit rf. 
^ Than have been bestowed upon = qu'on n*en a accords d, Eiu 
means some, any, He is accounted for by the following rule. 
Rule. — Ne only, mttst-be placed before a verb tbat comes 
after que (titan), i»receded by tbe comparatlTe adveiHw plus^ 
moinSf mieux. Ex : ffe sang last night better than he ever did = 
II a ciumU hier soir mieux qu*il N*a jamais faiL "^ See Ex. XI » 
Note >, Part I. 



Y.— LIBERTY AND SLAYERY. 

9 Disguise thyself as thou wilt,^ still, Slavery, thott 
art a bitter draught; and though^ thousands in all 
ages^ have been made to drink of thee,^ thou art no less 
bitter on that account.^ It is thou, Liberty, thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess, whom all in public or in 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
be so, till^ nature herself shall change : no tints of 
words^ can spot thy snowy mantle, or^ chymic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron. With thee to smile upon 
him as lie eats his crust, the swain is happier than his 
monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious 
Heaven I grant me but health, thou great Bestower of 
it,^ and give me but this fair goddess as my companion ; 
and shower down^^ thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy 
divine providence, upon those heads which are aching 
for them.^^* — Steenb. 

^ As thou wiU = comme tu le veux. * Though thousands. Se» 
Ex. LXXII. Note \ Part I. Thousand (noun) = millier. • In 
all ages = de UnU temps, ^ Ham been made to drink of thee —aimt 
Ui fords de boire d ta coupe, ^ Thouartno less bitter on that a/xount 
s tu n*en es pas mains am^e, < TUl See Ex. III. Noke * 
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Part II. '' Tinbofwrrda^ealomn'U. ^TxantOmdwiehymicpowet; 
no = aucuUf and w must precede the verb. * Oreab Bestower ^ 
it. Of Uiithe pronotm en, wMch must be placed before the Terbu 
In this sentence there is no verb ; one must be introduced : Ud 

r' enesU grand dispmscOeur, ^^ To shower dovm = /aire pleuvoir* 
Which are aching for them = qui brUlent du desir de Us omoir. 



VI.— THE UTILITT OP HISTORY. 

The utility of history consists principally in the 
examples it gives us, of the virtues and vices of those 
who have gone^ before usj upon which we ought to 
make the proper observations. History animates and 
excites us to the love and the practice of virtue, by^ 
showing us the regard and veneration that was always 
paid^ to great and virtuous men, in the times^ in which 
they lived, and the praise and glory with which thfifiT 
names are perpetuated, and transmitted down^ to (mr 
times. • 

The Boman History furnishes more examples dt 
virtue and magnanimity, or greatness of mind, than any^ 
other. It '^ was a common thing to see their consuls and 
dictators (who, you know, were their chief magistrates) 
taken from the plough, to lead their armies against their 
enemies, and after victory, returning to their plough 
again and passing the rest of their lives in modest 
retirement: a retii'ement more glorious, if ** possible, 
than the victories which preceded it. 

Many of their greatest men died so poor that they - 
were buried at the expense^ of the public. 

Curius, who had no money of his own,i^ i-efused a 
great sum that the Samnites offered him, saying,^^ that 
he saw 12 ^q glory in^^ having money himself, but in^^ 
commanding those that had.^^ Fabricius, who had often 
commanded the Homan armies, and as often triumphed 
over their enemies, was found by^^ his fireside, eating 
those roots and herbs which he had planted ^^ and 
cultivated ^^ himself in his own field. — Ghestebfield. 
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^ AUer, to go, implies an idea of return. When to go means to 
depart, to set ovJt, dbc,, translate it by partir. * See Ex. VII. Note *, 
Part I. 8 See Ex. III. Note \ Part I. * In the times in which 
= d Vipoque oH. * Down to our times — Jusqu^d nos jours. Up to, 
dovm tOf as far as, and to (when meaning as far 03), are translated 
by jitsqu'd, « See Ex. II. Note ^ Part II. 7 See Ex. XIII. 
Note ", Part I. * Turn, if that were possible, ' At the expense 
= avx frais. ^^ Who had no m/mey of his ovm = qwi rHamhiJt 
<iticune fortune. ^^ Saying = 071 disant. En is used here, because 
he said ... at the time hs refused. When whilst or in are 
understood in English before a present participle, the French 
present participle must be preceded by tnu Ex : qui is used after 
c preposition, speaking of persons = on empUne qui apr^ una pri» 
position, "EK parlant de personnss ; he said so, smiling = il dit cela 
EN souriant, ^' ffe saw, in the imperfect of the indicative, because 
he saw at the time when he refused. See Ex. XVIII. Note •, 
Part I. "A with the infinitive. ^* Those that had some. Some 
and any, used without a noun, are translated by the pronoun 
en, placed before the verb. " £y his fireside = au coin de son 
feu. " See Ex. III. Note », Part I. 



VIL— CIVILISATION. 

That our civilisation has been a failure, is the pro- 
nounced opinion of some cynical philosopher of trans- 
atlantic origin. Civilisation and savagedom inarch 
alongside of each other, ^ and savagedom has hitherto 
had the best of it.^ Christianity has carried its message 
of peace to the remotest comers of the Old World, and 
yet at this moment Europe is one great camp. The 
sound of the armourer's hammer is heard in the land, 
beating ploughshares into swords. In every shipyard 
by the sea great war ships are being fitted out for the 
fray. The very blood-stained earth has for^ months 
past shaken under the tread of men in arms i and how 
soon* the slaughter is to be resumed ^ no man caai fore- 
tell. Forages^ wise men have begged for^ peace. There 
were peace societies even in Bome; there were peace 
societies in the time of the Conqueror. There are still 
peace societies ; but all in vain. The " United States 
of Europe " are still far off. Science has made brilliant 
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advances in the arts of peace, but the arts of peace are 
being pressed into the service of the arts of war. The 
trade of slaughter is more popular than ever, and the 
destroyer in^ a scarlet coat more than ever the calling 
of an "officer and a gentleman." It is a miserable 
story and a painful subject of thought for men who can 
allow their conventional ways of thinking to remain 
long enough in abeyance, to enable them to see what all 
this means. It is martial glory — military supremacy — 
great victories — the lordship of the sea, in the language 
of fools. It is savagedom — butchery — widows and 
orphans — wounds, torture and death to thousands^ — 
homeless and hungry wanderers, and wretchedness un- 
speakable to every rightly-reasoning, humane-hearted 
man.i®— ^cAo, Ncyv. 30, 1876. 

^ Alonffside of each other = d c6U Vtme de V autre ; e6te d c6te. 

• To have the best of U =. avoir VoAJcmtage, • For (meaning durmg) 
is pendant, and for (meaning sinee) is depuie. For is never pour, 
when it refers to time. * Eoto soon = quand. How often = wm^ 
Hen de foia, ^ la to le resumed = recommencera, • For ages = 
d^puis des siicles. See Note > above. ^ To beg for = demander 
instamment. ® Turn dressed in. See Ex. XII. Note •, Part I. 

• See Ex. V. Note •, Part II. ^^ Every rightly-reasoning humane- 
hearUd man = tofiU h/mmie qui a vm, ooeur pour sentir etduhon sens 
pov/r raisonner. 



Vm.— BECEPTION OF JAMES THE SECOND'S 
QUEEN IN FRANCE. 

As soon as the news^ that^ the Queen of England was 
on the French coast had been brought to Versailles, a 
palace was prepared* for her reception.* Carriages and 
troops of guards were despatched* to await her orders. 
Workmen were employed to mend^ the Calais road that* 
her journey might be easy. Mary was on the road 
towards the French court when news^ came'' that her 
husband had, after a rough voyage, landed safe* at the 
little village of Ambleteuse. Persons of high rank 
were instantly despatched from Yersailles to greet and 
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escort him. Meanwhile Lewis, attended^ by his family 
and his nobility, went forth in state ^^ to receive the 
exiled Queen. Before his gorgeous coach went the Swiss 
halberdiers. On each side" of it^^ ^^^ behind it^^ rode^* 
the body guards with cymbals clashing and trumpets 
pealing. After the King, in a hundred carriages, each 
drawn by six horses, came the most splendid aristocracy 
of Europe, all feathers, ribands, jewels, and embroidery. 
Before^^ the procession had gone far it was announced^ 
that Mary was approaching. Lewis alighted and ad- 
vanced on foot^^ to meet^''' her. She broke forth into 
passionate expressions^^ of gratitude. " Madam," said 
her host, ''it is but a melancholy service that I am 
rendering you to- day. I hope that I may^^ be able 
hereafter to render you services greater and more 
pleasing." He embraced the little Prince of Wales, 
and made the Queen seat^^ herself in the royal state 
coach on the right hand.^^ The cavalcade then turned^ 
towards Saint-Germain. — Macaulat. 

1 See Ex. XXV. Note i'. Part I. • Turn, of ths landing of ihs 
Q;uemof Bngland on the French coast, » See Ex. III. Note K 

* Turn, to receive her. See Ex. II. Note •, Part I. • To m&nd 
(roads) = riparer, • That stands for in order that, Afin que 
requires the subjunctive. ' Arriver, * Safe = eavn et eauf. 

• Accompagni, ^^ En gramde drimonie. ^^ On each side = de 
chaque e6u, i* A personal pronoun referring to a nown of thing 
cannot be placed after a preposition. Turn, of the carriage, 
"^^ And behind it = ainsi que derritre, ** Rode the body-giuxrds 
= lee gardes du corps itaient d cheval " See Ex. XIX. Note •, 
Part I. " On foot = d pied. *' To meet is rencontrer, when it 
means to meet by chance ; when it means to meet purposely, it is in. 
French aller d la rencontre de, alter au-devant de. ^To break ftyrth 
(neuter) = iclater, " See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part I. » To 
seat one's self = s^asseoir. That infinitive must follow the verb 
fairs immediately (causative voice). Remark. — Reflexive verbs 
4jease to be reflexive after the verb/atr«. Ex : He made myfaUher 
weathimseff = U JU asseoir man p^e. ^ On the right hand = di» 
drxnte, ^Hedirigea " >. . - 
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IX.— Sm CHKISTOPHER HATTON. 

Hatton, though^ he were a^ courtier, yet was known 
by Queen Elizabeth to be an honest man, and was thought 
by her^ to be not unfit for the place J where conscience hath, 
or should* have, more place than law. Although^ some 
were of opinion^ that it was not so much the Queen's 
own choice as^ that she was persuaded to it by some who 
wished^ Bkttton not well ; both thereby to be a cause of 
absenting^ him from the court, and thinking that such^ 
a sedentary place, to^^ a corpiilent man that had been 
used to exercise, would be a means to shorten his life, 
and he lived not three years after. — Bakeb's Chronicle, 

1 See Ex. I. Note », Part II. « See Ex. II. Note ", Part II. 
s Tom, yet Queen Elizoibeth knewjie was an honest man, and tJumghJt 
that he was not %Lnfitfor the pUice. ^ Here, should means ought to. 
^ Tohe of opinion = Ure d^avis. • Turn, that it toas not the Queen*a 
ovm choice, hit that the had been persuaded to choose thus. ^ To . 
wish sovne one not well = en vouloir d quelqu*un ; ne pas souhaiter de 
bknAguetqu^wn. ^ Of absenting hifhfrom the cowrt = de V Eloigner 
'^ ~ Ex. XLVIII. Note ', Part I. " 

t That of Lord Chancellor. 



X.— THE LAST WITCHES. 

The destruction of the old notions respecting witch- 
craft was effected between the Bestoration and the 
Revolution — ^that is to say, in 1660, the majority of 
educated men still believed in^ witchcraft; while in 1688 
the majority disbelieved it.^ In 1665, the old orthodox 
view was stated by Chief -Baron Hale, who, on a trial ^ of 
two women for witchcraft, said to the jury, "That there 
are such* creatures as witches, I make^ no doubt at all ; 
for,^ first/ the Scriptures haveafiSrmed so much; ^secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations have provided laws against 
such persons, which® is an argiunent of confidence of 
such a crima" This reasoning was irresistible^ and the 
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witches were hung; but the change in public opinion 
began to affect even the judges, and after this melancholy 
exhibition of the Chief -Baron's, such scenes became 
gradually rarer. Three persons were executed at Exeter 
for witchcraft in 1682, and Hutchinson says, "I sup- 
pose these are the three last that have been^^ hanged in 
England." Dr. Parr, however, states that two witches 
were hung at Northampton in 1705 ; and that in 1712 
five other witches suffered the same fate at the same 
place. This is all the more^^ shaineful, because a dis^ 
belief in the existence of witches had become almost 
universal among educated men ; though ^^ the old super- 
stition was well defended on the judgment-seat^* and in 
the pulpit. However, all was in vain; every year 
diminished the old belief; and in 1736 the laws against 
witchcraft were repealed,^* and another vestige of super- 
ertition effaced from the English statute-book. — ^Bucele's 
History of Civilisation in England, ' ^ 

^ To believe in = croire d. » To it = y, before the verb. ' On 
a trial of ttvo women for vrUchcraft = Dans un procis oil d&uos 
femTTves itaient accusSes de sorcell&rie, * Turn, creatures such as. \ 
SiLch as = tel que. ^ I make no doubt at all = je ne doute point, 
sentence which should be placed before tJiat there are, &c., and see-' 
Eule *, Ex. VII. Part I. » See Ex. XXIV. Note », Tart I. ' Se^ 
Ex. I. Note ", Part II, * Turn, t?u Scriptwhes have affirmed U. 
• Which is not. here qui or que, because it does not relate to one^ 
particular noun expressed befor^ ; it refers to the whole' sentence, 
the wisdom of all nations hath provided laws against such persons. 
Which is here ce qui (that which), it should be cs que, if in thfr 
accusative, i* See Ex. XXXVIII. Note " Part I. " All the^ 
moTf... because = cPau^nt plus... que. " See Ex. I. Note*, Part" 
IL *• Judgment-seat = tribunal, ^ To repeal = abroger. 



XI.— AN AMIABLE JUDGE. 

Justice Graham was the most polite judge that ever 
adorned^ the bench. On one occasion it was said he 
had hastily condemned a man, who had been capitally 
convicted,^ to transportation, when the clerk of the 
csorty in a whisper, set^ him light. '^Ohl'' ho ccz- 
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daimedy " criminal, I beg your pardon ; come back : " 
and putting on the black cap courteously apologised* 
for the mistake, and consigned him to the gallows, to 
be hanged by the neck until^ he was dead. To one 
found guilty of burglary, he would^ say : " My honest 
friend, you are found guilty of felony, for which it is 
my painful duty,'' &o. Among other peculiarities he 
had a custom of repeating the answers made to him,^ 
as illustrated in the following dialogue: — "My good 
friend, you are charged^ with murder : what have you 
to observe on the subject 1 " " Eh 1 my lord I" " Eh 1 
how did it happen V* " Why, my lord, Jem aggravated 
me, and swore he would knock ^ the breath out of my 
body." "Good; he would knock the breath out of 
your body ; and what did you reply ? " " Kothing ; I 
floored him." "Good; and then. . . ." "Why, then, 
tny lord, they took^^ him up and found that his head 
was cut open." "His head was cut open; good.; and 
what followed 1 " ^^ " After that, my lord, they gathered 
him up to take^^ him to the hospital, but he <Hed on the 
road." "He died on the road; very ffood" — London 
HevtcWm 

^ See Ex. XXXVIII. Note ^ Part I. * CapUally convicted = 
dSelari coupdble d^assassincU. ' Set him right = lui expliqua 
i*erreur quHl avait eommise, ^ To apologia for = 8*excu8er de. 
■ See Ex. III. Note «, Part II. * He would say. Would is not 
translated by a eonditiondl, when used as a sign of an imperfect, 
f.0. an habitual action. Re toouM say = disait. ^ Made to hdm 
= qu'on hit faisait. See Ex. III. Note \ Part I. * Tobe charged 
fjoiOi = itre aecusi de, ^ He would knock my breath ou/t of my 
body = Urne tueraU. ^* To take up = relever, ramasser, ^^ And 
what followed f =z et qu^arrtm-t-il ensuite f " To take some OM 
somewhere » mener, conduire quelqu^un quelqueparU 



XII.— LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, AND THEN 
ON THAT. 

"Father is coming 1" and little round faces grow 
Iong,i and merry voices are hushed, and toys are hustled^ 
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into the closet ; and mamma glances^ nervously at the ; 
door ; and baby is bribed^ with a lump of sugar to keep 
the peace : and father's business-face relaxes not a muscle; 
^ and the little group huddle like timid sheep in a comer, 
and tea is despatched as silently as if ^ speaking was 
prohibited by the statute-book ; and the childi-en creep 
like culprits to bed, marvelling^ that baby dare crow so 
loud, now that " Father has come/' \ 

"Father is coming!" and bright eyes sparkle^ for 
joy ; and tiny feet dance with glee ; and eager faces press 
against the window-pane ; and rosy lips claim kisses at 
the door ; and picture-books lie unheeded^ on the table; 
and tops, and balls, and dolls and kites ^ are discussed ; 
and little Susy lays her soft cheeks against the paternal 
whiskers with the most fearless abandon ; and Charley 
gets a love-pat ^<^ for his medal ; and mamma's face grows 
radiant ; and the evening paper^^ is read,^^ — ^not silently, 
but aloud, — and tea, and toast, and time vanish with 
equal celerity, for jubilee has^^ arrived and " Father 
has^^ come 1 " — Fannt Feen. 

* To grow long = t^dllonger. 2 To hustle = Jeter pile-mile, 
Hee Ex. III. Note \ Part 1. » To glance at = Jeter un regard mr. 
* To bribe = stcborner, gagner. ^ As if speaMng was prohibited 
= gue s'U itaU dSfendu de parler, « To marvel = ^itonner. 
See Ex. VII. Note *, Part I. ' To sparkle for Joy = itinceler de 
joie. liemark. — Verbs in eler and eter double the I or the t, before 
an e mute. * To lie unheeded = rester cUxindonni, ® Kite = cerf- 
volant (pi. eerfs-volants). ^^ Love-pat = une petite tape. ^^ Evening- 
paper = Journal du soir. " See Ex. III. Note >> Part I. i> The 
verbs all&r, arri/ver, mourir, rester, partir, sortvr, wntr, UmbeVy Ac 
are conjugated with the auxiliary itre in their compound tenses. 



Xni.— ESCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Once on a time,^ a statesman, in the shock and con- 
test of parties, prevailed^ so far as^ to procure, by his 
eloquence, the banishment of an able adversary ; whom 
he secretly followed, offering him money for his support 
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duiing bis exile, and soothing him with topics of con- 
solation in his misfortune. " Alas t *' cries the banished 
statesman, *^ with what regret must^ I leave my friends 
in this city, where even enemies^ are so generous I " 
Virtue, though in* an enemy, here pleased him ^nd we 
also give it the just tribute of praise and approbation ; 
nor,® do we retract these sentiments, when we hear^ that 
the action passed^ at Athens about two thousand years 
ago,® and that the persons' names were Eschines and 
Demosthenes. — ^D. Hume. 

1 Once on a time = wne fois, ' L*einporUr, obtenir Vavantage. 
* A ee poird que (with the indicative), or jusqu*d (prep, with the 
infinitive). * Dois-je, ' /n, before a noun of persons, and not 
ireferring to the body, but to the soul, the mind, is tl^nslated by 
cftes, sometimes by en ; never by dana, which'means wUhint inside 
€f, • Nor do toe retract these senHmenis = et Turns ne ritraetons pas 
nan plus ces sentiments, ^ Apprendre. See fex. LVI. Note *, 
Fart I. ^ Passed = se passaii, ^ Ahoui tvx> thousand years ago 
=i Hya environ deux mills ana. See Ex. Y. Note ^, Part L 



X 



XIV.— THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of tho 
Crusades, a revolution took place ^ among ^ the Spaniards, 
Normans, and French, which gradually extended itself 
to the rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was 
degraded^ to the plebeians ; the cavalry formed the 
strength of the armies; and the honourable name of 
" miles f*' or soldier, was confined solely to the* gentlemen 
who served on horseback, and who were invested with* 
the character of knighthood. 

The dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of 
sovereignty, divided the provinces among their faithful 
barons ; the barons distributed among their vassals the 
fiefs, or benefices, of their jurisdiction ; and these mili- 
tary tenants, the peers of each other,^ and of their lord, 
oomposed the noble or equestrian order, that disdained 
to conceive the peasants, or burghers, as of the same 
Binecies as themselves. The dignity of their birth was 
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preserved by pure and equal alliances ; their sons, alone, 
who could ^ produce four quarters, or lines of ancestry, 
without spot or^ reproach, might ^ legally pretend to the 
honour of knighthood ; but a valiant plebeian was some- 
times enriched and ennobled^ by the sword, and became 
the father of a new race. A single knight could^ impart, 
according to his judgment, the character which he re- 
ceived, and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived 
more glory from this personal distinction, than from the 
lustre of their diadem. — Gibbon. 

^ To take place = avoir lieu. • Among (nations) = chez, ' I>e- 
graded to = donner ii...en sigiw d^woilissement. * Cov- fined aoUhj 
to the ^ ne fut donni qu*aiix. • Invested with = revStu de. See 
Ex. XII. Note », Part T. • See Remark, Ex. LXXV. Note ', 
Part I. ^ See Ex. XXXIII. Note >, Part I. » ni, » To ennoble 
s= ennohliTf when it nitons to make more illustrious: Les beaux 
arts ennoUissent une langue (Acad^mie) ; and akoblir, when it 
means to give titles of nobility : Le roi seul peat anoblir (Acad^mie). 



XY.—A BILL OF COSTS. 

A worthy old gentleman in the country, having em- 
ployed an attorney, of whom he had a pretty^ good 
opinion, to do some law business for him in London, was 
greatly surprised, on his coming 2 to town, and demand- 
ing-^ his bill of law charges, to find out^ it amounted to 
at least three times the sum he expected ; the honest 
attorney assuring him that there was no article in bis 
bill that was^ not^ fair and reasonable. " Nay," said 
the country gentleman, " there is one of them"^ which, 
I am sure, cannot be so,^ for^ you have put down three 
shillings and fourpence for going to South wark, when 
none of my business lay^® that way ;" pray, what is the 
meaning of that,^2 gip^" hq^^i gij.^^ g^i^j 1^^^ u ^y^^^^^ 

for fetching the turkey that you sent me for a present 
from the country." — Job Milleb. j ^ 

1 /V«% (adverb) — assez, ^ Qicand il vint. » MquHldemarmT 
See Ex. XVII. Note », Part I. ^ Trouper, dicouvHr. »See 

f2 
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Ex. XXXVIII. Rule" Parti. • See Ex. XXXVIII. Note", Parti. 
' Of them = m, before the verb. • & = &, before the verb Sin, 
» See Ex. XXIV. Note », Part I. " Tolie=: »e tnmver. ^ Thk 
toay = par id, dams eetU directum-^; that way = par /A, dama 
eetU diredion-llL ^' WluU is the meaning of that f = fu*ett-eg pt$ 
eela signiJU t 



XVI.— ^THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD'S 
NEIGHBOURS. 

The place of onr retreat was in a little neighbourliood, 
consisting of ^ farmers, who tilled their own grounds and 
were equal ^ strangers to opulence and poverty. As they 
had almost all the conveniences of life within them- 
selves,^ they seldom visited towns or cities in search of ^ 
superfluities. Remote from the polite,^ they still re- 
tained the primeval simplicity of manners ; and frugal 
by hahit, they scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. 
They wrought with cheerfulness on* days of labour: 
but observed festivals as intervals of idleness and 
pleasure. They kept up^ the Christmas carol, sent true 
loveknots on Valentine morning,"^ ate pancakes on 
Shrovetide,® showed their wit on® the first of April, and 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve.^^ Being 
apprised of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came 
out to meet^^ their minister, dressed in^^ their fine clothes, 
and preceded by a pipe and tabor ; a feast also was pro- 
vided for our reception, at which we sat cheerfully down ; 
and what the conversation^^ wanted in wit, was made up 
in laughter. 1^ — Oliveb Goldsmith. 

* Consister en, « Translate equally (the adverb). • WitMn 
ihemtelves = ehez eux, * In search of = dla recherche de, " Re- 
mote from the polite = Uoignis des vices de la eivilieatton. ' Ob- 
server, ^ Sent true loneknots on Valentine morning = t^envoyaient 
des nontds d* amour d la Saint- ValevUin, ^ On Skrove-tide = le 
mardi-gras, ' On is never translated in dates ; of, before the name 
of the month, is not translated either. Besides, the cardinal 
numbers are used, not the ordinal, as in English. The ordinal 
number premier, however, is used, and is an exception to the fore- 
rule. ^® On Michaelmas-eve = d to Saint-Michel, ^ See 
nil. Note 1^ Part II. " See Ex. XII. Note •, Part I 
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^ And tohat the cowveraation toanUd in wit = et ee qui manqua 
d la eonverscUion au point de we de Vesprit, ^ Was made up in 
laughter = jfitt suppUipar la gaiU, 



XVII.— THE VICAU OF WAKEFIELD'S HOUSE. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with^ a beautiful underwood^ 
behind,^ and a prattling river before;* on one side^ a 
meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted of* 
about twenty acres of excellent land, having given a 
hundred pounds for my predecessor's good-will. Nothing 
could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the 
elms and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. 
My house consisted of® but one story, and was covered 
with'^ thatch, which ^ gave it an air of great snugness ; 
the walls on the inside ^Xirere nicely whitewashed, and 
my daughters undertook to adorn them with^® pictures 
of their own designing. Though ^^ the same room served 
us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer ; 
besides, as it was kept^^ with the utmost neatness, the / 
dishes, plates, and coppers/^^ being well scoured, and all 
disposed in bright rows on the shelves, the eye was 
agreeably relieved,^* and did not want richer furniture. 
There were three other apartments : ^^ one for my wife 
and me ; another for our two daughters ; and the third, 
with two beds, for the rest of the children. — Oliveb 
Goldsmith. 

* Par, • Underwood = taillis, • Behind (adv. of place) = par- 
derri^re, * Before (adv. of place) = par-devant; before (adv. of 
time) = auparavant. » See Ex. VIII. Note ", Part II. « See 
Ex. XVI. Note \ Part II. ' See Ex XII. Note », Part I. « See 
Ex. X. Note 9, Part II. » A VinUrieur, ^ See Ex. XII. Note », 
Part I. ^^ Tom, it is true that.., ; bui that only made it warmer, 
" Eniretenu. ^' Coppers = casseroles, ** The eye was agreeably 
relieved = la vue €tait agridblement reposie, ^' Apartments = 
ehamJfret, 
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XVin.— MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



To all the charms of beauty, Mary added those accom- 
plishments^ which render their impression irresistible. 
Polite, a£Eable, insinuating, sprightly, and capable of 
speaking and of writing with equal ease and dignity. 
Sudden, however, and violent in all her attachments ; 
because her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Im- 
patient of^ contradiction, because she had been accus- 
tomed from her infancy to be treated as a queen. Ko 
stranger, on some occasions, to dissimulation ; which, in 
that perfidious court, where she received her education, 
was reckoned among the necessary arts of government. 
Kot insensible to flattery, or unconscious of that pleasure, 
with which almost every woman beholds the influence of 
her own beauty. Formed with the qualities that we love, 
not with the talents that we admire, she was an agree- 
able woman, rather than an illustrious queen. 

The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered 
with^ sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times^ under the restraint of dis- 
cretion,^ betrayed her both^ into errors and into crimes. 
To say that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
for*^ that long and almost uninterrupted s\iccession of 
calamities which befell her ; we must likewise add that 
she was often imprudent, ^v/'' ' 

Mary's sufferings exceed, both^ in degree and in 
duration, those tragical distresses^ which fancy has 
feigned, to excite sorrow and commiseration ; and while 
we survey^ them, we are apt* altogether to forget her 
frailties ; we think of her faults with less indignation, 
and approve of bur tears, as if they were shed for a 
person, who had attained much nearer to pure virtue. — 

EOBEBTSOK. 

1 Jccomplishmmta = taZerUs. » See Ex. XXIV. Note ", Part I. 

* Temper&i with = modirS par, ^ At aU times = tovjours, 
' Under the restraint of discretion rz goiwemi par la pnuUnee, 

• Both = et. ^ To account for = expliquer. * To survey = con- 
Mirer aUentivement. » See Ex. II. Note », Part II. 
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XDL— ELDON AT OXFORD. 

Wben John Soott, afterwards Lord Eldon, joined his 
brother William at Oxford, he was soon entered as a 
fellow-commoner ; and showed himself so well prepared 
with a variety of classical and general information^ that 
he had not been a year^ at college before^ he stood for^ 
and won a fellowship open to natives^ of Korthmnber- 
land. While^ an undergraduate, John had a narrow 
escape^ of his life. He was skating on Christ Church 
meadow, and venturing on a portion of it but weakly 
frozen,^ fell into a ditch deep enough to^ allow him to 
sink to^® the neck. When he had scrambled out,*^ 
and^^ was dripping from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy vendor shuffled towards him, and 
recommended a glass of something^ warm ; upon which ^* 
Edward Norton, of University College, sweeping past, 
cried out to the retailer, " None of your brandy for that 
wet young man ; he never drinks but^^ when^* he is c^ry." 
— ^Twiss' Lift of Lord Eldon. 

^ CcnnoAManua, ' He had not been a year = U fCyanaUpoi iii» 
an qu*il 6taU, ' Que, ^ He stood for and won afelUnoeMp ^Use 
prfyenta comme candidal pour wu place de numhre d*tmcolUge . . . 
4t Vemporta, la gagna, ' Natives of N. — personnes nSes dans U 
K. * Translate, When he vxu an undergradtuUe, ^ J. had a 
narrow escape of his life ^ la vie de J, ftU en danger extrime. 
^ Of it but weakly frozen s qui niitail que faiblement geUe, 
* Ewmgh ... . to = oMtz .... pour, "^ to, meaning here as 
far as = jusqu'd. ^^ To scramble out = sortir avec beaufioup de 
difficuM. " See Ex. XVII. Note », Part I. " See Ex. LIX. 
Kote ', Part I. " Which = quoi^ after a preposition. ^ bvjt ^ 
n« . . . . que, ^ When is indifferently quand or lorsquCy except 
in interrogative sentences, where when is always quand, Ex.: Wlin 
shall you cornel = quand viendrez-voust ifote. — After g^ue, qui^ 
ear, quoique, diC, lorsque is preferred to quand, for the sgJlo of 
euphony. Qui ^[uand, ear quand^ soond most disagreeably to the 
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XX.— DEATH OF MARAT. 

Hark, a rap again^ ! A musical woman's voioe^ 
refusing to be rejected^ : it is the citoyenne who would' 
do France a service. Marat, recognising from within,^ 
cries, " Admit her.'* Charlotte Corday is admitted. 

" Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen, the seat of 
rebellion, and wish to speak with you.'' ''Be seated, 
mon enfant. Now what are the traitors doing at Caen ? 
What deputies are at Caen 9 " Charlotte names some 
deputies. '' Their heads shall fall within^ a fortnight,'' 
croaks the eager people's friend, clutching his tablets to 
write : Barbaroux, Potion, writes he with bare, shrunk 
'irm, turning aside ^ in the bath: Potion, and Louvet, 

and Charlotte has drawn her knife from the sheath ; 

plunges it, with^ one sure stroke, into the writer's heart. 
" A moi, chere amie, Help, dear ! " no more^ could the 
death-choked say or shriek. The helpful washerwoman 
running in, there is no Friend of the People, or Friend 
of the Washerwoman left, but his life with a groan 
gushes out, indignant, to the shades below. — Thomas 
Cablyle, French Eevolutum, 

^ A rap (igmnt = <m frappe encore. ^ It/tfusmg to he reeded s 
refasami qyCan,^ with the subjunctive. • TF'ould =■ cUsire^ vovdraii. 
* From wUhin = de VinUrieur, * Within a fortnight = amaiU 
quineejows, • To turn (active) = toumer ; to turn (neuter) = m 
toumer; aside = de c6tL ^ JD'une mavn sure. See Ex. XII. 
Note ®, Part I. ® No more could the death-choked say or shriek = 
p$lv/i que la mort ^touffaU ne put parler nt crier davajUage, 



XXL— VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMAS. 

Events in Hugo's dramas are rapid, impressive, full 
of action and fire; they all ^ bear the traces of their 
birth. No modern literature, none^ at least ^ since the 
death of Scott, can show stories full of such* various 
and, as may be said, Titanic force,^ now<^ angry in resist- 
ance to society and destiny, now delicately graceful as 
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a flower or a childL/ If ^ Victor Hugo had touched only 
one of the many/strings, if he had only been lyrist, 
dramatist, or novelist, he would still have ranked with^ 
the chief French writers. But adding, as he does,^ 
variety and abundance to quality, it^^ is not easy to see 
how any^^ other French poet can be placed ^^ beside- 
lum.—J)aay News, Feb. 27, 1877. 

1 See Ex. XIX. Note *, Part I. « Aucun. ^ At Uast ^ dm 
moins. Translate this expression, however, by au moins^ when it 
refers to number. Ex. : Oive me at least ten shillings = dormez-moi 
AU MOINS dix sehellings. * See Ex. XLVIII. Note ^ Part I. 
** See Ex. XI. Note *, Part I. • Now . . . now ; sometimes . . . 
sometimes = tantdt '. . . . tanidt ^ In the past, always write tiie* 
imperfect of the indicative after t/, even if it had the form of a 
conditional in English. Ex.: J f U should he fine = t^Ufaisaitbecni. 
• II av/raU encore 4ti plod or comptS parmi, ® ComTM il le fait, 
w See Ex. XVI. Note ', Part I. ^ Aumn. " See Ex. IILNote V 
PartL 



XXn.— THE TBIALi OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

On Wednesday morning the thronged Palais de Justice 
and Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face — beautiful 
and calm : she dates it ' fourth day of the Prepai*ation of 
Peace.' A strange murmur ran through the Hall, at 
sight of her,2 you could not say of what character. 
Tmville has his indictments : the cutler of the Palais- 
Royal will testify that he sold her the sheath-knife 
" All these details are needless,'' interrupted Charlotte 
'• it is I that killed^ Marat.'' " By whose instigation* 1 ' 
" By no one's.* " " What tempted you, then % " " His. 
crimes." *• I killed one man," added she, raising* her 
voice extremely, as^ they went on^ with their questions 
— " I killed one man to® save a hundred thousand ;i® a 
villain to save innocents ; a savage wild- beast to give 
repose to my country. I was a^^ Republican before the 
Revolution ; I never wanted ^^ energy." There \b 
nothing to be said.^^ The public gazes astonished: 
the hasty limners sketch her features, Charlotte not 
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disapproving : ^^ the men of law proceed with their for- 
malities. , The doom is death as a^^ murderess. — ^Thokas 
Garltle, French Revolution. 

^ Trial = prods, * At sight of her zs quwnd on Vaperput, 
' C*€St moi qui ai tui. ^ By whose, instigation = d Vinstigation ds 
qui. Note. — You never b^n a question b^ dont. Ex. : Whose 
book is this = d qui est ce livre. Besides, dojU is a relative pronoiin, 
and in the sentence *, whose cannot he translated by dant, aa it 
relates to no noun expressed before. ^ By no oiu^s, = d ViiuU- 
gation de personne. See the question ^ above. ^ Baising her 
■ooice = en ilevant la voix. See £2. YI. Note ^\ Part II. ^>As = 
d mesure que, when an action goes on at the same time as another. 
£x. : The enemy vrithdreto, as toe adoaneed = Vennemi se retirait d . 
mesure que nous avancions, ^ To go on with = omtinuer, * See £z^ 
-^I. Note », Part I. 10 Translate, a hundred-thousand of th^ 
See Ex. LXXIY. Note ', Part I. " See Ex. II. Note ^/Vixi 
II. ^' To want = manquer de, Tvam,Ihdve never wanted energy, 
and remember that in a negative sentence the partitive article is 
always de, or d? before a noun beginning with an e mute or a silent 
h, ^ There is nothing to be said = il ny a rien d dire. Of. House 
to be sold = maison d vendre, ^^ C, not disapproving zz C,nsi^ 
opposantpas. 



XXin.— A GOOD COMPARISON. 

During the assizes, in a case of assault and battery, 
where a stone had been thrown by the defendant,^ the 
following^ clear and conclusive^ evidence was drawn 
out of a witness : 

"Did you see* the defendant throw the stone 1" 
^' I saw a stone, and I was pretty sure the defendant 
threw it." 

** Was^ it a large stone t " "I should say^ it was a 
large stone.'' 

" Can't you say how^ big it was ?" "I should say it 
was a stone of some^ bigness." 

"Can't you give the jury some idea of the stone) " 
** Why, as near as I recollect,^ it was something of a 
•tone." 

** Can't you compare it to some other object 1 " 
J^ Why, if I were to compare it,^<^ so as to ^^ give some 
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notion of the stone, I should say it was as large as a 
Ixntp of chalk." — Loed Bbougham. 

^ Defendant = cteeusi. In dyil law-suits defendant is difendeur, 
* difendereese ; plaintiff or applicant is demandeur, demandereaee, 
^ To be placed-4rfter the noun. • Aussi elaire que conclvante, 
Svidence (in trial^ = deposition, * Turn, have you seen M In the 
imperfect of the indicative. Was it, at the time when you 
saw it. ^ Je erois que. ^ How Hg it was-rzde quelle yroaseUr ells 
itaiL * Certain. * As near as I recollect = atUant qiie Je puis me 
rappeUr. To the hest of my belief = atUant que je puis croire. 
^^ Jf I were to compare it = si favais d fairs wne comparaison. 
" Soasto =: de mxinih-e d, followed by the infinitiYe. 



XXIY.— A VISIT TO BEDLAM. 

The unfortunate young lady"^ had till now^ seemed 
entranced in thought,^ with* her eyes fixed on a little 
garnet-ring she wore on her finger :^ she turned them 
now*^ upon Harley. "Willy is no more!*' said she, 
"do you weep for my "Willy? Blessings" on your 
tears ! I would^ weep too, hut my brain is dry ; and 
it hums, it hums, it burns 1 *' She drew nearer* to 
Harley. " Be comforted, young lady," said he, " your 
Willy is in heaven.'* "Is he, indeed, and shall we 
meet^^ again 1 And shall that frightful man (pointing 
to^^ the keeper) not he there? Alas! I am grown 
naughty of late : I have almost forgotten to think of 
heaven ; yet I pray sometimes ; when I can,^^ j pray, 
and sometimes I sing ; when I am saddest, I sing. You 
shall hear me ; hush ! 

" * Light be the earth on Willy's breast, 

And green the sod that wraps his grave ! * " 

There was a plaintive wildness^^ in the air not i* to 
be withstood ; and except the keepers, thei-e was not an 
unmoistened eye^^ around her. — Mackenzie. 

J ^ Young lady = Jeunefille. * Jusqu* cthrs. Now is translated 
1 by alors in time past. ' Entranced in thought =s pl(mgie dans %me 
i vrof(mde miditatum, ^ See Ex. XXIX. Note >, Part I. * (Mhsr 
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fmqw = ott djoig^ • See* aboye. ^ Blessinga on your Uanl =r 
qu6 V08 larmes aoierU hinies / * I would = je voudrais. The yerb 
wnUoir is used and not the conditional of to weep, because some 
emplutfu is laid on would, ' To drraw near to = ^approcher de. 
" See Ex. V. Note *, Part I. " To point = indiquer ; fnontrer au 
doigt, ^ Whm I can =^ quand je le poux ; quand eda m'ett 
possible. " T?iere w(u a plaintive wUdness = U y amaU auelque 
ehose de plainH/ et de aauvage. See Ex. LIX. Note \ Part I. 
^* Not to he withstood = augud on nepouvait pas rinster. " There 
was not an unmoistemd eye around her ^ U n*y aoaitpas auUntr 
cPelU un seul obU gui ne fiU hwmide. See Ex. XXXYIIL Note ^ 
and ", Part I. 



^ 



XXY.— THE MISANTHROPIST. 



j: 



The education of your youth is preposterous : jou 
ivaste at school years in^ improving talents, without 
ever having spent an hour in^ discovering them; one 
promiscuous line of instruction is followed,^ without 
regard to^ genius, capacity, or probable situation in the 
commonwealth. From this bear-garden of the pedagogue, 
a raw unprincipled boy is turned loo^ ^ upon the world 
to travel, without any ideas but^^lihose of improving his 
dress at Paris, or starting in^ taste, by^ gazing on some 
paintings at Home. Ask him about^ the manners of 
the people, and he will tell you, that the'stirt is worn* 
much shorter in France, and that everybody eats maca- 
roni in Italy. When he returns home,^ he buys a seat in ^^ 
parliament, and studies the constitution at Arthur*s.^^ — 
Mackenzie. 

1 A, with the infinitive. « See Ex. III. Note \ Part I. » With- 
out regard to =: sans avoir igard d. ^ To turn loose = Ideher; 
knaser aUer libremeiU. " Any .... InU = d^autre .... que. 
« See Ex. YII. Note >, Part I. ^ Ask hitn about = faites-lvi de» 
questions au sujet de. ^ See Ex. III. Note i, Part, I. > Hotm ^ 
chest lui. »« In = au. See Ex. V. Note «, Part I. ^^ See Ex. XIII. 
Note"', Parti. 
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XXVI.— WACKFOKD SQTJEERS, ESQ. 

Mr. Sqneers'^ appearance was not prepossessing. He 
had but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in 
favour of two. The eye he had, was unquestionably 
useful, but decidedly not ornamental : being of a greenish 
grey,^ and in shape ^ resembling^ the fan-light of a 
4street-door. The blank side of his face was much 
wrinkled and puckered up, which ^ gave him a very 
sinister appearance, especis^ly when he smiled, at which 
times ^ his expression bordered closely on^ the villanous. 
His hair was very flat and shiny, save at tfie^ehds,^ 
where it was brushed stiffly up® fron^ a low protruding 
forehead, which assorted well ^th his harsh voice and 
coarse manner. He was^ about two or three and fifty, 
and a trifle below the middle^® size ; he wore a white 
neckerchief with ^^ long ends, and ^ suit of scholastic 
black; but his coat sleeps being a great deal ^ too 
long, and his trousers a great deal too short, he appeared 
ill at ease^^ in his clothes, and as if ]ie were in a per- 
petual state of astonishment at^^ finding himself so 
respectable. — Chables Dickens. 

'^ Of a greenish grey = d'lm gris verddtre. ■ In shape = par la 
f&mve. ' To resevrible = ressembler d. * See Ex. X. Note •, Part II. 
» Moments. • Bordered closely on = touchaU de pr^ d; frisaU. 
^ BovZ. * Brossi droit en Vair, • H avait eiwiron cinquamU deux 
<m cinqiiante troii iins, ^^ The middle size = la taille moyenne. 
** Wiih long ends = d longs bouts {toith = d, before a noun attri- 
bute). ^' A great deal = beatumtp, ^^ HI at ease = mcU A son 
nise. ** At finding himself =: de se trouver. 



^ 



XXVII.— STERNE AND THE MONK. 



As I pronounced the words grecU claims (poverty), he 
gave a slight glance with his eyes downwards^ upon the 
fileeve of his tunic. I felt the full force of the appeal. 
<*I acknowledge it," said I, *'a coarse habit, and that^ but* 
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once in three years. Tidth meagre diet — are no great 
matters : and the true point of pity is, as they can be 
earned^ in the world with so little industry, that your 
order should wish^ to procure them, by* pressing upon 
a fund, which is the property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm ; and had you been ^ of the 
Order of Mtrq/, instead of the Order of St, Francis, poor 
as I am,"® continued I, pointing^ to my portmanteau, 
"full cheerfully should it have been opened to you for 
the ransom of the imfortunate." The monk made me 
a bow. "But of all others," resumed^ I, "the unfor- 
tunate of our own country, surdiy, have the first rights ; 
and I have left thousands in distress upon our' own 
shore." The monk gave a cordial wave with his head ^^ — 
as much^^ as to say : No doubt there is misery enough^* 
in every cwmer of the ^ world, >as'well as within our 
convent. ^.^But we distinguish," said I," laying ^^ my 
hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return for his 
appeal — " we distinguish, my good father, betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of their own labour, 
and those who eat the bread of other people's, and have 
no other ^'* plan in life, but to get through it^^ in sloth 
and ignorance /or the love of God" — Sterne. 

^ He gave a alight glcmce vnth his eyes doumwards = iljeta un 
Uger coup d^oeU, ^ This = ceci, when meaning this thing ; that = 
cela, when meaning that thing. ' BiU, only = seulemerU. ^ See 
Ex. III. Note \ Fart I. ^ Shmld wish to procwre thsm = 
disire se Us procurer. • See Ex. VII. Note ', Part I. ' Turn, 
wnd if you had been. ^ Poor as I am = totU pauvre que j4 
suis : no doubt, no subjui^tive. Note. — Qttelqus pauvre que je 
sois would mean hoioever poor I may he. There is here some 
doubt entertained, and the subjunctive is used. ' See Ex. 
XXIV. Note ", Part II. " 0cm a cordial wave with his head =* 
secotui la tite cordialem^ent. ^^ As much as to say = comms pour 
dire. '^ Turn, enov/gh misery, and see Rule Ex. XL Note ^', Part I. 
^3 Laying my hand =3 posant la main. ^^ Have no other .... 
hit = n*ont d^ autre .... que. ** To get through it = de passer 
leur vie. 
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XXVITL— RTJEAL LIFE. 

The foreigner who would ^ form a correct opiniozi of 
the English character must not confine^ his observations 
to the metropolis. He must go forth into the country ; 
he must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he must visit 
castles, villas, farm-houses, and cottages; he must 
wander through parks and gardens, along hedges and 
gi*een lanes ; he must loiter about country churches, 
attend^ wakes and fairs, and other rural festivals ; and 
cope with the people in all their conditions, and all 
their habits and humours. Ny 

It is in the country that the EnglisSStan gives scope ^ 
to his natural feelings. He gladly breaks loose ^ from 
the cold formalities and negative civilities of town, 
throws off his habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous 
and freehearted. He manages to collect round him all 
the conveniences and elegancies of polite life and banish 
its^ restraints. His country-seat abounds with every 
requisite, either for studious retirement, tasteful gr^ti- . 
fication, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, 
horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds are 
at hand."^ He puts no constraint,^ either^ upon his 
guests or himself, but, in the true spirit of hospitality, 
provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves every one 
to partake ^cording to his own inclination. — ^Washing- 
ton IBVING.V 

^ Emphasis Is laid on vould, use the verb vouloir, * Must noi 
confine his observations to the metropolis = ne doit pas se homer d^ 
observer la ville. » To attend = oiler voir, * To give scope = 
downer libre earritre, * ^ to break loose = s*afframhir, • See Ex. 
XXXII. Note.^ Fart I. ^ At hand — H sa disposition, pris de lui^ 
sous la main. ^ He puts no constraint = U n'impose de coTttrainte, 
* Either , , . , or ^ soU .... soi^ ; soi^ .... ou, in affirma« 
tire sentences ; wi • • • • fi^ with ne before the yefb^ in negative 
- tentencea. 
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XXIX.— REFLECT BEFORE YOU ACT. 

A certain Cham of Tartary going a progresa^ with 
ms nobles, was met by a dervise who cried with^ a loud 
voice : " Whoever will give me a hundred pieces of gold, 
I will give him a pie6e* of* advice." 

The Cham ordered^ Mm the sum; upon which the 
•dervise said : " Begin nothing of which* thou hast^ not* 
well considered the end." 

The courtiers, upon hearing this plain sentence, 
smiled, and said with a sneer : " The dervise is well 
f)aid for his maxim." 

But the king was so well satisfied with^ the answer, 
that he ordered it <^ to be written in golden letters in 
several places of his palace, and engraved on all his 
plate. Not long after,® the king's surgeon was bribed* 
to kill him with a poisoned lancet at the time he let him 
l>lood. 

One day, when the king's arm was bound, and^® the 
fatal lancet in the surgeon's hand, he read on the basin : 
" Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered 
the end." He immediately started, and let^^ the lancet 
fall out of his hands. The king observed his confusion 
And inquired ^2 the reason; the surgeon fell prostrate, 
confessed the whole affair, was pardoned, and the con- 
spirators died. The Cham, turning ^^ to his courtiers, 
told them : " That counsel could not be too much valued, 
which had saved a king's life." — The Spectator. 

1 Oovng a progress — itcmt en voyage, • See Ex. XII. Note •, Part 
I. ' Ordered him the sum = ordorma qu*on lui donndt la somme. 
* Of which = dont, ' Use the subjunctive after the relative pro- 
noun do9U, preceded by a negative. • See Ex. XXXVII 1. Note ^\ 
Part I. ' J£e ordered it to be toritten = il ordonna qu'on V6crit>U, 
See Ex. III. Note \ and Ex. VII. Rule *, Parti. » JVo< lona after 
= peudetempsapris 9 fFas Irribed to Ml =^ se laissa diciderpar 
desprSsents d tuer. " See Ex. XVII. Note », Part I. " La^ 
And /atre must be immediately followed by the infinitive (old 
I permissive and causative moods). Ex.: Z«< thai man go otU s 
llatssez sortir cet h&nirM; Make that child loalk = faites marchet 
\^ffffanl, " Inquired the reason ^ lui en demmda la raison. 
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XXX.— HEALTH. 

Such is the power of health, that without its* co- 
operation, every other comfort is torpid, and lifeless, as 
the powers of vegetation without the sun. And yet 
this bliss is commonly thrown away in thoughtless neg- 
ligence, or in foolish experiments on our own strength ; 
we let it perish without remembering its^ value, or waste 
it, to show how much we have to spare i^it is sometimes* 
given up to the management of levity and chance, and 
sometimes sold for TEe - applause of jollity* and di»- 
bauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal impro- 
priety, by the votaries of business, and the followers 
of pleasure. Some^ ruin their health by intemperate 
studies, oth^'s by incessant revels : though it requires 
no great abilities to prove, that he^ loses pleasure, who 
losei^ health. To the noisy rout of bacchanalian rioters 
it is almost in vain to offer advice. 

Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we naturally 
fly ; but let us not run from one enemy to another, nor 
take shelter^ in the arms of sickness.— Johnson. 

^ In the note Ex. XXXII. Note ', Part I., it is said translate 
its hy of it = en, and place this pronoun m before the verb. In 
the above sentence there is no verb. One should be introdnoed. 
Tnm, without haovng its eo-qperation, * See ^ above. Without 
remembering its value = sans nous rappeler queUe en est la valeur. 
* To show how much we have to spare = pour mxmWer la quantiti 
dont nous pouvons disposer, ^ See Ex. XXI. Note^ rart II. 
' QuelqueS'ims, ' Turn, he who loses healthy loses pleasure. He who 
K celud qui, ' To take shelter = se rtfugier. 



XXXI.— AUGUSTUS AND MEC-4SNAS. 

Augustus Osesar was seated one day on his tribunal, 
judging the causes of those unfortunate Eomans who 
had been arraigned for the ofienoes of the times j that 
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is,^ for having borne arms under Brutus and Cassius, in 
defence of ^ libertj : some of them he had already con- 
demned,^ and there was little doubt what would become 
of^ the rest; when Mecsenas, whether^ bj chance or 
design, stepped into^ the court. It was extremely 
crowded,^ and quite impossible to approach the tribunal. 
He therefore took his tablets, wrote a sentence in them,^ 
and desired^ them to be handled to the judge. Augustus 
opened them, and read this short sentence: '' Execu- 
tioner I it is time to rise." Augustus was struck, in- 
stantly deserted the tribunal, and the arraigned were 
acquitted, to a man.^^ Such was the method, which this 
minister employed to humanize his prince; and this 
adventure places the prince and the minister in ^^ a very 
advantageous light. 

^ (Test-A-dire, ' In deferue of a pour la dSfense de, * Some of 
ihem he Jiad already condemned. Some, see Ex. XXX. Note ^ Part 
II., of them = ent before the verb ; before the auxiliaiT, if the 
verb DO written in a compound tense. ^ See Ex. XXIII. Kote \ 
Part I. • Whether .... or = «oi< .... om. ^ To step into 
=z entrer dans, ^ To crowd = eneoTiibrer par lafoule, ^ In it, in 
ihem, there, thereiv, = y, pronoun to be placed before the verb. 

Aiid desired them to be handed to the judge = etpria le public de 
^passer aujuge, ^^ Tum» and the ariuigned were all dcquitM* 
"^ In a very advantageous light = sous unjour tr^-avantageux. 



\/ 



XXXn.— JUDGE ROBINSON AND MR. CTJRRAN. 

Soon after Mr. Ourran had been called to the bar, on 
some statement of Judge Robinson's, the young counsel 
observed, that : " he had never met the law, as^ laid down 
by his lordship, in any book in his library." " That 
may be, sir," said the judge ; "but I suspect that your 
library is very small." Mr. Curran replied : " I find 
it 2 more instructive, my lord, to study good works than 
to ^ compose bad ones.* My books maybe few,^ but, 
the title-pages give me the writers' names, and my shelf 
is not disgraced by any such rank absurdities, that their 
very authors are ashamed to own^ them." " Sir," said 
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the judge, "you are forgetting the respect which you 
owe to the dignity of the judicial character." " Dig- 
nity 1 " exclaimed Mr. Curran ; " my lord, when the " 
person intrasted with the dignity of the judgment seat 
lays it aside for a moment to enter into ^ disgraceful 
personal contest, it is in vain, when h^asoeen worsted 
in the enc6unter, thai he seeks to resume it ;. it is in 
vain that he tries to shelter himself behind an authority 
which he has abandoned."'' " If you say another word 
I will® commit you," replied the angry judge ; to which 
Mr. CmTan retorted : ** If youi* lordship shall do^ so, 
we shall both of us have the consolation of reflecting, 
that I am not the worst thing your lordship has^^ 
committed. ' ' — Bbougham. 

^ As laid down by his lordships telle que sa seigneurie VStablis^ 
salt, ■ Turn, / find that it is^ more instructive, * After than an 
infinitive must be preceded by cte, ^ One, ones are not translated 
after an adjective. Adjectivea of quality may in French be used as 
nouns. Ex. : You are a lusy fellow = vous ites un paressevx ; the 
little ones were in the nest = les petite itaient dans le nid. Than to 
compose had ones = qmd^tfn composer de mawoais. See Note ' above. 
* Few = pcu, nombretLX. • To own ;= avouer, reconnattre. ' See 
Ex. III. Note », Part I. • See Ex. XL. Note », Part I. » Write 
the verb in the indicative present, i« See Rule Ex. XXXVIII. 
Note w Part I. 



XXXIIL— AN IRISH RUSE. 

Though a side box, close to where we sat,^ was com- 
pletely filled, we beheld the door burst open, and an 
Irish gentleman attempt to make entry vi et armis. 
** Shut the door, box-keeper ! " loudly cried some of the 
party.2 " There is room,^ by the powers I " cried the 
Irishman, and persisted in advancing. On this,* a 
gentleman of the second row rose, and exclaimed, " Turn 
out^ that blackguard 1" " Oh, and is that your mode, 
honey *? " coolly retorted the Irishman ; " come, come 
out, my dear, and give me satisfaction, or I will^ pull 
your nose, you coward,^ and shUlaly you through the 
lobby." 



J 
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This public insult left the tenant in possession 'oo 
alternative ; so^ he rushed out to accept the challenge ; 
when, to the pit's ^ general amusement, the Irishman 
jumped into his place, and having deliberately seated 
and adjusted himself, he turned round ^® and cried: 
" I'll talk to you after the play is over." — ^Bbynolds's 
Memoirs, 

^ CUae to where we eat = toiUpr^de VendroU oA nous iHone aseia, 
* Party = eompagnie. ' Boom = place. The English word place 
is generally translated hj endroU or lieu; the French word |72ac» 
means'Vaom or sqiiare. Ex.: There is room for two = ily a place op 
de la place pour deux ; Trafalgar Square = Plaes Trafalgar, * On 
this, on thai, thereupon == Idk-dessus. ^ To twm out = mettre d Im 
porU ; chasser, • See Ex. XL. Note •, Part I. ' T(m coward = 
Idcihe qw vous Stes. ^ So = wussL See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part 
I. ^^iHt = parterre (masc.) ^° To turn round - se retoumer, Se^ 
Ex. XXXV. Note \ and Ex. XXVI. Note ", Part L 



XXXIV.— ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with here^ and there clumps of 
gigantic trees,^ heaping up rich piles of foliage. The 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the 
deer trooping In silent herds across them; the hare 
bounding away to the covert, or the pheasant bursting 
upon the wing. ,'Th^%fK)ok»^taugbt-rtO''Wuxd in natural 
meanderings, or tat^and into a 'glassy lake; the seques< 
tered pool, refle ctiiy th e quivering trees, with the yellow 
leaf sleeping "TO rts^oBOBa,' and the trout roaming 
fearlessly through its^ limpid waters ; whUe some rustic 
temple or sylvan statue, grown green and dark with^ 
age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few^ of the features of park scenery ; 
but what most^ delights me, is the creative talent with 
which the English decorate the unostentatious abodes 
of middle life. The rudest habitation, the most xut 
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firoinisizig and scanty portion of land, in the hands of 
An Englishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade^ it. It is associated 
in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well- 
established principles, of hoary usage and reverend 
custom. Everything seems to be the gix)wth of ages of « 

regular and peaceful existence. — ^Washington Ibving. 

1 Rere and Ov&re = fd et Id, » See Ex. XXX. Notes ^ and \ \y/^ 
Part *. * With age — par Vdge ; de vt^llesse. * These are but a Y 
few = ee ne sont Id que quelques una. ^ Most = le plus. See 
Ex. I. Note \ Part I. ' TTiat seems to pervade U = qud^seTtible y 
avoir p€nitr€ ; qui semble y rigner. 



XXXV.— A VISIT IN ENGLAND. 

A Russian of my acquaintance visited England with 
a small portmanteau, about two years ago. Grood 
heavens 1 How^ he abused us ! Never was so rude, so 
barbarous, so suspicious a people.^ I saw him a few 
months ago, having just paid^ us a second visit : he was 
in raptures with all^ he saw; never was a people so 
improved; his table was crowded with^ cards; how^ 
hospitable we were ! The master of the hotel had dis- 
placed an English family to accommodate him; what 'a 
refined consideration for a foreigner ! 

Whence rose this difference in the Russian's estimate 
of us f His uncle was dead, he had come into*^ a great 
property. In neither case had our good people ^ looked 
at the foreigner : they had looked, the first time, at the 
small portmanteau, and the second at the three carriages 
and four.^ 

But if the commercial spirit makes us attach undue 
importance to wealth, it keeps alive also a spirit of 
honesty as the best means to acquixe it. Thus the same 
causes that produce our defects, conspire^ to produce 
many of onr merits. The effect of commerce is to make 
men tmsiworthy in their ordinary dealings and in their 
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social relations. It does not this by a sense of virtue 
alone, but that of self-interest.^^ A trader soon dis- 
covers that honesty is the best policy. If you travel 
through Italy and^^ your carriage breaks down,^^ there 
is perhaps but one smith in the place,^^ he repairs your 
carriage at ten times the value of the labour, he takes 
advantage of ^^ your condition and his own monopoly of 
the trada^^ — ^Bulweb. 

, * ffovf = eamme. How is also translated by emiihim and q\u. 
See Ex. XXXIX. Note », Part I. « S^e Ex. XXVI. Note \ 
Part I. • To pay a visit = /aire une visite. * All = totU ce qui 
(nom.) ; tout ee q%ie (accus.) • See Ex. XII. Note •. • See Ex. 
XXXIX. Note •, Part I. \ To come irUo (money, property) = 
HirUer de, ® Three carriages amd fowr = trois vaUures d ^iaire 
cTievaux, • Conspire = se ritmissent, *® Self-interest = intirii 
personnel, ^ See Ex. XVII. Note ^, Part I., and observe the excep- 
tion to the rule given therein. ^' To Jyreak down = se briser, 
" See Ex. XXXIII. Note », Part II. " See Ex. XXXVIIL 
Note ", Part I. " And his own monopoly of the trade = et de ee 
qu'il est le seul de son mitier. 



XXXVI.— THE POINT OF HONOUR 

An English peer, who has not been long dead,^ used 
to tell a pleasant story of a French gentleman that 
visited him early one morning at Paris, and^ after great 
professions of respect, let him know that he had it^ in 
his power to oblige him ; which,* in short, amounted^ to 
this, that he believed he^ could tell his lordship the 
person's name who jostled him as he came out of the 
opera, but before he^ would proceed, he begged his 
lordship that he would not deny^ him the honour of 
making him his second.® The English lord, to avoid ^® 
being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, that he 
was under engagements for his two next duels to a 
couple of particular friends. Upon which the gentleman 
immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship would not 
take it ill if he meddled ^^ no further ^^ in an affair from 
whence ^^ he himself was to^* receive no advanta^se.-^ 
^Spectator, 



-f 
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^ Qui est moH U iCy a qus peu d$ temps. * Repeat the reUtlye 
pronoun, * Ee had U in hia poioer to = U avatt le pouvoir de. 
* Which = ee qui ; it refers to no particular noun, out to the 

riding sentence. * AmourUed to this = reve/nait d esci. See 
XXVII. Note \ Part II.* • See Ex. XXVII. Note ^\ Part I. 
' Before he would proceed = avant de Qontinuer. The same rule aa 
Note* above. • JUfuser, • Second (in duels) = Umoin, ^° To 
avoid = iviter de, followed by the infinitive of the verb, which is 
written in English in the present participle. " To medcUe in = 
90 mSler de. ^ No further = ne . . . . davantage. See Ex. II. 
Note 8, and Ex. XXII. Note ", Part I. » From whence = d'od. 
" See Ex. XVII. Note «, Part I. 



XXXYIL— OLIVER TWIST ASKS FOR SOME 
MORE. 

Child^ as he was, he was desperate with ^ hnnger, and 
reckless with^ misery. He rose from the table; and 
advancing^ to^ the master, basin and spoon in^ hand, 
said : *' Please, sir, I want some more." 

The master was a fat, healthy man ; but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonishment on the 
small rebel for^ some seconds, and then clung for support 
to the copper. The assistants were paralyzed with^ 
wonder ; the boys"^ with^ fear. 

'' What 1 '' said the master in® a faint voice. 

" Please, sir," replied Oliver, " I want some more." 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with the 
ladle ; pinioned him in his arms ; and shrieked aloud for 
the beadle. ^ 

The Board were sitting in solemn conclave, when Mr. 
Bumble rushed into the room in great excitement, and 
addressing the gentleman in the high chair,^ said : 
" Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir I Oliver Twist 
has asked for more 1 " 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted on 
every countenance. 

" For more ! " said Mr. Limbkins. " Compose your- 
self,^^ Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I under- 
stand that he asked for more, after he^^ had eaten the 
sapper allotted by the dietaiy t " 
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« He did,i2 sir," repKed Bumble. 

** That boy will be hung," said the gentleman in^^ the 
white waistooat. '^ I know that boy will be hung." 

Nobody oontrovorted the prophetic gentleman's opinion. 
An animated discussion took ^^ place. Oliver was ordered 
into instant confinement-; and a bill^^ was next morning 
pasted on the outside of the gate, offering a reward of 
live pounds to anybody ^^ who would take Oliver Twist 
off the hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds 
and Oliver Twist to any man or woman who wanted an 
apprentice to any trade, business, or calling. — Chables 
Dickens. 

1 Child as he was. See Ex. XXVII. Note », Part II.— Tout 
enfant qu*il itait. Enfant, noun used as an adjective ; tout, adverb. 
Rtde. — Tout, adverb, remains InTariable. However, it 
becomes adjective, or at least agrees like one. In gender 
and number, wben immediately followed by an a^Sective or 
a participle feminine,* becinning with a consonant or A 
aspirate. Ex.: elle est UnU aimable; bat elle est Unite ehangSe. 
This is done to prevent a sonnd thoromghly masculine, 
tout, before one feminine. When the adjective begins 
with a vowel, the t of tout is carried on that vowel and the 
ear is then satisfied. * See Ex. XII. Note ^ Part I. * To 
advance = s^ainmcer. * To, towa/rds = vers, * See Ex. V. Note •, 
Part I. • See Ex. VII. Note \ Part II. ' Turn, The hoys were 
with fear. See Ex. XXI. Note ^*, Part I. » De. » In the high 
chair = quiprisidaiL " Compose yourself = ccUmez-ixms. " Turn, 
after havin^gi eaten, and See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part L ^ Be 
did = out. ^ In the whits waistcoat = au gilet blane (attribute) 
See Ex. XXVI. Note ", Part II. " To take place = avoir lim. 
^ To paste a hill = poser une affiche, ^* To anyhody who would 
=? d quiconque voudrait ; d toiUe personne qui voudraU, 



XXXVin.— LUCIAN ON DANCING. 

Lucian, in one of his dialogues, introduces a philoso- 
pher chiding his friend for his being ^ a lover of dancing, 
and a frequenter of balls. The other undertakes the 
defence of his favourite diversion, which, he says, was 
at first invented by the goddess Khea, and preserved the 
life of Jupiter himself from the cruelty of his father 
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Saturn. He proceeds to show, that it had been ap- 
proved by the greatest men in ^ all ages ; that Homer 
calls Merion a fine dancer ; and says, that the graceful 
mien and great agility which he had acquired by that 
exercise, distinguished him above the rest of the armies, 
both^ of Greeks and Trojans, y^ 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gains more reputation by^ 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, than 
by all his other actions : that the Lacedaemonians, who 
were the bravest people in^ Greece, gave great encourage- 
ment to this diversion, and made^ their Hormus (a 
dance much resembling the French brawl) famous all 
over^ Asia : that there were still extant some Thessalian 
statues erected to the honour of their best dancers : and 
that he wondered how^ius brother philosopher® could 
declare himself against tJ^opinions of those two persons, 
whom he professed so much to admire, Homer and 
Hesiodj the latter of whoni compares valour and 
dancing together ; and says, " That the gods have 
bestowed fortitude on some men, and on others a dis- 
position for dancing.'' 

Lastly, he puts^ him in mind that Socrates (who, in 
the judgment^® of Apollo, was the wisest of men) was 
not only a professed admirer of this exercise in^^ others, 
but learned it himself when he was an old man. — 
BuDGELL, The Spectator. 

* For his being = pour itre, ■ See Ex. I. Note •, Part L • See 
Ex. XVIII. Not* •, Part II. * See Ex. VII. Note », Part I. » To 
maJse, meaning to render, is rendre, ' All over Asia = daris totUe 
VAsU, ' See Ex. VII. Note », Part L « Frlr^ en philomphie. 
* ffe puts him in mini = U lui rappelle. ^^ In, the Judgment = 
auxyeux, A mes yeux (liter.) = before my eyes; d m>es yeux 
(figur.) = in myjvdgTnent, in my opinion, in my eyes, " In others 
^chesiles autres. See Ex. XIII. Note », Part II. 



XXXIX.— SCOTCH LUXURY. 

The Laird of Keppoch, chieftain of a branch of the 
lieDonaldn, in a winter campaign against a neighbouring 
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laird, mth whom he was at variance about a possession, 
gave orders^ for rolling a snow-balP to lay under his* 
head in the night ; whereupon* his followers* mur- 
mured, saying:** "Now we despair of victory, since^ 
our leader is become so effeminate that he can't sleep 
without a pillow." 

1 Te^ve orders ~ ^icmner Tardre. See Rule. Ex. VII. Note \ 
Part I. • SnotD-ball = hotde de neige, » See Rule, Ex. LXXyilL 
Note ', Part I. * Swrgwd, » PaHisans. • See Ex. VI. Notev", 
Part II. ' Since (prep, of time) = depuis que ; tinee, conjunctioii, 
ia puiague ; (of time) depuis que. 



XL.— CATO MEETING THE COKPSE OF HIS SON. 

Welcome,^ my son 1 Here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my sight, that^ I may view at leisure 
The bloody^ corpse, and count those glorious wounds. 
How* beautiful is death, when eafn'd by virtue 1 
Who would^ not be that youth 1 What pity is it, 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blushed, if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 
Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember, 
Thy life is^ not thy own, when Home demands it. 

Addison. 

1 Weleome = s(nsle Uewoenu. • TkaJt^ in order thai, » Bloody 
= sanguinaire, when meaning bloodthirsty; and sangknU, when 
meaning covered toUh blood, where blood is shed, ^ See Ex. XXXV. 
Note ", Part I. * Conditional of vouloir. ^ Is not thy own = 
ne fappartieat pas. 



XLL— TEUFELSDROCKH. 

Of good society Teufelsdrbckh appears to have seen 
little, or has mostly forgotten what he saw. He speaks 
out with a strange plainness ; calls many things by their 
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mere dictionary names. To^ him the upholsterer is no 
pontiff, neither is any di-awing-room a temple, were^ it 
never so begilt and overhung : ''A whole immensity of 
Brussels carpets, and pier-glasses, and ormulu,'' as he 
himself expresses it, ** cannot hide from me that such 
drawing-room is simply a section of infinite space, where 
so many^ God-created souls do for the time meet* to- 
gether." To Teufelsdi'ockh the highest duchess is 
respectable, is venerable; but nowise for her pearl 
bracelets and Maline laces : in his eyes,* the star^ of a 
lord is little less and little more than the broad button 
of Birmingham spelter in a clown's smock ; '' each is an 
implement,'' he says, ''in its kind; a tag for hooking 
together ; and, for the rest, was dug from the earth, and 
hammered on a stithy before smiths' fingers." Thus 
does the professor look in men's faces with a strange 
impartiality, a strange scientific freedom; like a man 
unversed in the higher circles, like a man dropped 
thither from the moon. — ^Thomas Oarlyls, JSartor Ee- 
sarttLS. 

^ Powr, • Were it never so hegiU and overhung = /iU4l convert 
Wor et de tableaux, ' Un certain nombre. * To meet together = 
se riunir. • In his eyes = d sfs yeux. See Ex. V. Note *, Part 1., 
and Ex. XXXVIII. Note ^^ Part II. • Crachat, decoration. 



XLIL— CHARLES THE BOLD. 

The history of Charles is a history of the highest and 
most varied interest. The tale, as a mere tale, as a 
narrative of personal adventure and a display of personal 
character, is one of the most attractive in European 
history. As such it has been chosen by Scott as the 
material for two of his novels, one of which,^ if not 
absolutely one of his masterpieces, at any rate ranks 
high 2 among his writings. It is probably from Quentin 
Burward that most^ English readers have drawn their 
ideas of Louis the Eleventh and of Charles the Bold ; 
some may even have drawn their main ideas of the fights 
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of Grandson, Morat, and Nancy from the hurried ^ nar- 
rative in Anne of Geierstein, In fact a nobler subject, 
whether* for romance, or poetry, or tragedy, can hardly 
be conceived than the exaltation and the fall of the 
renowned^ Burgundian duke. — ^K A. Fbeeman, Bistorical 

^ One of which = dorU Vun, • To rank high = occupcr tm rang 
4levi. ' Most = la plupari des, ^ Hurried narrative in = du 
ricitfaU d la hdte qui se trowoe dams. ^ Whether , , , or = soil 
«... 8oit, * The renoumed Burgundian Duke = le fameux due 
de Bourgogne. 



XMII.— WILLIAM SAWTRE'S CASE. 

About the same time, an unfortunate man, named 
William Sawtr^, was actually burnt for heresy. He 
had been a priest, and held a living^ in Norfolk ; but 
was deprived for heretical opinions, and afterwards, on 
recanting,^ readmitted into the church. He now peti- 
tioned parliament that^ he might be allowed to dispute 
before ^em on points of doctrine. The Primate sum- 
moned him, as suspected of relapse from the tenor of 
his petition : he proved contumacious^ when interrogated; 
sentence was pronounced against him as a relapsed 
heretic ; and he was delivered over* to the constable and 
marshal. The king, by the advice of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, ordered him® to be publicly burnt, " in 
abhorrence of his crime, and as an example to all other 
Ohristians.'' It is distinctly settled in this writ that 
the burning of heretics is enjoined by the law of God as 
well as^ of man, and by the canons. ^--ALobd Bbouoham, 
England and France under the House of Lan/xuter. 

^ To hold a living (ohiirch) = avoir une cure. ' On recanUng = 
4iipris s'itre ritractS. ' 11 demcmda alora au parlement qu*on lui 
^Umndt la permission de. ^ Reproved contumacious = il se montra 
rebelUf clbkmL When interrogated = quand on Vinterroqea. * ffe 
was delivered over to = onle remit entre les mains de. ^ Turn, he 
ordered that he should he publicly burnt, and see Role, Ex. YIL 
Note \ Part L ^ Turn, as weU as that of {the) n%€n, 8 Canons (in 
cknrch) = lea canons de Viglise, 
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XLIV.— WORDS OP FRENCH ORIGIN. 



I have often wished, that as in onr constitution there 
are several persons whose business it is to watch over 
our laws, our liberties and oonimerce, certain mex^ might 
be ^ set apart ^ as superintendents of our language, to- 
hinder any words of a foreign coin from passing among 
us ; and in particular to prohibit any French phrase» 
from becoming current in this kingdom, when those of 
our stamp are altogether as valuable. ^ The present war 
has so adulterated our tongue with strange words that^ 
it would be impossible for one of our great-grandfathera 
to know what his posterity have been doing, were he^ 
to read their exploits in a modem newspaper. Our 
warriors are very industrious in propagating the French 
language, at the same time that they are so gloriously 
successful in beating down^ their power. Our soldiers 
are men of strong heads for action, and perform such 
feats as they are not able to expresa'* They want^ words 
:J^VDL their own tongue to tell us what it is they achieve, 
and therefore send us over* accounts of their perform- 
ances in a jargon of phrases, which they learn among 
their conquered^ enemies. They ought, however, to be 
provided with secretaries^ and assisted by our foreign 
ministers, to tell their story for them in plain English, 
and to let us know in our mother-tongue what it is our 
brave countrymen are^ about. — ^Addison^ Tht SpectcUar. 

' See Rule Ex. VII. Note * Part L * To set apaH = ehoisir. 
* Were he to — s'tl devait, ^il avait d, ^U venait d, eiU4l d. ^ T9 
heat down — alfottre, rahattre, * To toant = manquer de, when 
meaiiing to be in want, in need of, * To conquer = conqtiirir, when 
referring to land conquered; vaincre, when referring to soldiers 
or army conquered, vanquished. ^ To le about = fain. Am 
Ex. XXVI. Note \ Part I. 



XLV.— NOT PARTICULAR 

An old exciseman of our town, who was not very rich, 
had a daughter who^ as you shall see^ was not very 
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liandsome. It was the opinion of everybody that this 
young woman would not soon^ be married, as she wanted ^ 
two main articles, beauty and fortune. But, for^ all 
this, a very well-looking man, that happened to be travel- 
ling those parts, came and asked the exciseman for his 
daughter in marriage. The exciseman, willing to deal^ 
openly by him, asked if he had seen the girl ; " For," 
said he, " she is humpbacked/' " Very well," cried the 
stranger, "that* will do for me." "Ay," said the 

"^ ^exciseman, "but my daughter is as brown as a berry." 
L^-^^So much the better," cried the sti*anger, "such skin 

^•^^^ wears® well." " But she is bandylegged." " No matter,^ 
her petticoats will hide that defect." " But then she is 
very poor, and wants ^ an eye." "Your description 
delights me," ci-ied the stranger : " I have been looking 
out for ono^ of her make ; for I keep an exhibition 
of wild boasts, and I intend to show ^^ her o£E for a 
Chimpanzee." — Oliver Goldsmitii. 

^ Soo^^ = djt siidl. De sUdt can only be used in a negative 
sentence ; t6l, bientdt, must be used when the sentence is affir- 
mative. ' As she wanted = car il lui manquaiL * For all this = 
malgri tmU eela. ^ WiUing to deal openly by him = voulawt agir 
honnitenuiU enters lui, ^ That wiU do for me = cela /era mon 
affaire, * To toear well = itre d'un bon user, ' No matter = 
nHmporte, " See Note ■ above. • One of her make = une winme 
tUls. In French one of them, ^ To show off = faire voir. 



XLYI.— COLONEL SCHOUARDIN. 

The army of Ell^ber was attacked at Torfou, in 1793, 
by Charette and Bonchamp : and, unable to resist the 
superior forces of the Yendeens, retreated^ and lost its 
artillery. The republicans were on the point of being 
destroyed, as their retreat was about to be cut o£E. 
Kleber called to Lieutenant-Colonel Schouardin, and 
said : " Take a company of grenadiers ; stop the enemy 
at that ravine ; yon will be killed, but your comrades 
will be saved." " Oui^ man geniral" replied Schouardin, 
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calxnly. He inarched ; ^hfild^ id» ¥endeens a long time 
in check ; and after prodigies of '\nalour, died with his 
army on the spot. This ^' Qui, mon general,*' equals the 
finest specimens of antiquity. 

^ To retreat = haUre en retraite, " He marched means h^ went 
awayy Tie set out = il partU. * To hold in check = arritw. 



XLVn.— STAGE CRITICISM. 

Doctor John Hill, author of some farces, and a paper 
called The SpecUUor, went into the green-room ^ of Govent 
Garden Theatre, and addressing himself to Mrs. Wof- 
fington, of celebrated memory, and the first of actresses, 
he questioned 2 her, whether she had seen The Spectator 
of that day. The lady answered in^ the negative. The 
doctor replied : " Because, if you had,* you would have 
seen my opinion of your peiformance, last night, in the 
character of Calista.** " I am much obliged to you, sir," 
replied Mrs. Woffington, "for your kind intentions 
towards me ; but, unfortunately, the play of last night 
had to be changed into the Journey to London, in which 
I played the part of Ladi/ Toundey" 

^ Green-room = foyer, ■ To question = demander, • She 
answered in the negative s elU ripondU que wm, ^ Turn, if you 
had seen it. 



L^ 

XLVin.— OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

Lord Kaimes used to relate the story of a man who 
claimed the honour of his acquaintance on rather singular 
grounds. His lordship, returning from the north cii*cuit 
to Perth, happened one night to sleep at Dunkeld. The 
next morning, walking towards the ferry, but appre- 
hending he^ had lost^ his way, he asked a man whom 
he met^ to conduct him. The other answex'ed, with* 
much cordiality : " I will do that with^ all my hearty 
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my lord. Does not your lordship remember me t Mj 

name is John , I have had the honour to be before 

your lordship for' stealing sheep I " " Oh ! John I I 
remember you very well : and how is your wife ? She 
had also the honour to be before me, for^ receiving them, 
knowing^ them to be stolen." "At your lordship's 
service. We were very lucky ; we got off® for want of 
evidence ; and I am still going on in the butcher 
trade." "Then," replied his lordship, "we may have 
the honour of meeting^ again." 

1 See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part I. * To lose one's way = 
s^igarer. See Ex. IX. Note ", Part I. • To meet (neuter) :;= se 
reneorUrer, To meet (active) = rencorUrer (to meet by chance) ; 
oiler d la recontre de, aUer au-devcmt de (to meet purposely). 
^ Avee, Cordiality accompanies the answer. See Ex. XII. X^ote ', 
Part I. ^ With all my heart = db UnU mon ccbut, The heart 
does not accompany the action expressed by the verb of the 
sentence ; the action is performed with a feeling coming from the 
heart See Ex. XII. Note », Part I. « Tnm, for homng stolen, 
^ Turn, for hamiig reuived, ^ Turn, knowing that they had been 
stolen. * We got off for want of evidence = faute de preuvee notes 
fUlmus <uquiUU. 



XMX.— DANTON AND DESMOULINS. 

The day on^ which Danto^ was guillotined, several 
others suffered^ the same fata The bag which received 
the heads of the victims was therefore large. When 
the fatal axe was falling on the necks of some,^ others, 
alighted from the cart, were awaiting their turn at the 
foot of the scaffold. Camille Desmoulins and Danton 
were among the latter, and were engaged in conversation, 
when the executioner came to take^ Camille Desmoulins 
to the scaffold. Danton and he approached for the 
purpose of embracing,^ but were prevented from doing 
so by the executioner. " Go, wretch," said Danton to 
him, " our heads will seek each other^ in the sack." 

1 On which = que, * To suffer (to undergo) = subir, » Qiul* 
queS'ims. * To take (to conduct) = men/cr, * To embrace (neuter) 
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ss f^embrasser, and see Ex. II. Note ^ Part L * See Ex. XL. Note * 
«nd Ex. XXY. Note \ Part L 



L.— FRIENDS IN NEED. 

When Prince Poniatowski, who was afterwards 
Stanislaus, the la^ king of Poland, was in this country, 
his chiefs companion was Colonel Frederick. They were 
accustomed to walk together round the suburbs of thd 
town, and to dine at a tavern or common eating-house. 
On one occasion the prince had some bills to discount in 
the city, and took IVederick with him to transact the 
business. The prince remained at Batson's coffee-house, 
Comhill, while Frederick was employed ^ on the bills. 
Some impediment occurred, which prevented the affair 
from being settled that day, and they precluded on their 
Tisual walk before dinner, round Islington./ After their 
walk, they went to Dolly's in Patemoster-Row. Their 
dinner was^ beefsteaks, a pot of porter, and a bottle of 
port. The bill was presented to the prince, who, on 
looking^ over it, said it was reasonable, and handed it 
to Frederick, who concurred in the same opinion, and 
returned it to the prince, who desired him to pay. '' I 
have no money," said Frederick. " Nor* have I," said 
the prince ; " what are we to do i " Frederick paused 
a few moments ; then desiring the prince to remain 
imtiF he returned, left the place, and pledged^ bis 
watch at the nearest pawnbroker's, and thus discharged 
the reckoning.^ 

1 Chief (adj.) = ptindpal. • WhiU Frederick . . m th4 UlU 
= pendant qtce FrMiric $*oempait des billets. > 8e eompoaait de. 

* To look over = pareourir, • Nor have I zz ni moi non pltu^ 

* Until he returned = Jusqu*d eon relour, ' To pledge = engager. 
' ' To discharge the reekvning = r^ler le compte. 
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M.— SEYMOUE. 

Seymour, the celebrated painter of horses, having 
been aSronted by Charles, the old haughty Duke of 
Somerset, in consequence^ of haying intimated that he 
believed he had^ the honour to belong to his grace's 
family, when he was afterwards' requested to return to 
Petworth to complete a picture which no other painter 
of the day was able to finish, haughtily answered : '^ My 
lord, I will ^ now prove that I am of your grace's family 
— for I won't come." Upon receiving this laconic reply, 
the duke sent his steward to demand repayment of a 
loan of one hundred pounds. Seymour briefly replied, 
that he would write to his- grace. He did so,^ and 
directed his letter, '' Northumberland House, opposite 
the trunkmaker's, Charing-Cross." Enraged^ at this 
additional insult, the duke threw the letter into the fire 
unopened,^ ordering his steward at the same 'time to 
have^ him arrested. But Seymour, struck with an 
opportunity of evasion, carelessly observed, that " It 
was hasty in his grace to bum his letter, because it con- 
tained a bank-note for £100, and that therefore they 
were quits." j 

* In consequence of having intimcUed = pour avoir donnS a 
eiUendre, « See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part I. » See Ex. XL. 
Note *, Part I. * IT* did «o = i2 LB JU, because the active verb 
/aire must have a direct object. ^ Enraged at = furieiux de. 
* Unopened = sans Vouvrir. ' To ham him arrested — de Itfai/n 
arriter. 



LH.— PUNISHMENT OF COWARDICE. 

Captain Frauget, governor of Fontarabia, having 
cowardly surrendered that place to the Spaniards, he 
was condemned to be degraded from the rank of nobility. 
He was, accordingly, armed ^ from head to foot, and was 
then placed upon a raised eeafEold, where twelve priests, 
dressed^ in white surplices, chanted the vigils of the 
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dead ; the sentence, which declared the culprit a traitor, 
a villain, and convicted of falsehood and broken faith, 
having been previously read aloud. At the end of each 
psalm they made a pause, during which a herald stripped^ 
the accused of some part of his armour, calling out* at 
the same time, in^ a loud voice : " This is^ the helmet 
of the coward, this is his corslet, his buckler," & d^ W hen 
the last psalm was finished, a basin of hot water was 

* poured^ on his head, and he was then lowered from the 
scaffold, by means of a rope passed under his armpits. 
Being stretched out upon a hurdle, he was covered with 
a funeral pall, and was carried in this manner to the 
church, where the twelve priests surrounded his body, 
and sang over him the psalm, Beus laudem meam ne 
tacueris, which contains several denunciations against 

• traitors and liars. He was then allowed to go his way,* 
with^ the brand' of infamy thus imprinted on his 
forehead, for the remainder of his life. 

^ Armed from head to foot = armS de pied en cap, "* S^e 
Ex. XII. Note •, Part I. » To strip = dip<miller. * To call out 
= crier. * De. • This is and that is (referring to things pointed 
to) = void, voildt. ^ See Ex. III. Note \ and Ex. LXXVIII. 
Note ^ Part I. ^ Re was then allowed to go &n his way = on lui 
permit alors dialler oH il voulait. • See Ex. XXIX. Note ', Part I. 
Observe that before the name of the part of the body, the article is 
used instead of the possessive adjective. 



Tjn.^COLUMBUS. 

He was tall and well-made, his head large,^ with an 
aquiline nose, small light-blue oi* greyish eyes, a fresh 
complexion, and red hair, though incessant toil and 
exposure had bronzed the former, and bleached the latter, 
before the age of thirty. He had a majestic presence,^ 
; with much dignity, and at the same time affability of 
manner. He was^ fluent, even eloquent in discourse ; 
generally temperate in deportment, but sometimes hur- 
ried by a too lively sensibility into a sally of pasisiidik. 

H 2 
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He was abstemious in his diet, indulged^ little in 
amnsements of any kind, and, in truth, seemed too 
much absorbed by the great cause to which he had 
consecrated his life, to allow scope for the lower pursuits 
and pleasures which engage ordinary men. — Fbescott. 

^ Large, referring to size, is gro8, and sometimes fort. Other- 
yviab large is grand. The French adjectdTO large means wide, 
broad, ■ Presence, carriage (of a person) = port (masc).' ^ To l}e 
fluent = iUjqnrimer avee facilitS, avoir VUooution faJcXU. * To 
indulge in = se livrer d. 



LIY.— RATHER CURIOUS. 

Cardinal Mazarin, amongst the many victims whom he 
consigned to the dungeons of the £astile,had immured one^ 
through a trifling mistake in his name. He was at last 
tui*ned out, with as little ceremony as^ had been observed 
in clapping him in. The mistake was explained to him, 
on^ his dismissal ; but he received a gentle hint to 
beware of a very dangerous spirit of curiosity which he 
had evinced during his confinement. Not being very 
anxious to trespass again on the hospitalities of the 
Bastile, he ventured to ask what involuntary proof he 
could have given of this very dangerous spirit of curi- 
osity, in order that he might' carafully avoid such an 
offence for^ the future ; he was then gravely told that 
he had on one occasion made use of these words to an 
attendant : '* I always thought myself the most insigni- 
ficant fellow^ upon the face of the earth, and should be 
most particularly obliged (^o you)(if you would® inform 
me by what means I ever became of sufficient consequenoe 
to be shut up in this place.'' . 

^ Om {of them), * As had been observed = qu*on en avait 
observi, * On his dismissal = quand on le renvoya. On his return = 
d son retouTf quand il revint ; on his arrival = d son arrivSe, quand 
U arriva. It would be the same in sentences like the following ; 
on his landing, on her coronation, on his accession to the throne, and 
■o forth. ^ For the future^ in future = d Va/venir. ' . . . fellow 
y^pon ihsfoM of the earth = • • • indiMu qui flA aur la foes d$ 
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la tortv. * Stress is laid upon icould, the verb voulair must be 
used. After i/; it must be written in the imperfect of the a 
indicative. /^ t^ [ f\P^ 

LV.— GENERAL ST. ANTHONY. 



When the Portuguese thi*ew o£E the Spanish yoke, the 
entire success of the entei*prise was attributed to the 
plenary protection of St. Ajithony ; and the new king, 
John IV., was compelled to declare his saintship 
Generalissimo of his armies. The monarch, it is said, 
blushed to countenance the superstition, but was obliged 
to meet^ the wishes of an enthusiastic people, who had^ 
just presented him with a crown. The bust of the saint 
was accordingly carried in solemn procession, and being 
*plftee4^t the head of the army, was, with a most un- 
' exampled celerity of promotion, endued-* successively 
with the uniforms and insignia of the various grades. 
He was first made Corporal St. Anthony, Serjeant St. 
Anthony, Captain St. Ajithony, and then Generalissimo 
St. Anthony. His bust was Always carried at the head 
of the troops. All orders were issued in^ his name; 
but, alas I in the first enisounter with the^enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Sabuga^a fatal shot ckrriedroway^ 
St. Anthony's headl Universal terror immediately 
pervaded the ranks, and the simple Foi*tuguese paid for 
their superstition at the price of a complete defeat. 

* To meet the withes of = »$ rendre au dSsir, • To have JuU 
= venir de. ' Endued vrith = revitu de, ^ In his naine = en . 
ton nom. In, in a sentence used with the word nom, is translated 
by en, when followed by a possessive adjectiTe, and by d, when 
followed by the article. Ex. : In my failures name = au nom de 
mvn pire, ^ To carry avjay &s empvrter, referring to inanimate 
things, and emm«n€r, referring to persons or animals. The com- 
pounds of taener and porter refer all, the former to persons or 
animals, the latter to inanimate things : amener, apporter, Mener 
and porter are themselves used in the same way. Ex. : tdke this 
goTUleman to the station = ^nenez ee monsieur d la station; take tki» 
letter to the post^fice = portez eettre lettre d laposte. 



V 
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LVL— THE LITTLE MAN. 



Bonaparte retained for^ a long time the friendships 
which he had contracted at an early period, and having 
become Firat Consul, he continued to receive, at St. 
Cloud, those friends whom he had known in his humbler 
fortune. What contributed to make him change his 
conduct in this respect was, that many^ of them forgot 
what was due to the chief of the Government, and this 
forced him to remember it himself. Dugazon was 
amongst this number : one day that he was at St. Cloud, 
Bonaparte i*emarked that the embonpoint of that actor 
had increased considerably. "How^ round you are 
getting,* Dugazon ! " said he. " Not so much as you, 
my little man," replied the buffoon. My little man said 
nothing, but Dugazon was never again admitted to ^ his 
presence. 

1 For (referring to time) = pendant, when it means during ; and 
depuiSf when it means aiTioe, ' Many of them is heatuxmp cPefUre 
eux, when subject of the verb, and simply beaiicoup, with en before 
the verb, when object. Ex. : many of thim forgot . . . = beaucoup 
d^ewtre etus oubliirent . . , ; he forgot many of them = il en oublia 
leaucoup. « See Ex. XXXV. Note ^^, Part I. * To get (to become) 
-= devenir, ^ En, 



LVIL— THE DI7C DE LAVAL. 

The Due de Laval, when he arrived in England, on^ 

/his emigration from France, called on^ several of the 

t nobility,^ by whom he had been well received before the 

revolution. Almost all returned his visit ; but amongst 

- those who failed* to do so was the Duke of D , who 

. did not even take the trouble of writing to a man he 
supposed poor. Some time afterwards they met at 
Cholmondeley*s. The master of the house asked M. de 

Laval to join a party at whist, with the Duke of D . 

"Probably," observed his grace, "M. de Laval will not 
^..be inclined to do so, when^ he is told we play® very 
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high." — "I beg your pardon," replied the Due de Laval, 
" I play from one guinea to one hundred a point ; an4 
it is on^ that account that I am surprised you have^ not 
returned* my visit." 

' Apris (xvoir imigr6, ■ To call en = faire une visite A, at 
priaemler chez. ' Several cannot be translated before a collective. 
Tom, severcU members of the nobUUy, ^ Who failed to do so = qui 
y manquirent, qui ne U firent pas, • See Ex. XXVI. Note ^*, 



® To. play very high = jotter tris-gros Jcu. ' Turn, on 
account of thoL » See Rule, Ex. VII. Note *. Part L » Bendu. 



Parti. 

of thaL ^ See PiUle, Ex,' VII. Note\ Part L 



LYIIL— AN ALIBI. 

The usual defence of a thief, especially at the Old 
Bailey, is an alibi ; to prove this by perjury is a common 
act of Newgate friendships; and there seldom is any 
difficulty^ m procuring such witnesses. I remember a 
felon to have been proved to have been in Ireland at 
the thij.e the robbery was sworn to have been done in 
London, and acquitted ; but he had scarce gone from the 
bar when the witness was himself arrested for a robbery 
committed in London, at that^ very time when he swore 
both he and his friend were at Dublin; for which 
robbery, I think, he was tried and executed. — ^H. 
Fielding. 

^ And there seldom is any difficulty in procuring such toUi\esses 
= il est rare quHl soil difficile de se procurer de pareils timoins. 
Soil is in the subjunctive mood after the verb ilre used impersonally. 
Se procurer = to procure for one's self De, and not des, before the 
4idjective, which precedes the noun taken in a partitive sense. ^ At 
•that very time wlicn he swore = au mxyment mime oHk iljuraitm 



LIX.— THE FORCE OF FASHION. 

The most improper things we commit in the conduct 
of our Hves, we^ are led irto by the force of fashion. 
Instaness might be given, in which a prevailing custom 
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makes ns act against the roles of nature, law, and 
common sense ; but at present I shall confine my consi- 
deration of^ the effect it has upon men's minds, hj 
looking into our behaviour when it is the fashion to go^ 
into mourning. 

The custom of representing the grief we have for the 
loss of the dead by our habits, cei*tainly had its rise^ 
from the real sorrow of such^ as were too much dis- 
tressed to take the proper care they ought of their dress. 
By degrees it prevailed, that such^ as had this inward 
oppression upon their minds, made an apology for^ not 
joining with the rest of the world in their ordinary 
diversions, by a dress suited to their condition. This, 
therefore, was at first assumed by such^ only as were 
under real disj^ressi to 4Khoni:it was a relief that they 
had nothing about them so^ light and gay as to be 
irksome to the gloom and melancholy of their inward 
reflections, or that might misrepresent them to others. In 
process of time this laudable distinction of the sorrow- 
ful was lost, and mourning is now worn by heirs and 
widows. You see nothing but magnificence and solem- 
--mity^n'^he equipage of the relict, and an air of release 
from servitude in the pomp of a son who has lost a 
wealthy father. 

This fashion of sorrow is now become a generous part 
of the ceremonial between princes and sovereigns, who 
in the language of all nations are styled brothers to 
each other, and put on the purple upon^ the death of 
any potentate with whom they live in amity. — Steele, 
3%e Spectator. 

^ Begin the whole sentence thus : — c^est la force de la mode qui, 
* Stur, * To go into numming = prendre le deuil ; ae meUre en 
dewU, ^ Had its rise — provenait, ^ Siteh as = eettx qui, ' To 
make an apology for^ to apologize for = i^excuser de, ^ iio , , ,aa, 
enough , . , to = aesez . . . pour. — As . • . m = eomme . • • 
de mime, ^ Upon ^ death = d 2a mort. 



/ 
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LX.— PUBLIC OPINION. 



It is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to 
examine into^ the cause of public disorders. If a 
man happens not to suQceed in such an inquiry, he will 
be thpught weak and visionary ; if he touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that he may come near to 
persons of weight and consequence, who will rather he 
exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than thank- 
ful2 for the occasion^ of correcting them^If he should^ 
be obliged to blame the favourites blthe people, he 
will be considered as the tool of power ; if he censures 
those in power, he will be looked on as an instrument 
of faction. But in all exertions of duty something is^ 
to be hazarded* When the a&irs of the nation are 
distracted, private people are, by the spirit of that law^ 
justified in sii^pping a little out^ of their ordinary 
sphere. They may look into them narrowly;'' they 
may reason upon them liberally : and if they should ^ 
be so^ fortunate as to discover the true source of the 
mischief, and to suggest any probable method of remov- 
ing it, though they may displease the rulers for the day, 
they are certainly of service to the cause of government. 
— Burke, 

' To extLmint into = examiner. * Thankful for = rectmnokiasa'ni 
de, ' Voecasum qu^on leur aura downAe, ^ Except in the presentt 
always use the imperfect of the indicative after ^. See Ex. aXYIL 
Note ^, Part II. * Something is to be hazarded = on doU risquer 
quelque chose, ^ To step out = sortir. ' Narrowly = cUten^ 
tivement, d fond, minutieusement. * See Ex. LIX. Note ^ 
Part II. ^ 



-^ 



LXI.— THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 

In August, 1702, an armament, under the command 
of the Duke of Ormond, appeared oflt^ Cadiz. The 
Spanish authorities had no funds and no regular troops. 
The national spirit, however, supplied,^ in some degree. 
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wbat was wanting. The nobles and farmers advanced 
money. The peasantry^ were formed into what the 
Spanish writers call bands of heroic patriots, and what 
General Stanhope calls ''a rascally foot-militia." K 
the invaders had acted with vigour and judgment, Cadiz 
Would probably have fallen. But the chiefs of the 
expedition were divided by national^ and professional 
f eelings^ J^ ut^^-a gainst English, land against sea. 
Sparre, tte BiScn general, was sulky and perverse; 
Bellasys, the English general, embezzled the stores. 
Lord Mahoni^putes the ill temper of Sparre to the 
influence of the republican institutions of Holland. By 
parity^ of reason, we suppose that he would impute the 
peculations of Bellasys to the influence of the monarch- 
ical and aristocratical institutions of England. The 
Duke of Ormond, who had the command of the whole 
expedition, proved^ on^ this occasion, as on every other, 
destitute of the qualities which great emergencies re- 
quireTTfNo discipUne^was kept; the soldiers^ were 
suffereolo rob and insult those whom it was most 
desirable to conciliate. Churches were robbed ; images 
were pulled down. The officers shared the spoil instead 
of punishing the spoilers; and at last the armament, 
loaded, to use® the words of Stanhope, "with a great 
deal of plunder and infamy," quitted the scene of 
Essex's glory, leaving the only Spaniard of note who 
had^® declared ^^ for them^^ ^o be hanged by his 
countrymen. —Macaulay, HUtorical Essay 8. 

^ Off^Hbla hauteur de, * To supply = foumir, • To put the 
verb in the plural, the subject mnst be a noon in the plural, and 
not a collective in the singular. The peasantry = les paysans, 
* Turn, by feelings of nationality and profession. '^ By parity of 
reason = en raisonnant de la mime mamire, ' To prove (neuter) 
= se montrer, ^ Dans, ^ Turn, one suffered that the soldiers. *^'* 
«nd see Rule, Ex. VII. Note \ Part I. » Pcmr employer. " See 
Rule, Ex. XXXVIII. Note i<>. Part I. " To declare (neuter) = s$ 
didarer. See Ex. IX. Note ", Part I. *« For them = pour eux, 
sn leurfaveur. 
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LXIL— STRANGE EYIDENCE. 

I remember, in one case where I was counsel,^ for a 
long time the evidence did not appear to touch the 
prisoner^ at all, and he looked about ^ him with the 
most perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite 
safe. At last the surgeon was called, who stated that 
the deceased had been killed by a shot, a gunshot^ in 
the head ; and he produced the matted hair and stuff 
taken ^ out of the wound. It was all hardened with 
blood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, 
and as^ the blood was gradually softened, a piece of 
printed paper appeared, the wadding of the gun, which 
proved^ to be the half ^ of a ballad. The other half had 
been found in the man's pocket when he was taken. 
He was hanged. — Lobd Eldon. 

^ I woM counsel = je plaidais. * Prisoner = accusi. • About 
= autour de. AboiU him = aiUour de lui or autour de soi. Soi 
must always be used to avoid ambiguity. Lui might refer to 
another person spoken of in the sentence. For instance, in the 
sentence, Henri dit d, son pire que disormais il travaUlerait pou? 
lui, there is ambiguity ; it means either, Henry said to his father 
thai he would henceforth work for him (the father) or for himself. 
But if the sentence is Henri . . . qu*il travaillera pour soi (for 
himself), the ambiguity has disappeared. In the sentence to be 
translated above, him may be either lui or soi, because there is 
only one person spoken of in the sentence : there cannot be any 
ambiguity. ^ Ounshot = coup de fusil. Study the expressions : 
<owp de canon, coup de pistolet, coup d^ipie, coup de sabre, coup de 
poing, coup de pied, coup de tite (lit. and fig.), coup de mmn (lit, 
and fig.), coup d!oBxl, coup deplume, coup de dent . . . ^ Que Von 
avait eietraits de la blessure. ^ As = d mesure que, when an 
action is gradually going on. See Ex. XXII. Note ^, Part II. 
^ Which proved tobe =^ qxii se trouva Stre. ^ Half (noun) = moiUi 
(fern.) ; half (adj.) = demi. 



\ 



LXIII.— DEEPi m DEBT. 



, Palmer, the original 2 Joseph Surface, was at one 
time so oppressed with debt that he never left Drury 
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Lane Theatre, and lived altogether in his dressing- 
room.3 Being later engaged at the Haymarket, he was 
canvejed there in a cai*tf ul ^ of scenery, concealed in a 
pieoe^ of stage fornitare. — EautUdge's Book of Theatrical 
AnecdoUs, 

^ CritU de dettes, ' Premier. * Dressing-room is generally 
cabinet de toilette ; but, speaking of the boxes where actors dress, it 
is loge. * Cwrtful of seenery = dans tme eharrette pleine de dicon. 
* A piece of fitnUhire = un wkeuUe, A pieee of netoi s im# 
nauwlk. A piece of advice = yn eonuU, 
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PART III. 



I.— THE PHILOSOPHER. 

As Easselas was one day walking in the street, he 
saw a spacious building which ^ all were, by the open 
doors, invited to enter iflsLe followed the stream of people, 
And found it a hall, or school of declamation, in which 
professors re*d lectures to their auditory. ^ 

He fixed his eye upon a sage raised above the rest, 
who^ discoursed with great energy on the government of 
the passions. His look was venerable, his action grace- 
ful, his pronunciation clear^ and his diction elegant. 
He showed, with g r e at bti e utf ^h-^f^^entiment and variety 
of illustration, that hiuja My^ture ^ dggnided a^d de- 
based, when the lowertaculti|syphs(iomlJK^ over^he 
higher, that when fancy, the parent of pasStSli; usurps 
the dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but the natur^ 
•effect of unlawful government, perturbation, and con- 
fusion ; that she betrays tlie~fOrtresses of the intellecT'''"'<v^ 
to rebels, and excites her children to bwdition against 
reason, their lawful sovereign. He compared reason to 
tl^e sun, of which the light is constant, uniform, and ' 
lasting ; and fancy to a meteor of bright but transitory 
lustre, irregular in its motion, and delusive in its 
direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for the conquest of passions, and 
displayed the happiness of those who had obtained the 
important victory, after whichy man is no longer' the 
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slave of fear, nor the fool^ of hope ; is no more ema- 
ciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by 
tenderness, nor depressed by grief : but walks <m calmly 
through the tumults or privacies of life, as the sun pursues 
alike his course through the calm or the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes immovable 
by pain or pleasure, who ' looked^ with indifference on 
those modes or accidents, to which the vulgar give the 
names of good and evil. He exhorted his hearers to 
lay aside ^ their prejudices, and arm themselves against 
the shafts ^of malice or misfortune, by invulnerable 
patience ; concluding, that this state only was happiness, 
and that thiis happiness was in every one's power. — 
Johnson. 

^ Turn, irtio which, because to eTiter is in French enlrer dans, uid 
prepositions must be immediately followed by their object. =» See 
Rule, Ex. VII. Note \ Part I. * No longer = ««.... plus. 
See Ex. LXXII. Note ^% Part I. * Jouet, « To look on = 
consicUrer. ^ To lay aside. See Ex. II. Note ^, Part II. 



n.— CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Dickens's habits as a speaker differed from those of 
most^ orators. He gave no thought to the composition 
of the speech he was to make till the day before^ he 
was to deliver it. No matter whether the effort was to 
be a long or short one, he never wrote down a word of 
what he was going to say ; but when the proper time 
arrived for him to consider his subject, he took a walk 
into the country, and the thing was done. When he 
returned he was all ready for his task. He liked to talk 
about the audiences that came to hear him read, and he 
gave the palm to his Parisian one, saying it was the 
quickest to catch his meaning. Although he said many 
were always present in the room^ in Paris who did not 
fully understand English, yet the French eye is so quick 
to detect expression that it never failed instantly to 
tmd^:i9itand what he meant by a look or an act. '' Thva, 
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for instance/'^ he said, "when I was impersonatiBg 
Steerforth in David Copperfield, and^ gave that peculiar 
grip of the hand to Emily's lover, the Erench audience 
burst into cheers and rounds of applause." He said, 
with reference to the preparation of his readings, that 
it was three months' hard labour^ to get up one of his 
own stories for public recitation, and he thought he had 
greatly improved his representation of the Christmas 
Carol while'' in this country. He considered the storm 
scene in David Copperfield one of the most effective of 
his readings. The character of Jack Bppkiiis in Bob 
Sawyer^a Party he took great delight in representing.^ — 
. Memoes of Charles Dickens, by J. T. Field, of Boston. 

1 Most orators = la plupart des orateurs. ' TTie day lefore he 
was to ^ la veille du jour oil il demit. ' Jtoom = salle, * For 
instance = par exempts, * See Ex. XVII. Note *, Part I. 
• Three iMnUhs* hard labour = trois mois de travaux fords* ^ Turn, 
while he loas. 



ni.— CrVTTA VECCHIA. 

Civita Vecchia is the finest nest of dirt and ignorance 
we have^ found yet, except that African perdition they 
call Tangier, which is just like it. The people here live 
in alleys two yards wide, which have a smell about them 
which is peculiar but not entertaining. It is well the 
alleys are''^ not wider, because they hold as much smell 
now as a person can stand, and of course^ if they were 
wider they would hold more>^ and then the people would 
die. These alleys are paved with stone, and carpeted 
with deceased cats, and decayed rags, and decomposed 
vegetable-tops, and remnants of old boots, all soaked 
with dish-water,^ and the people sit aroand on stools and 
enjoy it. They aiB indolent, as a general thing,^ and 
yet have, few pastimes. Thoy work two or three hours 
at a time,^ but not hard, and then they knock oS and 
catch flies. This does not require any talent, because 
they only have to grabj if they do not get the p|ie 
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they are after/ they get another.^ It is all the same 
to them.^ They Lave no partialities. Whicheyer thej 
get is the one they want. ' 

They have other kind of insects, but it does not 
make^^ them arrogant. They are very quiet, unpretend- 
ing people. They have more of these things than other 
communities, but they do not boast of it. 

These people are very uncleanly in face, in person, 
and dress. When they see anybody with clean linen 
on, it arouses their scorn. The women wash clothes at 
the pubUc tanks in the streets; when their work is 
done, they sit in the alleys and nurse their babies. 
They nurse one at a time,® and the others scratch their 
backs ^^ against the door-post and are happy. 

All this country belongs to the Papal States. Their 
education is at a very low stage. 

They keep up the passport system here, but so they 
doi2 in Turkey. This^^ shows that the Papal States 
are as far advanced as Turkey. This fact will be alone 
sufficient to silence ^^ the tongues of malignant calum- 
niators. — Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad, 

1 See Rule, Ex. XXXVIII. Note " Part I. ■ The subjunctive 
mood 18 used after an impersonal verb. ' TJiey would hold more = 
ellea en eontiendraieTU davantage. ^ Dish-water = eau de vaiS" 
selU, ^ As a general thing = en gSneral. * At a time =• d la 
fois, ^ Turn, after which they are. The preposition must always 
be followed immediately by its object. * Another {of them), ' It 
is all the same to them = eela leur est igal, indifferent, ^^ When 
to make means to render, always translate it by rendre, ^^ See 
Rule, Ex. LXXVIII. Xote ', Part 1. " Ceet aussi ee que Van 
fail en Turquie, Note. — After et, si, oil, que, the indefinite 
pronoun on is preceded by V, On, which used to be om, and 
nom, conies from liomo; it was a lunm, and there is no wonder at 
an article having been chosen to precede it after certain words^ 
for the sake of euphony. " See Ex. XXVII. Note », Part 11. 1 
'^ To silence = im^^oser silence d» faire tain. 



IV.— CAMILLUS AJSJy THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Camillus, in the expedition against the Falisoi, after 
having routed^ their army, besieged their capital dty 
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Falerii, which threatened ^ a long and rigorous resist- 
ance. 

The reduction of this little place became famous by 
a celebrated action of the Koman general, that has done 
him more credit with posterity, than all his other 
triumphs united. 

A schoolmaster, who had the care of the children 
belonging to the principal men in^ the city, having found 
means to decoy them into the Boman camp, offered to 
put them into the hands of Camillus, as the surest 
means of inducing the citizens to a speedy surrender. 
The general, struck with* the treachery of a wretch, 
whose duty was to protect innocence, and not to betray 
it, for some time regarded the traitor with a stem 
silence : but at last finding words : " Execrable villain," 
cried the noble Boman, " offer thy abominable proposals 
to creatures like thyself, and not to me : what ! though 
we be enemies of your city, are there not natural ties, 
that bind all mankind, whic& should never be broken t 
There are duties required from us, in war, as well as- 
in peace : we fight not against the age of innocence, but 
against men, men who have used^ us ill indeed, but yet,i 
whose crimes are virtues, when compared to thine. { 
Against such base arts, my duty is to use only the; 
Boman ones, valour and arms." So saying,® he ordered^' 
him to be stripped, his hands to be tied behind him,| 
and in that ignominious manner to be whipped into 
the town, by his own scholars. This generous behaTiour 
in Camillus effected more^ than his arms could do ;^ the 
magistrates of the town submitted to the senate, leaving 
to Camillus the conditions of their surrender : who 
only fined^^ them in a sum of money to satisfy his army, 
and received them under the protection and into the 
alliance of Bome. — Goi4)S1iith. 

^ To rout = meUre en dirouie, ' To threaten a resistance = 
menacer defaire une risistanos, ' See Ex. I. Note ', Part I. * De^ 
not pew, bebanse the action expressed by the verb is one of the 
mind ; no bodily faculties participate in it. See Ex. XXIY. Note ^'» 
Part I. ' To HI use = maUraUer. * The verb dire is active in 
French and must have a direet object Say : En disant eela^ m 
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riant ainsi. See Ex. YI. Note ^^ Part II. 80 saying can also 
translated by sur ce or Id-desstta (thereupon). ^ See Rule, 
Ex. VII. Note *t Part I. ^ Effected more = produisU pliu ^effet. 
• Tnan, his arms could do — qtie tCen firent ses armes. See Rule, 
Ex. IV. Note ", Part II. ** To fins soma one in a sum ofmoTisy =5 
condamnsr quelqu*un d payer una somme d^argeiU, 



v.— PARIS AND ITS FATE. 

Paris is to France, not merely its greatest city, the 
seat of its government, the centre of its society and 
literature. It is France itself ; it is, as it has been^ so 
long, its living heart and its surest bulwark. It is the 
city which has created the kingdom, and on the life of 
the city the life of the kingdom seems ^ to hang. What 
is to be its fate % Is some wholly different position in 
the face of France and of Europe to be the future 
doom of that memorable city 1 Men will look on its 
possible humiliation with very different eyes. Some 
Hiay be disposed to take up the strain of the Hebrew 
prophet, and to say, '^ How hath the oppressor ceased, 
the golden city ceased I " Others will lament the home^ 
of elegance and pleasui'e, and what calls itself civilisar 
tion. — ^E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 

^ "^ Asit Tias been so long = comms tela exists depuis si longtemps. 
The verb in this sentence is in the present of the indicative to 
express that the action is still going on. ' Seems to hang = sernbls 
d^pendre. - The French say^ dipendre de, not dipendre «ur. 
-* DemeurSf residence, patrie. 



VL— NIGHT. 

Night! the pulse of the great city lies' still. The 
«cho of hurrying feet has long since died away. Softly 
falls the moonlight on those quiet dwellings ; yet, under 
those roofs are hearts that are throbbing^ and breaking 
with misery too hopeless for teaxs ; forms bent befara 
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their time with crushing sorrow ; lips that never smile, 
save when some mocking dream comes to render the 
morrow's waking ^ tenfold more bitter. There, on a 
mother's faithfid breast, calm and beautiful, lies the 
holy brow of infancy. Oh! could ^ it but pass away 
thus, ere the bow of promise had ceased to span its 
future — ere that serenest sky be darkened with lowering 
clouds ! ere that loving heart shall feel the death-pang 
of despair I 

There, too, sits Remorse, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, "the worm that never dieth" hid in its shining 
folds. There, the weary watcher by the couch of pain, 
the dull ticking of the clock striking to the heart a 
nameless terror. "With straining eye its hours are 
counted, with nervous hand the draught that brings no 
healing is held to the pallid lip. 

The measured tread of the watchman as he passes^ 
his round, the distEuat rumble of the coach, perchance 
the disjointed fragment of a song from bacchanalian 
lips, alone breaks^ the solemn stillness. At such an 
hour, serious thoughts, like unbidden guests, rush in. 
Life appears like the dream it is ; Eternity, its waking ; 
and involuntarily, the most careless eye looks up ap- 
pealingly to Him by whom the hairs of our heads are 
all numbered. — Fanny Fern. 

I 1 Are hearts that are throbbing and breaking with misery too 
Tiopeless for tears = il y ades caev/rs quipalpitent et qui sent brisSs 
par des malheura si grands qu'ils ne sent pltis capables de faire 
pouter Us larmes, > Waking (noun) = riveil. * Could it but pass 
away thus = pliU d Dieu qu*elle pHt ainsi s*icou^, se passer, * To 
pass €fn£s round = faire sa ronde, ^ Eompre, 



VII.— FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

Ferdinand's connection with Isabella, while it reflected 
infinite glory on his reign, suggests a contrast most^ 
fmfavourable to his character. Hers was all mag< 
nanimity, disinterestedness; and deep devotion^ to the 

i2 
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interests of her people. His was the spirit of egotism. 
The circle of his views might be more or less expanded, 
but self was the steady, unchangeable centre. Her 
heart beat with the generous sympathies of friendship. 
Ferdinand proved ^ himself unworthy of the admimble 
woman with whom his destinies were united. Fer- 
dinand, in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, " sur- 
passing," as a French writer,* not his friend, ha» 
remarked, " all the statesmen of his time in the science 
of the cabinet," may be taken as the representative of 
the peculiar genius of the age.* While Isabella, dis- 
carding all the petty artifices of state policy, and 
pursuing the noblest ends* by the noblest means, stands 
far above her age.* — Pbescott. 

1 Most unfavourable = des plus difavorahles, • Dwotion = 
tUvotiementt BJid devotion, religiously speaking. ' To prove {nevLter), 
to prove one*s self = se montrer, * Turn, a I^ench ivriter wJio ii w ff 
not his friend. ' Siide, 



Vin.— SPEECH OF THE FRENCH AMBAlSSADOR 

TO QUEEN ELIZABETH IN DEFENCE OF 

MARY STUART. 

" I tell you, Madam, that instead of arresting the 
invasion with which this realm is menaced, you will 
only^ precipitate it. Hitherto the Queen of Scots has 
been the target which has caught the arrows that have 
been aimed at your person. She is a stone that you 
hold in your hand. Fling it at your enemy and it is 
gone ; you can threaten with it no more. Kill her as 
some advise you, and her death will arm your adver- 
saries with despair, and will give them a more plausible 
ground 2 on which to assail you. Your majesty is a 
wise and prudent princess ; we in Fi*ance have observed 
you closely fop^ these nineteen years ; you have used 
the pretensions of the Queen of Scots to succeed you 
on the throne of these realms, as your strongest pro- 
tection, and it is a maxim among us that those who 
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change the base of their policy are on the way towards 
a fall. The Spanish minister in Paris says openly that 
it will be to his master's advantage if the Queen of 
Scots is destroyed, being assured that the English 
Catholics will then give him their undivided allegiance. 
Your majesty has reigned long and happily, because so 
far * you have preferred moderation to violence. Honour* 
points clearly towards clemency. Interest is at least 
equally balanced. Think of the judgment of posterity, 
and of the name which you will leave behind you. 
Spare this lady, and you will lay my master under an 
eternal obligation, and you will earn immortal renown 
for yourself." — Eboude. 

^ Tou toiU only = votu ne/enz que, * A more plausible ground 
en which = vms raisoTij un motif jfius platuible pour. * For these 
nineteen years = depuis dix-neuf ans. The verb of the sentence 
roust be written in the present of the indicative, beoaoee the 
action of observing was still going on, at the time he spoke. * So 
far = jtLsqu'ici, • Ronour points clearly towards demoncy = 
Ihonneur vaus indique clairement d'user de cletnenoe. 



IX.— HENRY THE EIGHTH DISENGAGED. 

After Jane Seymour's death, both Charles and Francis 
affected an anxiety to secure^ the vacant hand of Henry. 
The imperial candidate was the Duchess of Milan. 
Among the many^ ladies at the French court whose 
names were mentioned to him, Henry's fancy inclined 
to the only one whom he could not obtain, the Duchesse 
de Longueville. The Duchesse de Longueville, or Maiy 
of Guise, had engaged herself to James of Scotland. 
M. de Chastillon, the ambassador in England, was 
occupied in endeavouring to persuade the king to content 
himself with one of her sisters, or with a daughter of 
^ the House of Lorraine or of Vendosme. The king, who 
had seen the Duchesse de Longueville, would have 
accepted her on^ the spot. ChastUlon's correspondence 
relates his efforts, at once^ fruitless and grotesque, to 
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iuduee Henry to select either of the others. The Idng 
said he would not choose a wife in the dark, or act in 
such a business on another man's judgment. The youngs 
ladies must be sent to Calais, and he would go over and 
see them. • 

The French^ court were anxious to keep him from 
the Duchess of Milan ; and yet they could not consent 
to trot out® their princesses, as Montmorency said, like 
horses at a fair. If the king chose none/ they would 
be all made® ridiculous ; and whether^ he made a choice 
or not, to send them to Calais on such an errand was 
disrospectful and discourteous. — Feoude, I^ote on the 
*' Filgrim,'* hy William Thomas^ Clerk to the CouncUto 
Edward VL 

^ To secure = ^assvrcr de. * Nbmbreux. * On the spot = suit'le'^ 
champ. ^ At once, meaning at a time, at the same time =■ d lafoi8;\ 
'when it means immedieUely, it is d VinstanL ^ Turn, one iDa» 
anxiiAis aJt the French court. • To trot out = faire trotter, Fair9 
is often used to make a neuter yerb a^ive. Ex. : To hoU potatoes = 
faire houillir despommes de terre, ^ Turn, if he did not choose amy 
(aucun) of them, * To make is rendre when meaning to render, 
* Write que for si, and see the exception to the rule £x. XYIL. 
Note «, Part I. 



X.— THE PHILOSOPHER, (Ex. I. Part III.) 

Basselas, who could not conceive how any man could 
reason so forcibly, without feeling the cogency of hia 
own arguments, paid^ his visit in a few days, and was 
denied admission. He had now^ learned the power of 
money, and made his way by a piece of gold to the 
inner apartment, where he found the philosopher in a 
room dai*kened, with^ his eyes misty and his face pale. 

" Sir,'' said he, " you are come at a time when all 
human friendship is useless; what I suffer cannot be 
remedied, what I have lost cannot ^be supplied. My 
daughter, from whose^ tenderness I expected all the 
comforts® of my age,* died last night of a fever. Myi 
views, my purposes, my hopes, are at an end ; I am now 
a lonely being disunited from society." 
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"Sir," said the prince, "mortality is an event, by 
which a wise man can never be surprised; we know that 
death is always near ; ^ and it should, therefore, always 
be expected.'* — "Young man," answered the philoso- 
pher, " you speak like one^ that has never felt the pangs 
of separation." — "Have you then forgot the precepts," 
said Easselas, "which you so powerfully enforced?^ 
Has wisdom no strength to arm the heart against < 
calamity l^^nsider, that external things are naturally 
variable, ^uth and reason are always the same." — 
"What comfort," said the mourner, "can' truth and' 
reason afford mel of what effect are they now, but tO' 
tell me, that my daughter will not^be restored?" 

The prince, whose humanity would not suffer him to 
insult misery with reproof, went away, convinced of the '■ 
emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the inefficacy of 
polished periods and studied sentences. — Johnsok. 

/^ ^ To pay a visit = faire une visite. ^ Now (time past) = dlors. 

' » See Ex. XXIX. Note s, Part I. * Turn, from the tenderness of, 
whom. ** Comfort = consolation, * Age = vieUlesse. ^ Near 
(adjestive) = proche, ^ Like one = comme un h/ymme, • Which 
you so powerfully enforced = que vous avez d^montris avec tant cfe 
force. 



XI^WHAT GOVERNMENTAL MEN SHOULD BE: , 

Every good political institution must have a preven- 
tive operation as well as a remedial. It ought to have-- 
a natural tendency to exclude bad men from government, 
and not to trust for the safety of the state to subsequent 
punishment^ alone; punishment, which has ever been, 
tardy and uncei*tain ; and which, when power is suffered' 
ill bad hands, may chance^ to fall rather on the injured' 
than the criminal. 

Before^ men are put forward into the great trusts of 
the State, they ought* by their conduct to have obtained 
such a degree of estimation in their country, as may bo 
some sort of pledge and security to the public, that they; 
will not abuse those trusts. It is no mean security. 
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; for^ a proper use of power, that a man has shown by 
I the general tenor of 'his actions, that the affection, the 
' good opinion, the confidence, of his fellow-citizens have 
, been among tlie principal objects of his life ; and that 
he has owed none of the gradations of his power or 
fortune to a settled contempt, or occasional forfeiture of 
their esteem. 

That man who before he comes into power is obliged 
to desert his friends, or who losing it has no friends to 
sympathize with him ; he who has no sway among any 
part of the landed or commercial interest, but whose 
whole importance has begun with his office, and is sure 
to end with it,® is a person who ought never to be 
suffered by a controlling Parliament to continue in any 
of those situations which confer the lead and direction 
of all our public affairs ; because such a man has^ no 
connection with the interest of the people. 

Those knots or cabals of men who have got together, 
avowedly without any public principle, in order to sell 
their conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, and are 
therefore universally odious, ought never to be suffered 
to domineer in the State ; because they have no con- 
nection with the sentiments and opinions of the people. 

— BUBEE. 

* CMtiment. ■ And which .... may cJuinee to fall = et il 
jmU sefaire quHl tomhe, ' Before men .... tntsts of the state = 
avarU de mettre en avant des hommes d qui Von doit, confer les rines 
de VEtat, * They ought by their eoridiict to have obtained = on 
devrait voir, si, par leur eonduite. Us ont gagrU, In the sentences 
"^ and \ the passive form is avoided ; and in the sentence ', the 
jaiinitive is used avant de mettre, and not the subjunctive, avant 
4>u^on mtt, because the verbs in both sentences, ' and *, subordinate 
and principal, are written in the same person. See Ex. III. Note \ 
and Ex. XXVII. Note ", Parti. '^ It is no mean security for a 
proper use of povxr = c'est une garantie importante qiie le pov/ooir 
sera entre bonnes mains, • Personal pronouns referring to thin^ 
cannot be used after prepositions. The sentence, in order to avoid 
vHth it, may be turned into whose whole importance has begun, and 

is sure to end, with his office. ' Because such a man hots 

interest of the people = car un pareil homme n*a rien de commun 
avec le peuple, au point de vue de» imUrits^ or q^iiant aux inUriU. 
See Eju LIX. Note \ Part I. 
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v^v^' > \jj^i^^/- r 

Xn.— LUXURY. 

Luxury is a word of uncertain signification, and may 
be taken in a good^ as well as in a bad sense. In 
general, it means great refinement in the gratification of 
the senses ; and any^ degree of it may be innocent or 
blamable, according to the age, or country, or condition 
of the person. The bounds between the virtue and the 
vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more^ than in other 
moral subjects. To imagine, that the gratifying of any 
sense, or the indulging of any delicacy in meat, drink, 
or apparel, is t)f * itself a vice, can never enter into a 
head that is not disordered by the frenzies of enthusiasm. 
--I-h9J2:fiaJ2idfiedy-heaj3l of jt^iaaak abroad, who, because 
the windows of his cell opened^ upon a noble prospect, 
made a covenant vdth his eyes never to turn that way,^ 
or^ receive so sensual a gratification. And STXch is the 
crime of drinking champagne or Burgundy, preferable^ 
to .small beer or porter. These indulgences ai'e only 
vices, when they ai-e pursued at the expense^ of some 
virtue, as liberality ^or ^ajjt y; in like manner as^*^ 
they are follies, wheti for them a mian ruins ^^ lus fortune, 
and reduces himself to want and beggary.^ Where they 
entrench ^2 upon no virtue, but leave ample subject 
whence to provide for friends, family, and every proper 
object of generosity or compassion, they are entirely 
innocent, and have in every age ^^ been acknowledged^* 
such by almost all moralists. To be entirely occupied 
with^^ the luxury of the table, for instance, without any 
relish for the pleasures of ambition,"sludy, or conversa- 
tion, is a mark of stupidity, and is incompatible with 
fkny vigour of temper or genius. To eomfii^oasfs •xpenst 
«ntirefy te suek a (rattii«ttien, witktmt r«favd t« f ritti^ 
Oft family, is a« kn&ealiMi ^f 41 iMuit dftrtitttte #f 
kuaa^nsfy er b e novolon ce. Bivt if a mmk r — or p o tiMe 
ivfiloraDt^^ for alllMkUe pwsttits, mmL mea t y nnSakmoL 
for all genumie pntprwcn, Iw ia fiete^^ immt e^r«y slnibiw 
0f blame or bmromIi.— B. Hums. 
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^ Ina good, lad aenss = en bonne, mauvaise part. * Any degree 
ofitz^ nHmporte quelle qiuintiU. • Turn, cannot here hefisSsd more 
exactly than. * Of itself = en sou ^ Opened upon a noble prospect 
— s'ouvraierU devant un panjorama magnifique. To open (active) = 
cworir, to open (neuter) = s^ouvrir. It is the same with many 
verbs. Note. — ^When active verbs are used as neuter verbs in Englisli^ 
they often become reflexive in French; Ex.: toumer, priparer, 
diclarer, rencontrer, dx. ^ Thai toay ^ de ce cAti-ld, dans cette 
direction4d. That toay is translated by par Id, and this way by 
par id, when the way is indicated with the finger, or any other 
sign. ' Turn, and never to receive, * Preferable = de prifkreawe^ 
wnen used for the adverb preferably. • Dipens (in the plural). 
^** In like manner as = de mime que. — They are follies. See 
Ex. XIII. Note ^*, Part I. ^^ Ruins his fortune = se ruine. " Em- 
pUter (to encroach). ^' In every age = de tous. temps. " To 
achujwledge = reconnattre comme. " See Ex. XII. Note •, Part L 
'^ Time sufficient, money sufficient. Turn, erumgh time, enough 
money. ^^ He is free from , . , = Personne nepeui le bldtner ou 
lui reprocliAr quoi que ce soit. 



fh 



^7 XIIL— ELEPHANT HUNTING.^ 

On the following day, when my men were cutting^ 
up the elephant, great numbers of the villagers came to 
enjoy the feast. We were on the side of a fine green 
valley, studded here^ and there with trees, and cut by 
numerous rivulets. I had^ retired from the noise, to 
take an observation among some rocks of laminated 
grit,^ when I beheld an elephant and her calf ^ at the 
end of the valley, about ^ two miles distant. The calf 
was rolling^ in the mud, and the dam was standing 
fanning herself with her great ears. As I looked at 
them through my glass, I saw a long string of my own. 
men appearing on the other side of them, and Sekwebu 
came and told me that these had^ gone off, saying, 
" Our father will see to-day what sort of men he has 
got." I then went higher up the side of the valley, in 
order to have a distinct view of their mode of hunting. 
The goodly beast, totally ^^ unconscious of the approach 
of an enemy, stood for some time suckling her young ^^ 
one, which^^ seemed about two years old; they then 
went into a pit containing mud, and smeared themselves 
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all over^^ with^* it, tKe little one frisking about his 
dam, flapping his ears and tossing his trunk incessantly^ 
in^^ elephantine fashion. She kept^^ flapping her ears 
and wagging her tail, as if ^^ in the height of enjoyment. 
Then began the piping of their enemies, which was 
performed by^^ blowing into a tube, or the hands closed 
together, as boys do into a key. They call out to attract 
the animal's attention : — 

•* chief I chief/ toe haw come to kiU you^ 
chief/ chief / many vriore wiU die besides you^ 
T/ie gods have said it,* <fec. 

Both animals expanded their ears and listened, then 
left their bath as the crowd rushed towards them. The 
little one ran forward towards the end of the valley, 
but, seeing the men there, returned to his dam. She 
placed herself on the danger ^^ side of her calf, and 
passed her proboscis over it again ^^ and again, as if to^^ 
assure it of safety. She frequently looked back to the 
men, who^^ kept up an incessant shouting, singing, and 
piping ; then looked at her young one and ran after it, 
sometimes sideways, as if her feelings were divided 
between anxiety to protect her offspring, and desire to 
revenge the temerity of her persecutors. — Livingstone's 

4/^^ ^/^JLv^ __ . 

* Chasse d VilipharU, * To cut up = dipScer, * Studded here 
and tJiere vrith trees = parsemd Warhres pa et Id. jyarbres has only 
one sounded syllable, for bres is silent ; therefore I placed fa et la, 
which has three sounded syllables, after d^arhres. * See Ex. IX. 
Note 11, Part I. and Ex. XII. Note «, Part III. « Cfris. » Petit 
(masc. ) ^ About two miles distant = d une distant denmron detuc 
milles. Translate, two feet high; three ya/rds wide, <fcc, ^ See fix. 
XII. Note ^, Part III. ' Had gone off, saying = itaient partis en 
disant. See Ex. VI. Note i^, Part II. ^® Totally unconscious of 
= qui ignorait entiirement. ^^ Petit. See Ex. XXXII. Note \ 
Part II. " Which seemed about two yea/rs old = qui paraissait 
avoir environ deux ans. ^ All over = enMdrement, ^* Turn, of it. 
^' In elephantine fashion z=: d la fapon des 4Uphants. i* Kept 
flapping her ears == coniinuait d haUre des oreUles. ^^ As if in the 
height of enjoyment = comme si elle itait au commie de la joie. 
(CombU = clim4ix). " See Ex. VII. Note », Pait 1. i» On the 
danger side of her calf = du cdte du danger pour en proiiger son 
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petit, ^ Again and again = ctmstamfMnt. ^ As if to = eomme 
pour, ** W"ko kept up incessant = qui ne cessaient de, followed by 
the infinitive of the verbs to shout, to sing, to pipe = crier, chanter, 
siffier. 



XIV.— ELEPHANT.ttUNTENG 



{End).\0 i-iZt<^ *. ^ 



The men kept^ about a hundred yards ^ in her rear, 
and some that distance from her flanks, and continued 
thus until she was obliged to cross a rivulet. The time 
spent^ in descending and getting up the opposite bank 
allowed^ of their coming up to the edge, and discharg- 
ing their spears at about ^ twenty yards' distance. After 
the flrst discharge, she appeared with^ her sides red 
with*^ blood, and, beginning to flee for^ her own life, 
seemed to think no n^ore of her young. I had previously 
sent off Sekwebu with orders to spai-e the calf. It ran 
very fast, but neither^ young nor old ever enter into a 
gallop ; their quickest pace is only a sharp walk. Before 
Sekwebu could reach them, the calf had taken ^^ refuge 
in the water, and was killed. The pace of the dam 
gradually became slower. She turned ^^ with a shriek 
of rage, and made a furious charge back among the 
men. They vanished at right angles to her course, or 
sideways, and, as she ran straight on, she went through 
the whole party, but came near no one, except a man 
who wore a piece of cloth on his shoulders. Bright 
clothing is always dangerous in these cases. She charged 
three or four times, and, except in the flrst instance, 
never went farther than^^ one hundred yards. She 
often stood, after ^^ she had crossed a rivulet, and faced ^^ 
the men, though she received fresh ^^ spears. It was by 
this process of spearing and loss of blood that she was 
killed, for at last, making a short charge, she staggered ^^ 
round and sank^^ down dead in a kneeling posture. 

1 Kept, stood = se tenaient, > See Ex. XIII. Note 7, Part III. 
' Spent in = dipensi d. ^ AlUnoed of their coming up = leur 
permit d^arriver; the following verb discharging will of course be 
in the infinitive preceded by de, under the government of permit. 
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• See Ex. XIII. Note ', Part IIL • See Ex. XXIX. Note », Part L 
' See Ex. XII. Note », Part I. ^ To flu for om'b own lift = 
eheroher son salut dana lafuiie. ^ Neither .... into a gallop = 
ni Uajeunes ni les vieux ne se mettent jamais d gahper. ^° To take 
refuge = se rifugiar, ^i See Ex. XII. Note », Part III. " See 
Ex. X. Note \ Part I. ^* After she had crossed = apris avoir 
traverse. See Ex. XXVII. Note ", Part I. " To face = fairs 
face d, presenter le front A. " Nouveau, Remember that the 
partitive article is always de before an adjectiye, whether the noun b& 
masculine or feminine, singular or plural. ^' To stagger roumd = 
chanceUr, ^ Savk down in a kneeling poHurt = UmJba tnorte aur- 
aes genoux. 



XV.— HALLAM. 



History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, is a 
compound of poetry and philosophy. 

It is remarkable that the practice of separating the 
two ingredients of which history is composed has^ become 
prevalent on the Continent as well as in this country. 
Italy has already produced a historical novel, of high 
merit and of still higher promise: In France, the 
practice^ has been carried to a length somewhat whim- 
sical. M. Sismondi publishes a grave and stately history 
of the Merovingian kings, very valuatle, and a little 
. tedious. He then sends forth as^ a companion to it a 
novel, in which he attempts to give a lively representa- 
tion of characters and manners. This course, as it 
seems to us, has all the disadvantages of a division of 
labour, and none of its advantages. We understand 
the expediency of keeping the functions of cook and 
coachman distinct. The dinner will be better dressed, 
and the horses better managed. But when the two 
situations are united, as in the Maitre Jacques of Moliere, 
we do not see that the matter is^ much mended by the 
solemn form with which the pluralist passes from one 
of his employments to the other. 

We manage^ those things better in England. Sir 
Walter Scott gives us a novel ; Mr. Hallam a critical 
and argumentative history. Both are occupied^ with the 
same matter. But the former looks at it with the eye 
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of a sculptor. His intention is to give an expression 
and lively image of its external form. The latter is an 
anatomist. His task is to dissect the subject to'' its 
inmost recesses, and to lay^ bare before us all the 
springs of motion and all the causes of decay. 

Mr. Hallam is, on^ the whole, far better qualified 
than any other writer of our time for the office which 
he has undertaken. He has great industry and great 
acuteness. His knowledge is extensive, various, and 
profound. His , mind is equally distinguished by the 
amplitude ^^ of its grasp, and by the delicacy of his tact. 
His speculations have none of that vagueness which is 
the common fault of political philosophy. On^^ the 
contrary, they are strikingly practical, and teach us not 
only the general rule, but the mode of applying it to 
solve particular cases. — Macaulay's Essays. 

1 Impersonal verbs or verbs used impersonally require the sub- 
junctive mood. - En France, <m a mis cela en iiratique swr une 
ichelle qvAque peu fantasqtie. * As a companion to it zz pour 
Vcuicompagner. * Verbs depending on a negative or an inter- 
rogative must be written in the subjunctive mood. * Notts faisons 
mieux que cela en Angleierre. * To be occupied with = s^occuper 
de. ^ To its inmost recesses = Jusqu^d ce qu*il en ait dicouvert les 
my stores les plus secrets, ^^To lay hare = mettre d nu. ^ On the 
whole = en somm^, en risumA. " T?ie amplitude of its grasp = 
Vitendue quHlpetU embrasser. ^ On the contrary = au contraire. 

f XYI.— THE QlAWr AND THE DWAHF. 

^ ^V ( \Once upon a time,^ a giant and a dwarf weie friends, 
^^ a^ kept'^ together. They made a bargain, that^ they 
A would never forsake each other, but go and seek 
adventures. 

The first battle^ they fought was with two Saracens, 
and the dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one of 
• the champions a most angry ^ blow. It did the Saracen 
but very little injury, who,* lifting up his sword, fairly 
struck, oS the poor dwarf's^ arm. He was now in a 
wof ul plight, but the giant ooming to his assistance, in 
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a short time, left the two Saracens dead on the plain, 
and the dwarf cut o£E the dead man's ^ head out of 
spite. 

^ They then travelled on to^ another adventui-e. This 
was against three bloody-minded satyrs, who were cstrry- 
ing away a young lady in distress.® The dwarf was not 
quite so fierce as before,^® but for all that, struck the 
first blow, which was returned by another that knocked ^^ 
out his ^2 QjQ . i)ut the giant was soon up^^ with them, 
and had they not fled, would have certainly killed them 
every one. They were all very joyful at this victory, 
and the lady, who had been relieved, fell in love with^^ 
the giant and married him. 

They now travelled far, and farther than I^^ can tell, 
till they met with a company of robbers. The giant, 
for the fii'st time, was foremost ^^ now ; but the dwarf 
was not far behind. The battle was stout ^'' and long. 
Wherever the giant came, all fell before him ; but the 
dwarf had^^ like to have been killed, more than^® once. 
At last the victoiy declared for the two adventurers ; 
but the dwarf lost his^^ leg. The dwarf had now lost an 
arm, an eye, and a leg, while the giant, who was without 
a single wound, cried out to his little companion : " My 
little hero, this a glorious sjiort, let us get 21 one victory 
more, and then we shall have honour for ever." 

"No," cried the dwarf, who waa by this time grown 
wiser, " no, I declare 08,^2 i»ii fight no more ; for I find 
in every battle that you get*^^ all the honours and 
rewards, but all the blows fall upon me." — Goldsmith. 

^ Once upon a time = une fois. Fairy tales generally begin in 
French thus : il itait une fois. * To keep together = Stre des amis 
insurables, » Turn, never to forsake each other. * See Ex. 
I.XXVIl. Note «, Part 1. » Ikirieux. • Turn, it did very liUle 
injury to the Saracen, who. See Bule, Ex. VIL Note ^ Part J. 
7 See Ex. LXXYIH. Note ', Part I. » To another adventure = d 
la recherche cPune atUre a/venture. • In distress = riduite au 
^isespoir, ^^ See Ex. XIX. Note \ Part I. " To knock out = 
/aire sauter, " See Ex. LXXVIII. Note 7, Part I. " Up with them 
= aupris d^euz, ^* To fall in love vsith = devenir ammireuix de, 
U.See Ex. IV. Note and Rule ", Part II. " Foremast = leplus 
en avant, ^^ Opinidtre. ^ Had like to hem Uen IMed = vumqua 
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aitre tuL " See Ex. X. Note *, Part I. ^ Lost Jus leg = perdii 
unejambe. The sentence is not 9$ perdit la jarribe, as mi^ht be 
concluded from Ex. LXXVIII. Note ^ Part I. The case is not 
the same : the possessor of the leg is known here ; t?ie possessor in 
the subject of the sentence : the dwarf lost his leg. There is no 
misunderstanding possible as to the possessor of the leg : the dtoarf 
could not lose anybody else's leg. But if I wanted to translate, the 
dwarf cut off his kg, I should say le nain sb coupa lajambe. In 
saying le nain coupa la jambe, I should not express whose leg he 
cut off. » See Ex. LXXVII. Note •, Part L •• J declare off = 
Je me retire, fen ai assez, *' Oagner, 



XVn.— CREDULITT. 

A Chaldean peasant was conducting a goat to the cit j 
of Bagdad. He was mounted on an ass, and the goat 
followed him, with^ a bell suspended to his neck. ** I 
shall sell these two animals," said he to himself, ''for 
thirty pieces of silver; and with the money I can^ 
purchase a new turban, and a rich vestment of taffety, 
which I will tie with^ a sash of purple silk. The young 
damsels will then smile more favourably upon me ; and 
I shall be the finest man at the mosque." Whilst the 
peasant was thus anticipating in idea his future enjoy- 
ments, three artful rogues concerted a stratagem to 
plunder him of his present treasures. 

As he moved^ slowly along, one of them slipped oS^ 
the bell from the goat's neck, and fastening it, without 
being perceived, to the tail of the ass, carried away his 
booty. 

The man riding upon the ass, and hearing the sound 
of the bell, continued to muse, without® the least suspi- 
cion of the loss he had sustained. Happening, however, 
a short while afterwards, to turn about his^ head, he 
discovered, with grief and astonishment, that the animal 
was gone, which ^ constituted so considerable a part of 
his riches ; and he inquired,^ with the utmost anxiety, ' 
after his goat, of every traveller whom he met^*^ with 
on the road. 
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The second rogue now accosted him, and said: '^I 
have^^ just seen in yonder fields a man in great haste, 
di'agging along with him a goat." The peasant dis- 
mounted with great precipitation, and requested the 
obliging stranger to hold his ass, that^^ he might losa 
no time in overtaking the thief. 

He instantly began the pursuit, and having traversed 
in vain that course ^^ that was pointed out to him, he 
came back, fatigued and breathless, to the place from 
whence he had set out : where he neither found his ass, 
nor the deceitful informer to whose care he had intrusted 
him. ^K.^,^ 

As h3 walkea*pensively onwards, overwhelmed^* with 
shame, vexation, and disappointment, his attention was 
roused by the loud complaints and lamentations of a 
poor man who was sitting by^^ the side of a well. He 
turned out of his way to sympathize with a brother in 
affliction, recounted his own misfortunes, and inquired 
the cause €f that violent sorrow which seemed to oppress 
him. 

** Alas 1 " said the poor man, in^^ the most piteous 
tone of voice, ** as I was resting here to drink, 1 dropped 
into the water a casket full of diamonds, which I was 
employed to carry to the Caliph of Bagdat, and I shall 
be put to death on the suspicion of having secreted^" 
so valuable a treasure." — " Why do you not jump into 
the well in search of the casket ? " cried the peasant, 
astonished at the stupidity of his new acquaintance. — 
"Because it is deep," replied the man, **and I^^ can 
neither dive nor swim; but if you wilP^ undertake 
this kind office for me, I will reward you with thirty 
pieces of silver." 

The peasant accepted the offer with exultation, and 
whilst he was putting off his cassocV, vest, and slippers, 
expressed his gi-atitude to the holy prophet for his 
providential succour. But the moment he plunged inta 
the water in search of the pretended casket, the man, 
who was one of the three rogues that had concerted the 
plan of robbing him, seized -^^ upon his garments, and 
bore^^ them off in security to his comrades. 

K 
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Thus, throngh inatteniiony simplicity, and credulity, 
was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his little 
possessions. — ^Pebciyal. 

1 See Ex. XXIX. Note », Part I. • Use the future of paumdr, 
because a future action is implied. * Avee, It means with the help 
of, by means of. See Ex. XII. Note ^ Part I. * Aa he moved 
slatbly along = eomme il a^en allaU lentement U long du ehemin, 
* To slip off = ditacluT. « Turn, tnlhotU homng. ' See Ex. XVI. 
Note *•, Pali; III. » See Ex. VII. Note \ Part I. » To inquire 
after = prendre des informations sur, s*e7igtUrir de^ " To meet, to 
meettriUi (by chance) =r«7icwi<rtfr. ^^ To home just = venir de, " In 
order tliat, ^ Course = route, ^^ Overwhelmed wUh = aecal>l^ 
de, " By the side of a well = pris d^wn putts, " De. ^ Secreted 
= caeU " See Ex. XVII. Note •, Part I. " The verb vouloir 
should be used. *^ To seise upon = s'emparer de. ^ Bore them off 
= lesemporta. 



XVIIL— ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth, in^ her person, was masculine, tall, straight, 
and strong-limbed,^ with"^ high round forehead, brown 
eyes, fair complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow hair ; 
she danced with great agility, her voice was strong and 
shrill ; she understood music, and played upon^ several 
instruments. She possessed an excellent memory, and^ 
undolrstood the dead and living languages,^ and^ made 
good proficiency in the sciences, and was well read^ in 
history. Her conversation was sprightly and agi^eable, 
her judgment solid, her apprehension acute, her appli- 
cation indefatigable, and her courage invincible. She 
was the great bulwark of the Protestant religion ; sho 
was higUy commendable for her general regard to the 
impartial administration of justice; and even for her 
rigid economy, which saved <^ the public money, and 
evinced that love for her people, which ^ she so warmly 
professed. 

Yet, she deviated from justice in some instances when 
her interest and passions were concerned^; and, not- 
withstanding all her great qualities, we cannot deny^* 
she was vain, proud, imperious, and in some cases cruel: 
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her predominant passions were jealousy and avarice; 
though she was also subject to such violent gusts of 
anger, as^^ overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of her 
station, and even hurried her^^ beyond the common 
bounds of decency. She was wise and steady in her 
principles of government^ and above ^^ all princes 
fortunate in her^* ministry, — Smollett. 

^ De, * Strong limbed = foriemeTU bdiie, * Put a semi-colon, 
and literally say : sJie had the forehead high and round, the eyes 
hrown, the complexion fair, the teeth fine and white and the hair 
yellow {blond). See Ex. XVI, Note »«, Part III. * To play, to play 
upon, before the name of instruments are translated bj jouer de. 
' Langyage = langue. Zangage means the tenor of the language, 
• IfeU read in = versie dans, ^ Manager. » See Ex. VII. Note », 
Part I. * When her interest and passions were concerned = quandil 
t^agissait de ses intirits ou de ses passions. S*agir, impersonal = to 
he the question, Ex. : Hie question is whether I must go ornot ^ U 
s'agit de savoir sije dots y aller ou wm. See Ex. XXXYIII. Note ', 
Part I. In French, the verb aXler mnst always be used with y^ 
referring to the place that has been previously named. AlUr is 
never used, as in English, by itself, except in the future, for reason 
of euphony. J*y trai would sound very unpleasantly to the ear. 
The same should be said of the conditional. ^<^ To deny = nier, 
the contrary of affirmer. To deny, speiddng of principles, opinions, 
doctrines, &c., is translated by reiiier. ^ Subject to such violent 
gusts of anger as overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of her station 
= sujette d des ace^ de colire violenls qui lui faisaient oublier U 
respect qu*elle dcvait d la digniU de son rang et de sa personne, 
" Hurried her = la pricipUlrent. " Above all princes = plus que 
tout autre prince, ^* In her ministry = dans le choix de ses 
ministres. 



XIX.— LOUIS XVI. 

Louis XYI. was an arbitrary monarch ; that is,^ in 
other words, neither more nor less, than because he was 
Louis XYL, and because he had the misfortune to hit 
bom king of France, with the prerogatives of which, a 
long line of ancestors, and a long acquiescence of the 
people, without any act of his,^ had put him in posses- 
sion. A misfortune it has indeed turned out to him, 
that he was born king of France. But misfortune inf 

k2 
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not crime, nor^ is indiscretion always the greatest 
guilt. I shall never think that a prince, the acts of 
whose whole reign were a series of concessions to his 
subjects, who was willing* to relax his authority, to 
remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a share of 
freedom, not known, perhaps not desired by their 
ancestors ; such a prince, though he should be subject 
to the common frailties attached to men and princes, 
though he should have once thought it^ necessary to 
provide force against the desperate designs manifestly 
carrying on against his person, and the remnants of his 
authority ; though all this should be taken into con- 
sideration, I shall be led with great difficulty to think 
he deserves the cruel and insulting triumph of Paris. 
I tremble for the cause of liberty, from^ such an 
example to kings. I tremble for the cause of humanity, 
in*^ the unpunished outrages of the most wicked of 
mankind. But there are some people of that low and 
degenerate fashion of mind, that they look up® with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who 
know to keep^ firm in^^ their seat, to hold a strict hand 
over their subjects, to assert their prerogative, and by 
the awakened- vigilance of a severe despotism, to guard 
against the very first approaches of freedom. Against 
such as these, they never elevate their voice. Deserters 
from principle, listed with fortune, they never see any^^ 
good in suffering virtue, nor^^ a^y crime in prosperous 
usurpation. — Bubee's Reflections on tlie Revolution in 
France. 

1 TTuit is, in other words, neiiker more nor less, than hecaiLse hs . 
was Louis XVL = C0 q^i, en d^autres mots, veut simplement dire 

r*il itaU Louis XVL Translate the following becavse by que. 
Without any act of his to be put in the end of the phrase. Sans 
qu'aucun acts imanM de lui, > Tom, and indiscretion is not, N% 
is repeated before several words in one negative sentence, bnt is 
never used to connect two different sentences together, whether 
they are both negative or only one of them. / like neither this nor 
that = Je n'aime ni ced ni cela, * Who was veiling to = qui 
consentait d. » See Ex. XVI. Note ', Part I. • From such an 
example to kings = quand je consid^e cet exempts que Von donne 
emx rois, "^ In the unpvmishsd outrages of the most wicked of 
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mankind = quandje wis les plus mieharUs des Tiommes commettre 
impuniment de pareilles ctctions, ^ To look upto = regarder, ' To 
keep firm = se Unir/erme. " Sur. " They never see any good in 
suffering virtfue = ils ne voient jamais d quoi eelapeui servir d'itre 
verttteux et de souffrir. ^' See Note • aboye. 



XX.— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ON 
MATRIMONY. 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, 
and I wrote several sermons to prove its^ happiness : 
but there was a peculiar tenet which I made a point ^ of 
supporting ; for I maintained, with Whiston, that it^ 
was xmlawful for a priest of the Church of England, 
after the death of his first wife, to take a second;*^ or, 
to express it in one word, I valued myself upon being a 
strict monogamist. 

I was early initiated into this important dispute, on 
which so many laborious volumes have been written. I 
published some tracts upon the subject myself, which, 
as they never^ sold, I have the consolation of thinking 
are read only by the happy few.^ Some of my friends 
called this my weak side; but, alasl they had not 
made it^ a subject of long contemplation. The more ^ 
I reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. I 
even went a step beyond Whiston in displaying my 
principles : as he had engraven upon his wife's tomb 
that she was the only wife of William Whiston ; so I 
wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, though still living, 
in which I extolled her prudence, economy, and obedi- 
ence till death ; and having got it copied fair,^ with an 
elegant frame, it was placed over the chimney-piece, 
where it answered^® seveml very useful purposes. It 
admonished my wife of her duty to me, and my fidelity 
to her ; it Inspired ^^ her with a passion for fame : and 
constantly put^^ her in mind of her end. — Oliveb 
Goldsmith. 

1 See Ex. XXXII. Note •, Part I. » To make a point of = se 
fairs un devoir (2e. ^ See Rale, £x. XYI. Note ^ Part I. ^ Tuin^ 
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to take a aeamd of them. ' To sell is neater here. See £z. XIL 
Note ■, Part III. • The happy few = le petit nombre des prvoiUgiSs, 
' Turn, made of U. ^ The more I reflected upon it, the mare im- 
portant it appeared = plus fy rifUcMssais, plus U me paraissaU 
important. The is left ont and plus most be followed by the sub- 
ject of the yerb. * Saving got it copied fair = Vayantfait recopier 
par une belle main. " It answered several very useful purposes = 
U rendu plusieurs serviees tris-utiles. " See Bx. XXVI. Note », 
Part III. " To put stme one in mind of something = rappelcr 
quelfue chose d quelqiiCun. See £z. XXYI. Note ^ Part IIL 



XXI.— JOHANN JACOBY. 

The papers all speak charitably, if not kindly, of 
Johann Jaooby, who died on Tuesday at Konigsberg. 
During recent years he had not been actively associated 
with any existing party, though his original personal 
and political friends, like Duncker and Yirchow, are 
Progressists; but he had shown some sympathy with 
the social Democrats. With their visionary schemes he 
could have nothing to do, but they represented the most 
extreme form of opposition. Between the characters of 
Jacoby and Lassalle there was a good deal in common, 
for both were men of high culture, of keen and clear 
intellects, and of perfectly fearless natures. But the 
modem leaders of the Socialists are quite difEerent 
persons, and Jacoby's connection with them was purely 
formal 

Even the Post pays a tribute, unwilling but just, to 
the intense eamestixess and the fearless candour of the 
great agitator. It is,^ perhaps, not too much to say that 
his trenchant pamphlet,^ the " Vier Tragm,** made the 
revolution of 1848, and gave Prussia her written 
constitution and her parliament. Even those who were 
not convinced by the iron logic of the work were 
amazed and captivated by the audacity of the author, 
who posted' a copy directly to his majesty Frederic 
William IV. That prince had, however, as little 
respect for courage as for justice, and he summoned his 
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ooorts to punish the bold Jew. The most dramatic 
incident in Jacobj's career wae, however, in 1848, when 
a deputation of which he was % m<»iqtber waited^ upon 
the king to present an address iiMJU the Diet. The 
king took the paper and turned away. Jacoby stepped^ 
forward and said, "Your majesty 1^ we are not comci 
simply to present this paper, but also to discuss with 
you the condition of the country. Will you listen to 
us 1" " No I " replied the king, gruffly and rudely. 
Jacoby turned^ to his companions, and, io tones that 
rang^ through the palace, said " It^ is the misfortune of 
kings that they are unwilling to hear the truth I " 
Never before had such a sentiment been liurled in the 
face of Frederic William IV.; and if that had been 
possible his vengeance would certainly have fallen upon 
the indomitable deputy. A curious discussion was 
provoked by this incident. The enemies of Jacoby had 
always described him as a Bepublican, but Dr. Weiss 
maintained that this famous sentence proved just the 
jDntrary. If Jacoby had been a Hepublican, said his 
apologist, he would have said it was the fortune, not 
the misfortune, of kings that they will not hear the 
trutL The point is, perhaps, a fine^^ one. In fact, 
Jacoby had no intention in 1848 of overturning the 
institution of monarchy, but on^^ the other hand he 
had certainly no abstract regard for crowns and 
thrones. 

The last time when^^ Jacoby got^* into trouble for 
his opinions was in 1870. He alone, or almost alone of 
his countrymen, attempted to confront the frenzy of 
national exultation with a protest against the plan to 
annex Alsace-Lorraine without the consent of the 
people of those provinces. But there happened^* to be 
a general commanding at Kdnigsberg, who, being 
several himdred miles from the seat of real war, 
gloriously attacked and captui*ed the Hebrew doctor of 
medicine. As no martial law existed at the time^^ 
there were people^® who timidly whispered that this 
was an outrage. Bismarck, who was then at Versailles, 
paid ^7 no attention to the complaints on the subject 
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until the English Press began to denounce the SLSairy 
and then Jacoby was suddenly released without trial, 
without any satisfaction whatever. Only histoiy will 
judge between him and General Yon Falkenstein. 
Although Jacoby was very old — he was bom in 1 805 — 
his generah health was good, and the circumstances of 
his death were like those of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The operation was completed, but he only survived it^* 
three days, and died after intense suffering. ^^ — Daify 
News, March 12, 1877. 

^ li is Tiot too mack to say = ee iCest pas allcr trop loin que de 
dire, or ce n*est pas exagirer. * Pamphlet mordant, • To post 
=z envoyer par la posts. * To wait upon = ss prSsentsr d, se 
prfyenter cliez, ' To step forward = i^avancer, • Your majesty is 
not translated by votre majesU, in the vocative case. It is sire or 
madame^ according as you speak to a king or a qneen, an emperor 
or an empress. ^ To turn to ■=■ as toumer vers. * To ring = 
risonner. ^ It is the misfortune of kings that they are unwilling to 
hear the truth = les rois ne veuUnt pas eviendre la vMU^ voUd or 
e^est Id leur malheur. ^® Fine = subtil. ^^ On the other hand = 
d^un autre c6ti, ^* JVhen = que. Begin the sentence thus : Ce 
fut en 1870 que .... "To get into trouble =' itre Umrmemti. 
"^^ But there Jiappened to be = mais il ae trouva Id. ^ At the 
time = au moment, d cetie ipoque, ^* There were people — Uy eui 
des gens. ^' To pay attention = fairs attention. " To survive = 
survivre d{to it = y, before the verb). " After intense suffering = 
apr^ d^horrible^ jouffrances. 



XXII.— THE MICROSCOPE MORAXISEIX 

" You know the use of that solar microscope, and are 
Able to inform^ me of its^ effects. 

" Theron. I ought to be pretty well acquainted^ with 
these experiments, since it has* long been my favourite 
diversion to employ a few spare ^ hours in such agreeable 
speculations. 

'^Aspasio. You have seen the body of an insect 
accommodated to the surprising instrument. When in 
this situation, the animal was pricked by a very fine 
needle ; your eye, your naked eye, just® perceived the 
jtuncture ; and discovered, perhaps, a speck of moisture 
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oozing from the orifice. But in^ what manner were 
they represented by the magnifying instrument f 

" Ther. The puncture was widened into a frightful 
gash. The speck of moisture swelled into a copious 
stream; and flowed, like a torrent^ from the gaping^ 
wound. An ox, under the sacrificing knife, scarce 
looks more bulky, or bleeds more largely. 

" Asp. Don't you apprehend my design % If we^ short- 
sighted mortals, and almost blinded with^ self-love ; if 
we cannot but be sensible of our faults ; how^^ flagrant 
must they appear, in what enormous magnitude, and 
with what aggravating circumstances, to an eye pep 
fectly pure and infinitely penetrating)'' — Southets 
Common-Place Book (Hervey's Dialogues), 

1 Lire. * See Ex. XXXII. Note •, Part I. " To bepreUy mU 
ocqitaiTUed with = itre CLsaez Hen au fait de, ^ Since (prep.) = 
d^ia; since (conj.) = puiaque, after which the present of tho 
indicative must be used, because the action expressed by the yerb 
is still going on. Since I was or have been here = depuis que je 
8TJIB id. Since U has long been = vuisque e*est depuis longtemps. 
* Spare hours = heures de laisir, • A peine. See Ex. I. Note*, 
Part I. ^ In what manner = de quelle manih^ or eommevU, 
» Gaping wound = plai^ bicuUe, • Par. " See Ex. XXXIX. 
Note •, Part I. 



XXIIL— GENEROSITY A YIRTUE OF HEALTH. 

If it^ was necessary here, or^ there was time to 
refine upon this doctrine, one might further^ maintain, 
exclusive^ of the happiness which the mind itself feels 
in the exercise of this virtue, that the veiy body of 
man is never in a better state than when^ he is most 
inclined to do good offices : that as^ nothing more 
contributes to health than a benevolence of temper, so 
nothing generally was a stronger indication of it. 

And what seems to confirm this opinion, is an obser- 
vation, the truth of which must be submitted to every 
one's refiection, namely, that a disinclination and back- 
wardness to good, is often attended/ if not produced, by 
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an indispoaition of the animal as well as rational part 
of us ^: so naturally do the soul and body mutually 
befriend, or prey upon^ each other. And indeed, 
setting aside all abstruser reasoning upon the point, I 
cannot conceive, but that the very mechanical motions 
which maint>aiTi life, must be performed with more 
equal vigour and freedom in that man whom a great and 
good sold perpetually inclines to show mercy to the miser- 
able, than they can ^® be in a poor, sordid, selfish wretch, 
whose little, contracted heart, melts at no man's 
affection ; but sits brooding so intently over its own 
plots and concerns, as to see and feel nothing ; and, in 
truth, enjoying nothing beyond himself. — Sterne's 
Sermons, 

1 See Ex. XVI. Note ^ Part L « See Ex. XVIL Note », Part I. 
* Further = encore, ^ Exclusive (uaed as an adverb) = ivdtpen- 
dammeni. * Avoid guwnd after que. See Ex. XIX. Note ^, Part II. 
^ ^« . . . M =s eomme , , , de mime, ^ Attended = aecompagrnSt 
suivL ^ Cf us ss de noua^mim^e, * See Ex. LXXY. Note ', 
Part L " See Eule, Ex. IV. Note ", Part II 



XXIV.— INSECTS BETTER GOVERNED THAN 

MEN. * 

He that shall well consider the commonwealth of the 
bees ; how^ strict they are within the territories of 
their own hives ; how just they are in putting ^ those 
statutes in execution concerning idle persons and vaga- 
bonds, and likewise the employment of day-labourers ; 
what an excellent order there appears^ between them ; 
Aow great the obedience is from the inferior to the 
superior; he will easily confess that the greatest 
temporal happiness of . man, which consists in a good 
government, whereby he is secured of his person and 
state, is much more eminently discerned amongst beasts 
than amongst men. I will not only insist on the bee, 
who seems to teach us a platform and a precedent of a 
perfect monarchy : it is long since ^ agreed and con- 
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eluded in philosophy, that such disorder, such difiference 
and disagreement, such hate and enmity, as is between 
man and man, cannot be found in the rest of the 
creatures, nisi inter dispares /eras, unless^ it^ be in^ 
beasts of a different kind, and in the deserts and 
wilderness where ravenous creatures do together in- 
habit. Such is the providence and government of 
nature, that they live as peaceably as we do^ in our 
best walled fortresses and towns : the city gates, though 
shut, yet sometimes threaten as dangerous home-bred 
conspiracies, as they do secure of^ outward* foreign 
invasions. — Goodman's FaU of Man. 

1 See Ex. XXXIX. Note », Part I. * To put in execution = 
inettre d exScution. ' There appears = senible rigner, ^ Itis long 
since = ilya longtemps que {on a, dsc). ^ The three conjunctive 
locutions : depeur que, de crainte que, and d moins que require the 
subjunctiye and ne before the verb in the subjunctive. * Cela, 
^ Chez, ^ Turn, as we. Do not translate do, ^ To secure of = 
dS/endre, proHger contre. 



XXV.— BONAPARTE'S EXPEDIENT. 

When Bonaparte put the Duke D'Enghien to death, 
all Paris felt^ so much horror at the event, that the 
throne of the tyrant trembled under him. A counter 
revolution was expected, and would most probably have 
taken place, had not Bonaparte ordered^ a new ballet to 
be brought out,^ with the utmost splendour, at the Opera. 
The subject he pitched upon was, '* Ossian, or the Bards.'* 
It is still recollected in Paris as perhaps the grandest 
spectacle that had^ ever been esliibited there. The 
consequence was, that the murder of the Duke D'Enghien 
was totally forgotten. — Sir John Sinclair. 

^ AU Paris felt so much horror at the event = tovi Paris se sentit 
frappS de tant d^harreur d la nouvelle de Vivhument. ' See Ex. III. 
Note ^ and Ex. VII. Note ^ Part I. » To hHng out at the Opera = 
repr4seta&r d VOptra. « See Bule, Ex. XXXYIII. Note ^\ Part I. , 
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XXVI.— THE CATARACT OF YERVEJ^KYLE. 

We had been extremely anxionB to see a cataract in 
winter, and that of Yervenkyle did not disappoint our 
expectations. 

It is formed by the river Kyso, which, issuing from 
the lake of the same name, precipitates itself through 
some steep and rugged rocks, and falls, so far^ as I can 
guess, from a height of about seventy yards. The 
water dashing from rock to^ rock, boils and foams till 
it reaches the bottom, where it pursues a more tranquil 
course, and, after^ making a laige circuit, losed itself 
again between mountainous bankis, which are covered 
with fir trees. That^ we might have a more com- 
manding view of the picture, we took our station on a 
high ground, from which we had a distant prospect of a 
large tract of country of a varied surface, and almost 
covered with woods of firs, the pleasing verdure of 
which, acquiring additional lustre from the solar rays, 
formed an agreeable contrast with the snow and masses 
of ice hanging from the margin over the cascade. 

The fall presented^ us with one of those appearances 
which we much desired to see, as being peculiar to 
the regions of the north, and which are never to^ 
be met with in Italy. The water, throwing itself 
amidst enormous masses of ice, which here^ and there 
have the aspect of gloomy vaults fringed with curious 
crystallizations, and the cold being of such rigour as^ 
almost to freeze the agitated waves and vapours in 
the air, had formed gradually two bridges of ice 
across the cascade, of such solidity and strength, 
that men passed over them in perfect security. The 
waves raging and foaming below with a vast noise, 
were in a state of such violent motion, as to spout 
water now® and then on the top of the bridge; a 
circumstance which rendered its^^ surface so exceed- 
ingly slippery, that the peasants were obliged to pass it^^ 
creeping on their hands and knees. — ^Acebbi. 
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^ So far as = avlanJt que. * From rock to rock = de rocher en 
rocher. Fr(yin time to time = de temps en temps. From door to 
door = deporU en porU. » See Ex. XVII. Note ^ Part I. * In 
order that, * To present some one wUh something = presenter queU 
que chose d quel^^un. Active verbs are nearly always used with 
the noun of thing in the accusative and the noun of person in the 
dative. Ex.: To ash some one for soTnething = demander quelque 
chose d quelqu'un. To buy somethvng of some one = acheter quelque 
chose d quelqu'un. The fall presented us with one of those appear- 
%nces — la cascade nous prisentait or nous offraii un de ees 
spectacles, * Which are never to be met. Turn, which one eon 
never meet. ' Here and there — ^et Id, ^ Such , , , , as — tel 
.... que, • Now and then = quelque fois, de temps en temps, 
i» See Ell. XXXII. Note •, Part I. " See Ex. YI. Note ", 
Part II. 



XXVn.— FREDERIC THE GREAT AND THE 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

Considered as an^ administrator, Frederic had un- 
doubtedly many titles to praise. Order was strictly- 
maintained throughout his dominions. Property was 
secure. A great liberty of speaking and of writing was 
allowed. Confident in the irresistible strength derived 
from a. great army, the king looked down on^ mal- 
contents and libellers with a wise disdain, and gave 
little encouragement to spies and informers. When he 
was told of the disaffection of one of his subjects, ho 
merely asked : '^ How many thousand ^ men can he 
bring into the field % " He once saw a crowd staring at 
something on a wall. He rode up and found that the 
object of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against 
himself. The placard had been posted up so high that 
it was not easy to read it. Frederic ordered^ his 
attendants to take it down and put it lower. '' My 
people and I/' he said, *' have come to an agreement 
which satisfies us both. They are^ to say what they 
please, and I am to do what I please." No person 
would have dared to publish in London satires on 
George the Second approaching to the atrocity of those 
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sadns on Frederic, iddeh the.bootkaellera sold at 
Berlin with imponit^. 

Even among statesmen accustomed to the licence of a 
feee ptessy soch steadfastneas of mind as this is not 
Terj common. — Magauiat's Bisiorieal £s$ays, 

1 See Ex. 11. Kote » p^it IL * To look dowm on ^ traUar. 
* After how mamijf, the noon mUUer must be need. Oombiem do 
mUUen d^kommes. ^ Ordered Au ostUndantt to take U dtnm amd 
pui it lower = ordonna aux geno de aa smte de Vendaoer et de le 
piaeerphu boo. ' Thojf are to §aif whal fhet/pUoM = He pewoetU 
dire ee fid lewrpUdL 



XXVm.— MEN OF BUSINESa 

There is scarce a thinlring man in the world, who Is 
involved in the business of it, but^ lives under a secret 
impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, and has 
fonned a resolution to fix himself, one time' or other, in 
such a state, as is suitable to the end of his being. 
You hear men every day in conversation profess, that all 
the honour, power, and riches which they propose to 
themselves, cannot give satisfaction enough to reward 
them for half the anxiety they undergo in the porsoity 
or possession of them. While men are in this temper, 
how inconsistent are they with themselves 1 They are 
wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot find in their 
hearts to relinquish it ; retirement is what' they want, 
but they cannot betake^ themselves to it ; while they 
pant after shade and covert, they still affect to appear 
in the most glittering scenes of life : but sure this is 
just as reasonable as if a man should call^ for more 
lights, when he has a mind^ to go to sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts deceive 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot 
command^ ourselves enough to resign it, though we 
every day wish ourselves disengaged from its allure- 
ments ; let us not stand upon a formal taking' of leave, 
but wean ourselves from them, while we are in the 
midst of them 
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It is certainly the general intention of the greater 
part of mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
according to their own approbation, as soon as they 
;• possibly can : but since the duration of life is so 
uncertain (and that has^ been a common topic of dis- 
course ever since ^^ there was a thing as life itself), 
how^i is it possible that we should^^ defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of reason) — 
Steele, The Spectator. 

^ Qui ntf with the snhjnnctiye, because scarce is considered as a 
negative. For nt see Ex. XXXVIII. Note ^\ Part I. « Om time 
or other — unjour ou V autre, ' What they tcant = ce qu^il leur 
faut, I tcant money = il mefavi de Vargent, What do you want t 
= que W)U3faut-4l f ^ They cannot betake themselves toit = ilsne 
peuveni pas s*y adonner, ^ If a mjan should call for mare lights = 
si un homviM demandait plus de lumiire qu'il n^en a. See 
Ex. XXI. Note 7, Part II. and Ex. IV. Note ", Part II. •To have a 
mind to = avoir envie de, ^ We cannot ecmmand ourselves enough 
to = nous ne pouvon^pas avoir assez d' empire sur nous-mimes pour, 
• Taking of leave = adieux (plural). • The verb to be put in the 
present, as the action expressed by it is still going on. ^^ JSver 
since there was = depuia guHl y a. See Note ' above. ^ ffow is 
itt Si comment eela sefait-il f Eow is it that . . . . = comment 
sefait-H que .... How is it possible that . . . eommeni se peut* 
U fairs que .... Faire in the above expression, is used imper- 
sonally, u Should defer, to be put in tiie subjunctive mood atlcr 
a verb usedimpersonaUy. 



XXIX.— YOUNG MEN OF SPJBIT AND GAIETY. 

Basselas rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. ''Youth," cried he, ''is the 
time of gladness : I will join myself to the young men, 
whose only business is to gratify^ their desires, and 
whose time is all spent in a succession of enjoyments." 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a^ few 
days brought him back, weary ^and disgusted. Their 
mirth was without images, their laughter without 
motive, their pleasures were gross, in which the mind 
had' no part ; their conduct was, at once/ wild and 
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mean; thej laughed at^ order and at law; but the 
frown of power dejected, and the eye of wisdom 
abashed them. 

The prince soon condnded, that he should never be 
happj in a course of life of which he was ashamed. 
He thought it^ unsuitable to a reasonable being to act 
without a plan, and to be sad or cheerful only by 
chance. '' Happiness/' said he, ''must be son^^thing^ 
solid and permanent, without fear and without un- 
certainty." 

But his young companions had gained^ so much of 
his regard, by their frankness and courtesy,^ that he 
could not leave them without warning and remon- 
strance. 

'' My friends/' said he, "I have seriously considered 
our manners and our prospects, and find that we have 
mistaken^® our own interest. The first years of man 
must make provision for the last. He^^ that never 
thinks, never can be wise. Perpetual levity must end 
in ignorance ; and intemperance, though it may fire the 
spirits for an hour, will make life short or miserable. 

" Let us consider that youth is of no long duration, 
and that in maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy 
shall cease, and^^ phantoms of delight dance no more 
about us, we shall have no^' comforts but the esteem of 
wise men, and the means of doing ^^ good. Let us, 
therefore, stop, while to stop is in our power: let us 
live as men who are some time to grow^^ old, and to 
whom it will be the most dreadful of all evils, not^^ to 
count their past years but by follies, and^^ to be 
reminded of their former luxuriance of health, only by 
the maladies which riot^^ has produced." 

They stared ^^ a while in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove him away, by a general chorus of' 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were just, 
and^ his intention kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
support him against the horror of derision: but he 
recovered his tranquillity, and pursued his search. — 
Johnson. 
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^ To gnUify = scUisfaire. ' A few days Iroughl him hack » H 
revirU peu de jours apris, * To have no part in = n'avoif 
aueu/M part d. ^ At once = d lafois, when it means at a time, ai 
the aamve tims. When it means immsdicUely, translate the ex- 
pression by d Vinstant, de suite, sur-U-ehamp, ^ To laugh ai 
= se rire or se moquer de, ' Turn, he thought that it toas 
unsuitable. See Ex. XVI. Note ', Part I. 'See Ex. LIX. 
Note *, Part I. ® ffad gained so much of his regard = 
cwaisnt tellement gagni son affection, ^ Courtesy = amabiliti, 
politesse, courtoiaie, ^^ We have mistaken our interest = runu 
n*awms pas compris nos int^rits, ^^ He tJuU = eelui qui. The one 
w?u) = celui or celle qui, " See Ex. XVII. Note », Part I. " We 
sluill have no comforts hut = Tums n*aurons d^autre consolation que, 
^^ To do good, in general, is faire le hien. But, in a particular 
case, it would he faire du hien. To do good to some one = faire du 
hien d quelqu*un. ^ To grow old = vieillir, from vieil. Soma 
lime = un jour. Verbs formed from nouns belong to the first 
conjugation ; verbs formed from adjectives belong to the second. 
" Not to count their past years, hut = de Tie compter leurs annies 
passies que. The words an, matin, jour, and soir, designate the 
subdivisions of time ; the words am,nie, m/itinie, joumie, and soir^ 
refer to the duration of these subdivisions of time. / Juive coma for 
the day = je suis venu pour lajoumSe, I wiU spend the evening 
with you = je passerai la soirie avee vou^. The whole year = UnUe 
Vannie or Vannie tout entiire, I ami thirty years old = j*ai trsnte 
ans, not annies ; 1 have of course been living the whole duration of 

each year. ^' And to he reminded of only =: etde n'avoir 

comma sowoenir de que. '^ Riot, in this case, is orgies, or 

r-xc^, both in the plural. ^ To stare one upon another ^ Us se 
regardirent les uns les auires. Speaking of two persons only, I 
should have said : ils se regardirerU Vwn VauJtre. ^ Turn, and 
that his intention UHis kind. 



XXX.— DEATH OF WILT J AM THE THIRD. 

The kiDg meanwhile was sinking fast.^ Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhauster! 
by rapid travelling. His master kindly bade him go to 
rest for some hours, and then summoned him to make 
his report. That report was in all respects^ satis- 
factory. The States General were in the best temper;* 
the troops, the provisions, and the magazines were in 
the best order. Everything was in readiness for an 
early campaign. William received the intelligence 
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with the calmness of a man whose work was done. He 
was under no illusion as to his danger. ''I am^ fast 
drawing/' he said, ** to my end." His end was worthy 
of his life. His intellect was not for a moment clouded. 
His fortitude was the more^ admirable because he was 
not willing to die. He had very lately said to one of 
those whom he most loved : '^ You know that I never 
feared death; there have been times when I should 
have wished it ; but, now that this great new prospect 
is opening^ before me, I do wish to stay here a little 
longer.'' Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced 
the noble dose of that noble career. To the physicians 
the king retm*ned his thanks graciously and gently. 
''I know that you have done all that^ skill and learning 
oould^ do for me ; but the case is beyond your art ; and 
I submit.*" From the words which escaped him he 
seemed to be frequently engaged in mental prayer. 
Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the sick- 
room. He professed to them his firm belief in the truth 
of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament from 
their hands with great seriousness. The ante-chambers 
were crowded^® all night with lords and piivy- 
fiouncillors. He ordered ^^ several of them to be called 
in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with a 
few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who 
were admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and 
Ormond. But there were in the crowd those who felt^^ 
as no Englishman could feel, friends of his youth who 
had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
Nirough all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served 
him with unalterable fidelity* when his Seci*etaries of 
State, his Treasury ^^ and his Admiralty ^^ had betrayed 
him ; who had never on any field of battle, or in any 
atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, 
shrunk from placing their own lives in jeopardy to save 
his, and whose truth he had at the cost^^ of his own 
popularity rewarded with bounteous munificence. He 
strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque for the 
afEectionate and loyal services of thirty years. / To 
Albemarle he gave the keys of his closet, and of his 
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private drawers. ** You know," he said, " what to do^* 
with them." By this time^^ he could scarcely respire. 
"Can this," he said to the physicians, "last long?" 
He was told that the end was approaching. He 
swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those , 
were his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly 
came to the hedside, hent down, and placed his ear 
close to the Mug's mouth. The lips of the dying man 
moved : but nothing could be heard. The king took the 
hand of his earliest friend and pressed it tenderly to^^ 
his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
cast^^ a slight passing cloud over their long and pure 
friendship was forgotten. It was now ^^ between seven 
and eight in the morning. He closed his^ eyes, and 
gasped ^^ for breath. The bishops knelt down and read 
the commendatory prayer. When it ended William 
was no more. — Macaulat's England. 

^ Thi king meanwhile was sinking fast = e^tendant le roi baissait 
rapidement, * Translate report by rapport^ and in all respects by 
d Urns Sgards, * In best temper = on nepeiU mietix disposis. ^ Ti 
he fast drawing to = t^approcher rapidement de. ^ This more . . . 
heeaiLse = d*aiUant plus . . . que, * See Ex. XII. }^ote ^ Part IIL 
7 All that = toiU ce qui (nom.), tout ce que (accus.). ^ See 
Ex. XXXIII. Note », Part I. • See Ex. XII. Note ^ Part III. 
^® Crowded with = encomJbri de, plein de, ^^ He ordered 
followed by the sabjunctiye. See Ex. III. Note \ and Ex. YII. 
Note *, Part I.— 0/ them = en, before the verb. i« Who felt as 
no Englishman could feel = eeux qui ressentaieni ce quaucun 
Anglais nepouvait ressentir, ^' Avoid taking a collectiye of this 
sort Say, for instance, the chiefs or the lords of the Treasury, 
" See Note " above. " Cost = prix, ^' To know what to do = 
eavoir que fairs, — JFith them, Tnm, of them, i' By this time = 
alors, ^B To his heart = eontre son eceur, ^ All that had cast € 
slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was for* 
gotten = tout ce qui awiitpu trovhUr^un m/merU lapwreUd?vmA 
longue amitU fvt oublii. See Note ' above. ^ See Ex. XVI. 
Note *», Part IIL * To gasp for breath = faire des ^ot^ , 
powr respirer^ 
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XXXI. -DIFFERENT WAYS OF DISCUSSINQ. 

I have sometimes amused myself with^ oonflidering 
the several^ methods of managing a debate which have 
obtained^ in the world. 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary people do* nowadays, in a kind of wild logic, 
uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a cat^echetical method of arguing. 
He would ^ask his adversary question upon question, 
till® he had convinced him out of his own mouth that 
his opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives 
an enemy up^ into a comer, seizes all the passes through 
which he can make an escape, and forces him to sur- 
render at discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack, and invented 
a great variety of little weapons, called syllogisms. As 
in the Socratic way of dispute you agree to everything 
which your opponent advances, in the Aristotelic yoa 
are still denying and contradicting some part or other 
of what he says. Socrates conquers you by stratagem, 
Aristotle by force : the one takes the town by sap, the 
other sword^ in hnnd. 

The universities uf Europe, for^ many years, carried 
on their debates by syllogism, insomuch ^^ that we see 
the knowledge of several centuries laid out^^ into 
objections and answers, and all the good sense of the 
age cut and minced into almost an infinitude of 
distinctions. 

When our universities found that there was no end 
of wrangling this way,^^ they invented a kind of 
argument, which is not reducible to any mood or figure 
in Aristotle. It was called the argumentum haculinum^ 
which is pretty well expressed in our English word 
elub4aw. When they were not able to confute their 
antagonist, they knocked him down. It was their 
method in these polemical debates, first to discharge 
their syllogisms, and afterwards to betake themselves 
to thoir clubs, till such time as they had one way^^ or 
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other confounded their gainsayers. There is in Oxford 
a narrow defile (to make use of a military term) where 
the partizans used to encounter, for which reason it still 
retains the name of Logic Lane, I have heard an old 
gentleman, a physician, make his^^ boasts, that when he 
was a young fellow he marched several times at the 
head of a troop of Scotists,^^ and cudgelled a body of 
JSmiglesians^^ half the length of High Street, till they 
had dispersed themselves for shelter into their respective 
garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in^^ Erasmus's 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival 
of Greek letters, most of ^^ the universities in Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were 
those who bore a mortal enmity to the language of the 
Grecians, insomuch that if they met with any who 
understood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. 
Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid on him 
with so many blows and buffets that he never forgot 
their hostilities to^® his dying day. — Addison, /Spectator, 

To amuse (me*s self with = s^amuser A. • Diffirent. ■ To 
obtain (neuter) = exister, * Turn, doit, ^ See Ex. XI. Note •, 
Part II. and Ex. LXXVII. Note «. Part I. • Till ?ie had convinced 
him out of his own mxnUh that his opinions were wrong — jusqu^d 
ce quHl lux eUt fait avotier de sa propre hoiLche que ses opinions 
^taient fausses, ' Up into a comer = dans une impasse, ® See . 
Ex. V. Note », Part I. » See Ex. VII. Note », Part II. " In- 
smnueh = tellcTnent, or si Men, ^^ Laid out into = composi de, 
^' This way, to be placed immediately after the verb. ^' One toa/y 
or other = ium manilre ou d*une autre, ^* To make one*s boast 
= se vanter de, with the followinff verb in the infinitive. 
^* Scotists and Smiglesians were followers of the scholastic 
philosopher Scotus and of the Polish Jesuit Smiglecius, In 
French Scotiste and Smiglisien, ^' In Erasmuses time = du temps 
d*Erasme, ^' Most of = la plupart de. ^® To, meaning as far 
us, unitU, is translated hyjtisqu^d. 
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XXXII.— WILL SUMMERS, THE KING'S FOOU 

Lean he was, hollow-eyed,^ as all report. 
And stoop he did too, yet in aU the court 

Few men were more beloved than was^ this fool, 
Whose merry prate kept' with the king much rule. 

When he was sad the kisg with him would^ rhyme. 
Thus Will exiled sadness many a time.^ 

— ^He was a poor man's friend. 

And help'd the widow often in the end. 
The king would ever grant what he did crave, 

For well he knew Will no^ exacting knave ; 
But wish'd^ the king to do good deeds great store, 

Which^ caused the court to love him more and more.^ . 
— ^Abmin's, Nest of Ninnia. 

^ To he hollovheyed = avoir Us yeux ereux, ' See £z. XXI. 
Note ^*, Fart I., and Ex. lY. Note ^*, Part II. > Kept tpUh the 
king much rule = avait beaueovp tPinfluenee sur le roi. ^ See 
Ex. XL Note •, Part II. ■ Many a time = Wwi deafois. • Turn, 
for he knew well that Will was not an exacting knave, ^ Tnm, he 
ioisJied that the king, &c. See Ex. YII. Note ^ Part I. ^ Which 
here refers to all that precedes, not to one particular noun, it is 
therefore ce qui. Which caused the court to love him = ce qui JU 
que la eour Vaima, * More and more =■ de plus en plus. 



XXXIIL— THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

James Granger, vicar, preached^ a sermon, October 
18th, 1779, in the parish church of Shiplake, Oxford- 
shire, and published it under the title of an Apology far 
the Brute Creation ; or Abuse of Animals Considered. 
Will it be believed that this very sensible discourse 
gave disgust to two considerable congregations, and 
that the mention of dogs and horses was considered as 
a prostitution of the dignity of the pulpit 1 This made 
him publish it. He dedicated it to T. B. Drayman, and 
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addressing him as Neighbour Tom, reminded him that 
he had seen him exercise the lash with greater rage, and 
heard him at the same time swear more roundly and 
forcibly, than? he had ever seen or heard any of his 
brethren of the whip in London. Should he find any 
hard words in the discourse, he told him that if he 
could come to the vicarage, he would endeavour to 
explain them. And he wanied him that if he did not 
alter his conduct, he would take care^ to have him 
punished by a justice of peace.^ — MomMy Review, 

^ Use the Ytrbfaire to avoid a tautology. See Ex. XVII. 
Note •, Part I. * See Ex. IV. Note ", Part II. » He would take 
care to have him punUhed^il auraU eoin de U fai/repwidr, ^ Juttice 
<tf peace = juge de paix. 



XXXIV.— TOBACCO. 



SINGULAR TASTE OF AN ASS. 



There is now in the possession of Mr. Walton, farmer, 
of Great Lever, near Bolton, a male ass, which is 
known ^ to be nearly fifty years of age. He is named 
" Billy," and prefers tobacco to any other luxury ; he 
is likewise very fond of a pinch ^ of snuff. Our 
informant has within^ these few days seen Billy 
masticate a large quid of pigtail with as much ffoUt as 
any Jack Tar* in his majesty's service. When he had 
finished the tobacco, a pinch of strcmg rappee was 
administered, which Billy snuffed^ without the least 
demur, and curling up his olfactory organ, delivered one 
of those charming solos so peculiar to his species. 
Billy is chiefly employed in^ carrying milk from his 
master's farm to Bolton ; and if Mr. Walton has any 
business to transact in the town, he can leave Billy 
with security at the door of any customer, whence he 
will not budge an inch^ until he hears his master's 
voice. Billy is invariably accompanied on^ his journeys 
to Bolton by a small cur dog, which is so attached to 
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him that in the absence of Mr. Walton, he takes his 
station close to Billy, and will not suffer® any stranger 
to come near him. — Monthly Review^ 

* Wliich iff hrvown to he nearly fifty years of age = que Von saii 
avoir prls de cinquanU aru, • A pinch of snuff = une prise. 

• WUhin these few days = ces demiers jours, ^ Jack Tar = maUlot, 
loup de mer. ^ Snuffed = aspiraU, sefourrait dans le nez, * d, 
with the infinitive. ^ Whence he teill not budge an inch = U 
n'en bougera pas d'un pouce, * On his journeys = dans set voyages. 

* Souffrir que^ followed by the subjunctive. 



XXXV.— EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 

A woman, twenty-eight years of age,^ of a robust 
constitution, attended a*^ ball which was given on^ 
the occasion of a rural fete in her native* village. It so 
happened^ that she had never heard the music of an 
orchestra before ; she was charmed with it, and danced 
for** three days successively, during which the festivity 
lasted. But though the ball was at an end, the woman 
continued to hear the music ; whether ^ she ate, drank, 
walked, or went to bed, still was she haunted by the 
harmonies of the orchestra. She was sleepless, her 
digestive organs began to suffer, and ultimately her 
whole system was deranged. Various remedies were 
tried to drown the imaginary music, but the more^ her 
body became enfeebled the more intensely did the 
musical sounds disturb her mind. She sank at last, 
after six months' nervous suffering. It should be 
added, that the leader of the band having occasionally 
indulged^ in a discordant capriccio for the amusement 
of his auditors, the notes which he played produced the 
most torturing effect when they recurred to the imagi- 
nation of the patient : " Those horrid sounds ! " she 
would ^® cry, as^^ she held her head between her hands. 
There is nothing so extraordinary in this case, as it 
regards the mere repetition of sounds in the sensorium^ 
in cou sequence of a long-continued impression originally 
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made, but that^^ j^ should be carried to the extent of 
causing a nervous a£Eection, terminating f atallj, is what 
Qoems to render the case unique. — Medical Gazette, 

^ Agie de. * Attended a hcUl = alia A un hal, * A Voeeasion 
de, ^ Turn, in the village where she vma horn, ^ It so happened = 
il se trouva. « See Ex. VII. Note », Part II. ' WUtfier . . , or 
= soU que , , , ou que, with the Subjunctiye. • See Ex. XX 
Note 8, Part III. » To indulge in = se livrer d. " See Ex. XI. 
Note •, Part II. " As she held her head hetujeen her hands = en 
se tenant la tSte entre les mains. See Ex. LXXVIII. Note ^ 
Part I., and Ex. VI. Note ", Part II. " But that U shmld he 
carried to the extent of = mats que cela soil alU jusqu*^ (followed 
by the infinitiye). 



XXXVI.— A MAIDEN LADY'S WILL. 

A maiden lady, aged fifty-seven, died at Horsham, — 
of^ good property. For thirty years she had been a 
recluse. In 1790 she built ^ a neat and elegant house 
for herself, and furnished it, but never occupied it. She 
lived in a small apartment contiguous, from which there 
was a commuiiication, and would ^ often walk through 
the uninhabited rooms to inspect the furniture. It is 
said that she never saw the front of this house. She 
had all sorts of animals, and used to play a hand organ 
to them, — dogs, cats, monkeys, guinea-pigs, hares, 
rabbits, squirrels, peacocks, doves, parrots, &c., and she 
left fifteen pounds a* year to a person to " feed and take 
care of them for and during their natural lives." By 
her will her body was to be kept one month, and longer 
unless^ there were symptoms of putrefaction. These 
however were so decided^ that between thirty and forty 
pounds were expended upon it*^ in spirits of wine to keep 
it in preservation for the appointed^ term. By her 
express direction it was first inclosed in a shell, then in 
a leaden coffin, thirdly in a coffin of oak ; and lastly, the 
whole was let down into a stone coflin of the best Port- 
land stone : the mason, according to her will, being to 
choose either that material or black marble, which ever 
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he believed to be most dmable. Sflvexed bieast-plate 
and omamente were on the oaken coffin, and on the £d 
of the stone she appointed* her name, age, and the day 
of her death to be cot in letters each three-quarters of 
an inch deep.^^ — Southst's (kmmxMr'plaM Book 

^ Of good propertif = Jaistanl utu fortume aaez eonsidSntKe, 
* She kmUforhena/^ dU m JU hdtir. The Yvrbfaire is used 
becMiae Ae did not build the house, she msde some one bnild it ; 
sheesnsed it to be boilt. * See Ex. XI. Kote <, Part II. « ji yoar 
= par am. • See Ex. XXIY. Kote \ Part IIL < Ikaded = 
premncii. ^ Tnni, upon (he eorpoe; and see what is said in 
Ex. XXYIIL Kote ^, Port I. • AppoiiUed term = <mjif voulu, 
terms fao6, * She appointed her name . . » tobecut , . . = ells 
disira . . . qu'on eaUptdl or gravdt, ^* Three quartero of an mdk 
deep = de troie-qua/rte depouu de profimdeuTm 



XXXVn.— PALEY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

When Palej first ^ went to Cambridge, he fell into a 
society of young men far richer than himself, to whom 
his talents and conviviality made^ him an acceptable 
companion, and he was^ in a fair way for rain. One 
morning one of these comrades came into his bedroom 
before he was up/ and he, as usual, thought it was to 
propose some plan of pleasure for the day. His friend, 
however, said : '' Paley, I have^ not slept a wink this 
night for thinking of you. I am, as you know, heir to 
such a fortune that whether^ I ever look in a book at 
Cambridge or not, it does not signify a farthing. But 
this is not the case with you, you have only your 
abilities to look to,^ and no man has better,^ if you do® 
but make a proper use of them. But if you go on this^® 
way you are ruined ; and from this time forward ^^ I am 
determined not to associate with you, for your own sake. 
You know I like your company, and it is a great 
sacrifice to give it up, but givo it up I will, as a matter 
of conscience." Paley lay in bed^^ the whole day,^* 
ruminating upon this.^^ In the evening he rose and 



^ 
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took his tea, ordered his bedmaker to make his firo and 
call bim at five in the morning; and from that day 
forward 15 rose always at that hour; went out first 
wrangler and became the fortunate man he was. — 
Southey's Common-place Book, 

^ First went = enira. * To rndxhe, before an adjective, meaning 
to reiider, is translated by rendre, * And he icas in a fair way for 
ruin = et il itait sur la rouU qui mHe d la mine, et il 4taU en 
train de se bien miner, * Before he was up = aXors qu*tl n* itait 
pas encore Uvi, * Jha/ve not slept a wink this night = je n*ai pas 
femU Vcdl de la nuit. * JFhether, si, had better be translated by 
que. See Ex. XYII. Note ^ Part I. As qtu, replacing si, would 
come after que, that, it would be better to turn the sentence in 
the following manner : Whether I ever look in a hook al Cambridge 
or not, it does not signify a f earthing, for I am, as you know, heir to an 
immense fortune, ^ To look to = avoir recours d, mettre son espoir 
dans, ^ No man has better = il n*est pas d^homfne pii ait v/n plus 
hel avenir devant soi, * If you do but make =■ si seulement vous 
faites. ^' This way = ainsi, " From this time forward = die- 
ormais, dorhunant, ^ To lie in bed =^ rester au lit, ^ See 
Ex. XXIX. Note ", Part III. " Upon this = Id-dessus, « From 
that day forward = depwis ceJouT'ld, 



XXXVIII— PROTESTANT CHURCH 
ESTABLISHED BY ELIZABETH. 

Henry VIII. had no sooner prevailed ^ on the Lords 
and Commons of England to renounce their spu*Ltual 
obedience to the Roman ^ see, and to acknowledge his 
own supremacy, than, as a natural consequence, he 
proceeded to establish it in Ireland. In the former 
instance, many of his subjects, and even his clergy, 
were secretly attached to the principles of the Reform- 
ation; as many others were jealous of ecclesiastical 
wealth ov eager to possess it. But in Ireland the 
reformers had made no. progress; it had been among 
tho effects of the pernicious separation of the two races^ 
that the Irish priests had little intercourse with their 
bishops, who were nominated by the king, so that their 
synods are commonly recited to have been holden inter 
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Afiglicos ; the bishops themselves were sometimes in- 
truded by violence, more often dispossessed by it; a 
total ignorance and neglect prevailed in the Church; 
and it is even found impossible to recover the succession 
of names in some sees. In a nation so ill-predisposed, 
it was difficult to bring about ^ a compliance with the 
king's demand of abjuring their religion ; ignorant, but 
not indifferent, the clergy, with Cromer, the primate, at 
their head, and most of the Lords and Commons, in a 
parliament held at Dublin in 1536, resisted the act of 
supremacy ; which was nevertheless ultimately carried 
by the force of government. Its enemies continued to 
withstand the new schemes of reformation, more especi- 
ally in the next reign, when they went altogether to 
subvert the ancient faith. As it appeared dangerous to 
summon a parliament, the English liturgy was ordered 
by a royal proclamation ; but Dowdall, the new primate, 
as - stubborn an adherent of the Homish Church as his 
predecessor, with most of the other bishops and clergy, 
refused obedience; and the Reformation was never 
legally established in the short reign of Edward. His 
eldest sister's accession reversed of course what had 
been done, and restored tranquillity in ecclesiastical 
matters ; for the Protestants were too few* to be worth 
p«*rsecution, nor^ were even those molested who fled to 
Ireland from the fires of Smithfield. 

Aisother scene of revolution ensued in a very few- 
years. Elizabeth, having fixed the Protestant Church 
on a stable basis in England, sent over the Earl of 
Sussex to hold an Irish parliament in 1560. The dis- 
position of such an assembly might be presumed hostile 
to the projected reformations; but, contrary to what 
had occurred on this side of the Channel, though the 
peers were almost uniformly for the old religion, a large 
majority of the bishops are said to have veered* round 
with the times, and supported, at least by conformity 
and acquiescence, the creed of the English court. In 
the House of Commons, pains had been taken to secure 
a majority ; ten only out of twenty counties, which had 
at that time been formed, received the writ of summons; 
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and the number of seventy-six representatives of the 
Anglo-Irish people was made up by the towns, many of 
them under the influence of the crown, some perhaps 
containing a mixture of Protestant religion. The 
English laws of supremacy and uniformity were enacted 
in nearly the same words ; and thus the common prayer 
was at once set up'^ instead of the mass, but with a 
singular reservation, that in those parts of the country 
where the minister had no k^iowledge of the English 
language, he might ^ read the service in Latin. All 
subjects^ were bound to attend the public worship of 
the chmch, and every other was interdicted. — Hallam. 

^ To prevail on = didder^ persuader, • The Roman See = Le 
SainUSiSge, * It %oas diffimU to bring about a compliance with the 
hing's demands = il itait difficile de Vamener d se conformer aux 
disirsduroi. * Too few = troppeu noinbrettx. • See Ex. XIX. 
Note ', Part III. ' To veer round with the times=changer d^opinion 
avec le temps. After the majority of the bishops, put the verb in 
the singular ; make it agree with majority, not with bishops, 
Kule. — ^When a collective is followed by de and a noun, the 
verb arrees witb the word (the colleetive or the noun 
followinir) which attracts the attention most. Ex.: la 
MOiTii despassagers n' ay ait pas la force de sHnguiSter du danger, 
(FoUaire), but we shall write, un grand nombre cfoisEAUX 
FAISAIBNT risonner ees bocages de leurs doux chants (FinSlan), 
^ Set up = 4taMt, substihU d. If you take the last word, d 
translates instead of. ^ See £x. XXXIIL Note *. Part L ^ AH 
fuiQecU = Ums Us sujets dm royaum^ 
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a^ aa (indef, art), an, une 
alMbte, to (trans, verb), abattre, 

diminuer 
abiutj (subs.), habilet^ (fern.) 
able, io 5e, pouvoir (irr. verb) 
abominable (adj.), abominable 
abont (prep.), environ, au sujet 

de, touchant \ io ht — , f aire ; 

io ht — to, aller, toe sur le 

point de 
above (prep.), an-dessus de ; — 

(adv.), aa-des8U8 
aeeevt, io (trans. verbV accepter 
accident (subs.), acciaent (mas.) 
accordiasly (&^^*)> ®^ consd- 

quence 
aceooat (subs.), r^it (mas.) ; on 

— </, a cause de 
ackaowledce, io (trans, verb), 

reconnaStre (irr. verb) 
act (subs.), acte (mas.), action 

(£em.^ ; of a pUty, acte (mas.) 
act, to (trans, verb), jouer 
actor (snbe.), acteur (mas.) 
aUre— (subs.), actrice (fern.) 
add, to (trans, verb), ajouter 
addreea. to (trans, verb), parler 

i, s'adresser k 
adinratlon (sabs.), adjuration 

(&m.) 
adiahilatrate, to (trans, verb), 

•dministrer 



admire, to (trans, verb), admim 
admit, to (trans, verb), admettrc 

(irr. verb) 
adopt, to (trans, verb), adopter 
advaatase (subs.), avantage 

(mas.); to tahe-^of, profiter 

affair (subs.), affaire (fem.) 
afllnitj (subs.), affinit^ (fem.) 
afraid, to be, avoir peur 
African (adj.), africain 
after (prep.), apr^s ; — (conj.), 

aprt^s que (followed by the m- 

dicative) 
afterwards (adv.), ensuite, apris 
airainst (prep.), centre 
are ^subs.), ftge (mas.) 
affo (adv.), il y a 
acree, to (intrans. verb), conve- 

nir (irr. verb) 
air (subs.), air (mas.) 
aUn, to, parent de, ayant du 

rapport avec 
alas (interj.), h^las 
alchemy (subs.) alchimie (fem.) 
alcoholic (adj.) alcoolique 
ale (subs.), bi^re (fem.) 
all (adj.), tout; (plur.) tous, 

toutes 
alliance (subs.), parents (fem.) ; 

the honour of your — , ITion- 

neur d'etre un de vos parents 
allow, to (trans, verb), recon- 

naitre (irr. verb), avouer 
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ally, to (trans, verb), allier ; to he 
closely alliedy Stre proches pa- 
rents 

almost ^ady.), presque 

alone (adj.), seul ; — (adv.), seule- 
inent 

already (adv.), d^j4 

also (adv.), aussi 

altar (subs.), autel (mas.) 

althoucli (conj.), quoique, bien 
que (followed by the subjunc- 
tive) 

always (adv.), tonjours 

amasement (subs.), ^tonnement 
(mas.) 

ambassador (subs.), ambassa- 

deur (mas.) 
' ambition (subs.) ambition (fem.) 

amonir (pi'^p* ), parmi 

ample (adj.), large 

Amsterdam, Amsterdam 

amnsement (subs.), amusement 
(mas.) 

amnsinc (adj.), amusant 

ancient (adj.), vieuz, ancien 

and (conj.), et 

anecdote (subs.), anecdote (fem.) 

angry (adj.), fdch6 

annotmce, to (trans, verb), an- 
noncer 

annoy, to (trans, verb), en- 
nuyer 

anon (adv.), ^ I'instant 

another (adj.), un autre 

answer, to (trans, verb), r^pon- 
dre k 

antiquity (subs.) antiquity (fem.) 

any (adj.), (affirm, sentence), 
tout ; — (negat. sentence), pas 
de, aucun 

apartment (subs.), appartement 
(mas.) 

apparent (adj.), apparent 

appeal (subs.), appel (mas.) 

appear, to (intrans. verb), sem- 
bler, paraitre (irr. verb) 



(subs.), apparition 

(fem.), apparence (fem.) 
appease, to (trans, verb), apaiser 
appetite (subs.), app^tit (mas.) 
apple (subs.), ponmie (fem.) 
apply, to (trans, verb)^ appli- 

quer 
appointed (past part), nomm^ 

fix6 ; he was — to lead, qn'il 

^tait appel^ k conmiander 
appreciate, to (trans, verb), ap- 

pr^cier 
approach, to (intrans. verb), s'ap- 

procher (de) 
appropriate, to (trans, verb), ap- 

proprier, appliquer 
archbishop (subs.), archev^que 

(mas.) 
arduons (adj.), difficile, p^nible 
arirumentative (adj.), qui se 

platt k argumenter 
ariirht (adv.), bien 
arm (subs.), bras (mas.) 
army (subs.), arm^e (fem.) 
article (subs.), article (mas.) 
artist (subs.), artiste 
as (conj.), comme ; a« ... £», aussi 

...que 
ashamed (adj.), honteuz 
ask, to (trans, verb), demander 
aspect, aspect (mas.), apparence 

(fem.) 
asqnint, to he, regarder de 

c6t^ 
assemble, to (trans, verb), as- 
sembler ; — (intrans. verb), 

s*assembler 
assistance (subs.), assistance 

(fem.) 
associate, to (trans, verb), as- 

socier 
assume, to (trans, verb), prendre 

(irr. verb) 
assure, to (trans, verb), assurer 
astonish, to (trans, verb). 6ton* 

ner 
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astonishment (subs.)) ^tonne-* 

ment (mas.) 
at (prep.), i 

attach^ to (trans, verb), attacher 
attack, to (trans, verb), attaquer 
attempt (trans, verb), essayer 
audience (subs.), auditoire (mas.) 
Anld Reekie, Edimbourg 
austere (adj.), austere 
author (subs.), auteur (mas.) 
autumn (subs.), automne (mas.) 
avail one's self of, to, pronterde 
avoid, to (trans, verb), 6viter 
awake, to (trans, verb), ^veiller ; 

— (intrans. verb), s*6veiller 
aware, to be, savoir (irr. verb) 
awfal (adj.), horrible, ^norme 



B. 

back (subs.), fond (mas.) 
bacon (subs.), lard (mas.) 
bad (adj.^, mauvais 
badly (adv.V mal 
balance (suos.), balance (fom.) 
bandy, to (trans, verb), renvoyer 
banker (subs.), banquier (mas.) 
banneret (subs.), banneret 

(mas.) 
barber (subs.), barbier (mas.) 
bard (subs.), barde (mas.) 
base (adj.), vil, bas 
battle (subs.), bataille (fem.) 
bawbee (subs.), Hard (mas.), sou 

(mas.) 
bay (subs.), baie (fem.) 
be, to, 6tre 

beak (subs.), bee (mas.) 
bear, to (trans, verb), porter, 

supporter 
beard (subs.), barbe (fem.) ; — to 

(trans, verb), raser, faire la 

barbe k 
beat, to (trans, verb), battre 
beautiful (adj.), beau, belle 



because (conj.), parceque 
become, to (intrans. verb), de- 

venir (irr. verb) 
bed (subs.), lit (mas.) 
bedside (subs.), chevet (mas.) 
bedtime (subs.), Theu^-e de so 

coucher 
before (prep.), avant (time,order)^ 

devant (place); — (conj.), 

avant que (with the subjunc- 
tive) ; — (adv. ), auparavant 
be», to (trans, verb), prier, de- 

mander ; to solicit alms, men- 

dier 
besin, to (trans, verb), commen- 

cer 
behind (prep, and adv.), der- 

riere 
believe, to (trans, verb), croiro 

(irr. verb) 
belongr, to (intrans. verb), ap- 

partenir (irr. verb) ; dire 
beloved (past part.), aim^, 

cb^ri 
beneath (prep.), sous, au-dessous 

de ; — (adv.), au-dessous 
bench (subs. ), cour (fem.) 
beseech, to (trans, verb), sup- 
plier ; I — you, je vous en 

supplie 
best (adj.), le meilleur ; — (adv.), 

le mieux 
bestow, to (trans, verb), donner, 

accord er 
better (adj.), meilleur ; — (adv.), 

mieux 
between (prep.), entre 
beyond (prep.), au-dela de, au- 

dessus de 
biography (subs.), biographio 

(fem.) 
bird (subs.), oiseau (mas.) 
Birmingham, Biimingham 
birth (subs.), naissance (fcm.) 
birthday (subs.), fete (fem.) 
bitter (adj.), amer, acharn^^ 
m2 
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■, to ^trans. verb), b^nir 
blind (adj.), aveugle 
blockhead (subs.), louidaud 

(ma8.)» buse (fern.) 
^loodj- (adj.), sanglant 
>low (subs.), coup (mas.) 
Mori <mt, to (trans, verb), laisser 

^chapper 
board (subs.), boid (mas.) ; on — , 

k bord 
body ^subs.), corps (mas.) 
book (subs.), livre (mas.) 
bookseller (subs.), libraire 

(mas.) 
boot (subs.), botte (fem.) 
borrow, to (trans, verb), em- 

prunter 
borrower (subs.), emprunteur 
both (adj.), les deux, tous les 

deux ; both gentlemen^ ces deux 

messieurs 
bottle (subs.), bouteille (feuL) 
bottom (subs.), fond (mas.) 
box (subs.), botte (fem.) ; in a 

reMtaurantf cabinet (mas.) ; in 

a theatre, lege (fem.); letter 

— , boite aux lettres 
bracken (subs.), foug^re (fem.) 
bread (subs.), pain Tmas.) 
break, to f trans, verb), abattre 
breast (subs.), poitrine (fem.) 
brightness (subs.), ^clat (mas.) 
brinir, to (trans, verb), apporter, 

amener; to — back, rapporter, 

ramener 
broom (subs.), balai (mas.) 
brother (subs.), fr^re ^mas.) 
brow (subs.), regard (mas.), 

sourcil (mas.) 
brush (subs.), brosse (fem.); 

tooth — , brosse k dents 
bnild, to (trans. verb\ b&tir 
burgomaster (subs.), bourgue- 

mestre (mas.) 
Bnrsnndian (adj.), bourgui- 

gnon 



burial (subs.), s^poltare (fem.) ; 

to receive Christian — , dtre mis 

en terre sainte 
bum, to ^trans. verb), bHller 
busy (adj.), occup^ actif 
but (conj.), maia, seolement, 

ne ... que 
buy, to (trans, verb), acheier 
by (prep.), par, de 



eabia (subs.), cabine (fem.) 
eaU, to (trans, verb), appeler ; to 

— on, se presenter cbez ; to he 
called, s'appeler 

eanal (subs.), canal (mas.) 
eandle (subs.), chandelle (fem.^ 
eaiMieity (subs.), capacity (fem.) 
capital (adj.), excellent 
captain (subs.), capitaine (mas.) 
care (subs.), soin (mas.) ; — i^ 

soucis (mas.) 
career (subs.), carri^o (fem.) 
carpenter (subs.), chaipentier 

(mas.) 
carry, to (trans, verb), porter ; to 

— away, emporter 

case (subs.), cas (mas.), cause 

(fem.) 
caution (subs.), avis (mas.) 
cavalier (subs.), cavalier ^mas.) 
cavalry (subs.), cavalerie mm.), 

soldats, troupes de cavalerie 
celebrated (aaj.), calibre, fa^ 

meux 
century (subs.), sitele (mas.) 
certain (adj.), certain 
chance (subs.), hasard (mas.) 
chance, to (trans, verb), changer 

(de) ; — (subs.), changement 
Chapel (subs.), cnapelle (fem.) 
characteristic (subs. V ^ait ca- 

ract^ristique ; — (aaj.), carao 

t^ristique 
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thmrf, to rtrans. verb), prendre 

(irr. verb) 
cbeap (adj.), bon marcb6 
clitaper, meilleur march^ 
c]i«ek (subs.), joue (fern.) 
cliMt (subs.)) coffre (mas.) 
eUef (subs.), chef (mas.) ; — 

(adj.), principal 
cUeftain (subs.), chef (mas.) 
cliiefly (adv.\ surtout 
eliinmey (suDs.), chemin^e (fem.) 
Ciiiiui, Chine (fem.) 
choose, to (trans, verb), choisir 
Christian (adj.), chr^tien 
church (subs.), ^glise (fem.) 
citisen (subs.), citoyen (mas.) 
city (subs.), cit^ (fem.), ville 

(fem.) 
citj-oAeer (subs.), f onctionnaire 

civil 
civU (adj.), civil 
claim, to (trans, verb), demander, 

r^clamer 
clamorons (adj.), bruyant 
clear (adj.), clair, limpide ; to — 

up (weather), s'^claircir 
clergyman (subs.), ministre, pas- 

teur (mas.) 
clerical (adj.), clerical 
clerk (subs.), commis (mas.), 

clerc (mas.) 
client (subs. ), client (mas.) 
cloak (subs.), manteau (mas.) 
dose (prep.), tout pr^s de; — 

(subs.), fin (fem.) . 
closely (adv.), de pr^. See 

ally 
clothe, to (trans, verb), vfitir (irr. 

verb) 
clouded (past part.), obscurci 
coffee-house (subs.), caf6 (mas.), 

restaurant (mas.) 
coin (subs.), pi^ce de monnaie 

(fem.) 
cold (subs.), froid (mas.); — 

(adj.), froid 



come, to (intrans. verb), venir 

(irr. verb) ; to — in, entrer 
comedy (subs.), com^die (fem.) ; 
comfort (subs.), bien-dtre (mas.) 
command, to (trans, verb), com- 
mander 
commander, commandant, chef, 

g^n^ral, capitaine 
commensurate (adj.), propor- 

tionn^ 
commit, to (trans, verb), com« 

mettre (irr. verb) 
common (subs.), ploine (fem.) ; — 

(adj.), commun 
Gomnions (House of), Chambre 

des Communes (fem.) 
compact (subs. ), compacte (mas.); 
family — , lien de famille 

(mas.) 
companion (subs.), compagnon 

(mas.), compagne (fem.) 
company (subs.), compagnie 

(fem.) 
complain, to (intrans. verb), se 

plaindre (irr. verb) 
complaint (subs.), mal (mas.), 

indisposition (fem.) 
completely (adv.), compl^te- 

ment 
compliment (subs.), compliment 

(mas.) 
concert (subs.), concert (mas.) 
conclude, to (intrans. verb), con- 

clure (irr. verb) 
condemn, to (trans, verb), con- 

damner 
condition (subs.), condition 

(fem.) 
conduct, to (trans, verb), con- 

duire (irr. verb) 
confessor (subs.), confesseur 

(mas.) 
confidence (subs.), confiance 

(fem.), confidence (fem.) 
coiiflarration (subs.), incendie 

(mas.) 
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eonfasion (subs.), confusion 
(fern.) 

consaaKulnitj (subs.); parent^ 
(fern.) 

eonaider, to (trans, verb), con- 
sid^rer, songer k 
^ considerable (adj.), considerable 
: constantly (adv. ), constamment 
} consternation (subs.), conster- 
nation (fern.) 

consume, to (trans, verb), con- 
sumer, consommer 

contact (subs.), contact (mas.) 

contempt (subs.), m^pris (mas.) 

content, to (trans, verb), satis- 
faire (irr. verb), contenter 

eontinnally (adv.), continuelle- 
ment 

conversation (subs.), conversa- 
tion (fem.) 

convince, to (trans, verb), con- 
vaincre (irr. verb) 

coolness (subs.), froideur (fem.) 

com (subs.), hU (mas.) 

comer (subs.), coin (mas.) 

corpse (subs.), corps (mas.), 
cadavre (mas.) 

corpQlency (subs.), corpulence 
(fem.) 

correct, to (trans, verb), corriger 

correspondent (subs.), corre- 
spondant (mas.) 

corrupt, to (trans, verb), cor- 
rompre 

councU (subs.), conseil (mas.), 
membres du conseil 

counsel (subs.), avocat (mas.) 

counsellor (subs.), conseiller 
(mas.) 

count (subs.), comte (mas.) 

countess (subs.), comtesse (fem.) 

country (subs.), pays (mas.), 
campagne (fem.), province 
(fem.) . 

country-liouse, maison ae cam- 

' pagne 



couraire (subs.), courage (mas.) 
court (subs.), cour (fem.) 
cover, to (trans, verb), couvrir 

(irr. verb) 
creature (subs.), cr^ture (fem.) 
creditor (subs.), cr^ancier (mas.) 
crime (subs.V crime (mas.) 
criminal (ad].)* criminel 
crowd, to (intrans. verb), se 

presser en f oule 
crown (subs.), couronne (fem.) ; 

to succeed to a — , monter sur 

le trdne 
cultivation (subs.), culture 

(fem.) 
cunnins (subs.), finesse (fem.) 
cup (subs.), coupe (fem.), tasse 

(fem.) 
curious (adj.), curieux 
curse (subs.), malediction (fem.); 

— to (trans, verb), maudire 

(irr. verb) 
curtain (subs.), rideau (mas.), 

toile (fem.) 
curtsey (subs.), r^v^rence (fem.) 
curve, to (trans, verb), courber 
cushion (subs.), coussin (mas.) 
cut, to (trans, verb), couper ; 

the^ are cutting out the third 

act, ils sent en train de couper 

le troisitoe acte. E&e en train 

de expresses to be in the act of 

doing 



daily (adv.), joumellement, tous 

les jours 
dancer (subs.), danger (mas.) 
dangerous (adj.), dangereux 
dark (subs.), obscurity (fem.) 
day (subs.), jour (mas. ), ioumee 

(fem. ) ; in their — , de leur 

temps. 
dear (adj.), cher 
death (subs.), mort (fem.) 
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debate (subs A d6bat Cmas.), 

discussion (icm.) 
debt (sub6.), dette (fern.) ; to he 

in — for, devoir. 
deceive, to (trans. verb),trom- 

per 
declare, to (trans, verb), de- 
clarer 
deeply (adv.), profond^ment 
defence (subs.), protection 

(fem.), defense (fera.) 
dellnitlon (subs.)i definition 

(fem.) 
decree (subs,), degr^ (mas.) 
delay (subs.), retard (mas.) 
delifflit, to (trans, verb), charmer 
deliver, to (trans, verb.), delivrer, 

livrer {to give up) 
demand, to (trans, verb), de- 

mander, exiger 
dentist (subs.) dentiste (mas.) 
depend on, to (trans, verb), 

compter sur, depend re de 
deserve, to (trans, verb), m6- 

riter 
design (subs. ), dessein (mas.) 
desire, to Ttrans. verb), d^sirer 
desist, to (intrans. verb), cesser, 

se d^sister 
destination (subs.), destination 

(fem.) 
destine, to (trans, verb), des- 

tiner 
destiny (subs.), destin (mas.), 

destin^e (fem.) 
destttnte (adj.), priv^, d^nu^, 

d^pourvu 
determine, to (trans. verbV de- 
cider ; — (intrans. verb), se 

decider 
detestatton (subs.), execration 

(fem.), horreur (fem.) 
develop, to (trans, verb), de- 

velopper 
devote, to (trans, verb]), devouer 
devotion (subs.), devotion (fem.) 



difference (subs. ), difference 

(fem.) 
difficult (adj.), difficile 
dig, to (trans, verb), creuser 
diin^iity (subs.), dignite (fem.) 
dinner (subs.), diner (mas.) 
directly (adv.), k Pinstant, tout 

de suite 
disappear (intrans. verb), dis- 

paraitre (irr. verb) 
disappoint, to (trans, verb), des- 

appointer 
disaster (subs.), desastre (mas.) 
discountess (subs.), e?comtesse 

(fem.). This word is not 

French. Use it, however, to 

keep the joke. 
discover, to (trans, verb), decou- 

vrir (irr. verb) 
discuss, to (trans, verb), discuter 
disease (subs.), maladie (fem.) 
dishonourable (adj.), deshono- 

rant 
displease, to (trans, verb), de* 

plaire k (irr. verb) 
displeasure (subs.), deplaisir 

(mas.), mecontentement (mas.) 



dissatisfied (adj.), mecon tent 
Lssentinc 

sidente 



dissenting: (adj 



'w 



Peglise dis- 



dissimulation (subs.), dissimula* 

tion (fem. J 
distance (suds.), distance (fem.) 
distant (adj.), eioigne 
distinction (subs.), distinction 

(fem.) 
distinctly (adv.). distinctemcnt 
disturber (subs.), eelui qui 

trouble 
do, to (trans, verb), faire (irr. 

verb). Not to be translated 

when used in an interrogative 

or a negative sentence 
doctor (subs.), docteur (mas.) 
doctrine (subs.), doctrine (feoL.) 

theorie (fem.) 
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dOBMstle (adj.), domeatique 
door (Bubs.), porte (fern.) 
doubttnff (pres. part), exprimant 

sea doutea 
dosen (auba.). donzaine (fern.) 
drawer (suba.), tiroir (maa.) 
dreadfnl (adj.), terrible 
drink, to (trana. verb), boire (irr, 

verb) 
driver (snba.), cocher (maa.), 

conductenr (mas.) 
drowned, to be or to get, ae 

noyer. 
drabbinv (8ubs.\ voUe de 

coups de bftton (fern.) 
Dublin (subs.), Dublin 
duke (subs.), due (mas.) 
dnrinff (prep.), pendant 



E. 

(adj.), chaqne, chactin ; 

— other. Tun I'autre. 
ea^rle (subs.), aigle (mas.) 
east (subs.), est (mas.) 
easy (adj.), facile 
eat, to (trans, verb), manger 
editor (subs.), r^dacteur en chef 
effect (subs.), effet (mas.) 
effuaivenesa (subs.), efEusion 

(fem.), ^panchemcnt (mas.) 
eiffhty (adi.), quatre-vingts 
elderly (adj.), kgij d'un certain 

elector (subs.), ^lecteur (mas.) 
elegant (adj.), ^l^gant 
eleven (adj.), onze 
eUxir (subs.), Elixir (mas.) 
elsewhere (adv.), ailleurs 
embrace (subs.), baiser (mas.) 
embroider, to (trans, verb) 

broder 
emervencj (subs.), circonstance, 

critique, grave (fem.) 
•motton (subs.), 6motion (fem.) 



(mas.) 



(subs.), empereiv 

(auba.), imp6ratiic« 

(fem.) 
enact, to (trana. verb), joaer ie 

rdle de 
end (aubs.), fin (fem.) 
enemy (8ubB.y ennemi (mas.) 
ensaved In (past part), occap^ 

envaffement (suba.), engagement 

(maa.) 
Snirland (suba.), Angleterre 

(fem.) 
SnirUah (adj.), anglais; (aonn 

meaning *'the English lan- 

S^^g^ '')» Tanglaia (mas.) 
eiOpin, to (trans, verb), enjoindre 

(irr. verb) 
ei^oy, to (trans, verb), jouir de 
enmil^ (subs. ), inimitiS (feni.) 
enormous (adj.), ^norme 
enonsk (adv.j^ assez 
enter, to (intrans. verb), entr» 

(dans) 
enterprise (suba.), entreprise 

(fem.) 
enterprisinir (adv.), entrepren- 

ant 
entertaining (adj.), int^ressant 
enthusiastic (adj.), enthoosi- 

aste 
entirely (adv.^ entierement 
epitaph (subs.), ^pitaphe (fem.) 
eqnaUy (adv.), ^galement 
error (subs.), erreur (fem.) 
escape (subs.), subterfuge 

(mas.) ; — to (intrans. verbX 

s'^chapper 
essential (adj.) essentiel, int^res- 

sant 
establishment (subs.), ^tablisb^* 

ment(mas.) 
estimate, to (trana. Yorb)^ 

estimer 

(adv.), mdme 
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srenlnir (subs.), soir (mas.), 

soiree (fern.) 
eTent (subs.)) ^vinement (mas.) 
ewer (adv.), jamais, tou jours. 
eTery (adj.), chaque, tous les, 

toutes les 
•▼ery bodj, tout le monde 
evidence (subs.), ^videoce 

(fem.); (jur.) deposition (fem.) 
;adi.)» ' *' 



exact (adj.), exact 
' (adv.), 
cis^ment 



•zactlj I 



evident (adj.), Evident 
act 
exactement^ pr^- 

.tion (subs.), examen 
(mas.) 
except (prep.), excepts 
excite, to (trans, verb), exciter 
exclaim, to (intrans. verb), 

s' Verier 
excuse, to (trans, verb), excuser 
execration (subs.), horreur 

(fem.) 
exert, to (trans, verb), d^ployer 
exluraat, to (trans, verb), 

^puiser 
expect, to (trans, verb), s'atten- 

dre k, esp^rer 
experienced (adj.), experi- 
ments 
expUin, to (trans, verb), ex- 

pliquer 
expose, to (trans, verb), ex- 
poser 
express, to (trans, verb), ex- 
primer 
expression (subs.), expression 

(fem.) 
external (adj.), extSrieur 
extraordinary (adj.), extra- 
ordinaire 
extrava^rance (subs.), extrava- 
gance (fem.) 
extremely (adv.^ extr^mement 
extricate one's self, to (rel 
verb), se tirer d'afEaire, se 
tirer d'embarras 



eye (subs.), oeil (mas.), yeox 
(plur.) 



F. 



(fem. 



face (subs.), figure 

visage (mas.) 
fact (subs.), fait (mas.) 
fiacnlty (subs.), faculty (fem.) 
fail to, to (intrans. verb), 

manquer de 
fair (adj.V beau (fem.) belle 
fairly (adv.), justement 
faithfU (adj.), fidMe 
fau, to (intrans. verb), tomber 

(used with dtre) 
falsely (adv.), faussement 
family (subs.), famille (fem.) 
famous (adj. ), fameux 
far (adv.), loin 

farmer (subs.), fermier (mas.) 
fashionable (adj.) k la mode 
fast (adv.), vite 
father (subs.), p^re (mas.) 
faticne (subs.), fatigue (fem.) 
favour (subs.), faveur (lem.) 
favonrite (subs, aud adj.), 

favori, (fem.) favorite 
fear (subs.), crainte (fem.), 

peur (fem.) ; — to (trans. 

verb), craindre (irr. verb) 
feature (subs.), trait (mas.) 
feeble (adj.), laible 
feel, to (trans, verb), sentir 

(irr. verb) ; (intrans. verb), se 

sentir 
feelinr (subs.), sentiment 

(mas.) 
felicity (subs.), choix heureux 

(mas.) 
fellow (subs.), individu (mas.) 
fertiUty (subs.),fecondite (fem.); 

fertility (fem.) 
festival (subs.), festin (maa.) 
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Dbw (adj.), peu de ; a — , qiielques 
field (8ub8.]L champ (mas.); 

champ de bataille 
fifteen (adj.), quinze 
fifteenth (adj.), quinzikne. 
fifty (adj.), cmquante 
aght (subs.), combat (mas.) ; — 

to (intrans. verb), se battre 

(trans, verb) ; to — a battle, 

Uvrer bataille 
ficnre (subs.), toumure (fern.), 

taille (fem.), figure (fern.) 
fill, to (trans, verb) renmlir 
financier (subs. ), nnancier 

(mas.) 
find, to (trans, verb) trouver 
finish, to (trans, verb) finir, 

terminer 
finished (past part.), achev^, 

accompli 
fire (subs.), feu (mas.), incendie 

(mas.) 
firm (adj.), ferme 
first (adv.), d'abord; — (adj.), 

premier 
fish (subs.), poisson (mas.) . 
fisherman (subs. ), p^cheur 

(mas.) 
i^we (ad].), cinq 

fiatterer (subs.), flatteur (mas.) 
Fleming (subs.), Flamand (mas.); 

we Flemings^ Nous autres 

Flamands 
Flemish (adj.), flamand; — hxe- 

tory^ histoire des Flandres 
float, to (intrans. verb), flotter 
flourish, to (intrans. verb) 

fleurir 
fly, to (intrans. verb) voler 
foe (subs.), ennemi (mas.) 
fold, to (trans, verb), plier 
follow, to (trans, verb), suivre 

(irr. verb) 
fond of, to be, aimer 
fool (subs.), fou, folle ; sot, 

sotte 



for (prep.), pour ; — (conj.), car 
force, to (trans, verb), forcer 
forehead (subs.), front (mas.) 
foreign (adj.), Stranger 
forgret, to (trans, verb), oublier 
forffetfalness (subs.), oubli 

(mas.) ; negligence (fem.) 
forgive, to (trans, verb), par- 

donner 
forgiveness (subs. ), pardon 

(mas.) 
form (subs.), forme (fem.) ; 

poetic — , po&ie (fem.), vera 

(mas.) 
former (adj.), premier ; the — 

celui-l& 
formidable (adj.), formidable 
fortitude (subs.), force d*&me 

(fem.) 
fortwie (subs.), fortune (fem.) 
fou* (adj.^, quatre 
frame (subs.^, corps (mas.) 
free (adj.), libre 
French (adj.), fran^ais ; — kingj 

roi de France 
French (noun meaning "the 

French language "), ie fran^ais 

(mas.) 
Frenchman (subs.), Fran^ais 

(mas.), 
frequent, to (trans, verb), 

frequenter 
ftriend (subs.), ami (mas.) 
ftriendship (subs.), amiti^ (fem.) 
ftriffate (subs.), fr^te (fem. ) 
ftrivolous (adj.), frivole 
from (prep.), de 
front (subs.), devant (mas.) ; 

in — , sur le devant 
frosty (adj.), glacial, glac6 
frown fsubs.), froncement des 

sourcils (mas.) ; with a — , en 

froncant le sourcil 
full (adj.), plein 
fully, compUtement 
fulvous (adj.), jaune fauve 
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foneral (subs.), enterrement 

(mas.) 
far (subs.), fourrure (fern.) 
fnmiBhy to (trans, verb), pourvoir 

(irr. verb) 
farrow, to (trans, verb), sillonner 

de rides, rider 



G. 

«able (subs.), pignon (mas.) 
«aln, to (trans. verbV gagner 
«ate (subs.), porte (fern.) 
general (subs.), g^n^ral (mas.) ; 

— (*<iJ-)» g^n6ral 
eenerosity (subs.), g^n^rosit^ 

(fem.^ 
«entle (adj.), aimable, gracieux 
irentleman (subs.), monsieur ; 

(plur.), messieurs 
Oermanj (subs.), Allemagne 

(fem.) 
set out, to (intrans. verb), sortir 

(irr. verb) 
Ghent (subs.), Gand 
Ciffgrle, to (intrans. verb), ricaner 
(in (subs.), geni^vre (mas.) ; 

(keep gin in the 50th piece) 
Sirl (subs.), fille (fem.) 
a:ive, to (trans, verb), donner 
fflad (adj.), heureux 
Olaavow (subs.), Glasgow 
«las8 (subs.), verre (mas.) 
sUde about, to (intrans. verb), 

passer rapidement 
so, to (intrans. verb), aller (irr. 
verb); to — t», into, entrer 
dans 
sold (subs.), or (mas.) 
golden (adj.), d'or 
good (adj.), bon, bonne 
goose (subs.), oie (fem.) 
government (subs.), gouveme- 

ment (mas.) 
grace (subs. ), grfice (fem.) 



gracious (adj.), gracieux; good 

— , sapristi 
grave (subs.), fosse (fem.) 
gravity (subs.), gravity (fem.), 

s^rieux (mas.) 
great (adj. ), grand 
greatness (subs.), grandeur 

(fem.) 
green (adj.), vert 
grieve, to (trans, verb), affliger 
grimace Tsubs.), grimace (fem.) 
ground (subs.), terre (fem.), 

terrain (mas.) 
guest (subs.), hdte (mas.) 



H. 

babit (subs.), habitude (fem.) ; 

to he in the — of, avoir 

r habitude de 
bairdresser (subs.), coiffeur 

(mas.) 
half (subs.), moiti^ (fem.) ; — 

(adj.), demi ; — (adv.), k moiti^ 
hand (subs.), main (fem.) ; — 

to (trans, verb), donner ; pre- 
senter 
handsome (adj.), beau, belle 
hang to (trans, verb), pendre; 

to — up, (trans, verb) sus- 

pendre 
hax>pen, to (intrans. verb), 

arriver 
hax>pilj (adv.), heureusement 
happy (adj.), heureux 
harm (subs.), mal (mas.) ; no — 

donCi aucun mal de fait 
harmony (subs.), harmonio 

(fem.) 
hastily (adv.), pr^cipitamment 
have, to (trans, verb), avoir, to — 

ju8tj venir de (irr. verb) 
head (subs.), tSte (fem.) 
health (subs.), sant^ (fem.) 
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iMslthy (ndj,), sain 

hear, to (tnns. verb), entendro 

heanw (subs.), corbiUard (mas.) 

heart (subs.), coeur (mas.) 

heat (subs.), chaleur (fern.) 

heaven (subs.), ciel; (piur.)i cieuz 

heaTjr (adj.), lourd 

help, to (trans, verb), aider ; to — 

oru^s selftOf se scrvir 
her (poss. adj.), son, sa, ses 
(agrees with the following 
noun); — (pers. pron.), la 
(conjunctively) ; elle (disjunc- 
tively) 
^ here (adv.), ioi 
^ high (adj.), haut 
him (pars, pron.), le (conjunc- 
tively) ; lui (disjunctively) 
hire, to (trans, verb) louer 
his ^poss. adj.), son, sa, ses 
(agrees with the following 
noun) ; — (poss. pron.), le sien, 
la sienne, les siens, les siennes 
(agrees with the noun it stands 
for) 
hUw, to (trans, verb), siffler 
history (subs. ), histoire (f em.) 
hit, to (trans, verb), heurter 
hoff (subs.), pore (mas.) 
hold, to (trans, verb), tenir (irr. 
verb), occuper ; to — otU (trans, 
verb), offrir (irr. verb) 
hole (subs.), trou (mas.) 
homage (subs.),hommage (mas.); 

to pay — , rendre hommage 
home (subs.), maison (fem.), 

habitation (fem.) 
hononr (subs.), honneur (mas. ) ; 

— to (trans, verb), honorer 
honourable (adj.), honorable 
hope, to (intrans. verb) esp6rer 
(referring to future time), 
aimer k croire, k penser (re- 
ferring to present or past 
time) 
hopetaily (adv.), avec eepoir 



(subs.), cavalier 

(mas.) 
host (subs.), hdte (mas.) 
hotel (subs.), h6tel (mas.^ 
hour (subs.), heure (fem.) 
house (subs.), maison (fem.) 
honsemaid (subs.), servante 

(fem.) 
housewife (subs.), m^nag^re 

(fem.) 
how (adv.), comment 
however (adv. ), cependant 
humble (adj.), humble 
humbly (adv.), humblement 
humour (subs.), esprit (mas.), 

gaiety (fem.) 
humoured (good) (adj.), de 

bonne humeur 
hundred (adj.), cent 
hydrogin (keep the same word 

in the 50th exercise) 
hypocrite (subs.), h3rpociite 

(mas.) 



L 

I (pers. pron.), je (conjunctively); 
moi (disjunctively) 

ieed (adj.), glacial 

idiot (subs.), idiot (mas.) 

idle (adj.), paresseux, oisif ; qf 
— credulity, de pure imagina- 
tion 

ignorant (adj.\ ignorant 

ill (adj.), malaae 

imitation (subs.), imitation 
(fem.) 

immedUtely (adv.), imm^- 
atement, k rinstant, sur-le- 
champ 

immense (adj.), ^norme, im- 
mense 

immortal (adj.), immortel 

ImmortaUty (subs.), immortality 
(fem.) 
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i (adj.), impertinent 
Importmnee (subs.), 



ImpertlnM&t 

importance 

(fern.) 

impossible (adj.), impossible 
Hnpostor (subs.), imposteur 

(mas.), charlatan (mas.) 
improre, to (trans, verb), 

am^liorer 
Impadent (adj.), impudent 
in (prep.), dans (determ.), en 
inattentive (adj.), inattentif 
ineessant (adj.), continuel, in- 
cessant 
incident (subs.), incident (mas.) 
inclined, to (adj.), port^ k ^ 
inconvenience (subs.), incon- 
venient (mas.) 
indeed (adv.), vraiment 
indicate, to (trans, verb), in- 

diquer 
individual (subs.), individu 

(mas.) 
indolent (adj.), indolent 
induce, to (trans, verb), engager, 

induire (irr. verb) 
inducement (subs.), motif (mas.) 
indulgence (subs.), indulgence 

(fem.) 
industiT (subs.), activity (fem.) 
inevitable (adj.), inevitable 
infMncj (subs.), enfance (fem.) 
inftmtry (subs.), in&nterie 

(fem.), soldats, troupes d'in- 

fanterie 
Inform, to (trans, verb), informer 
information (subs.), renseigne- 

ment (mas.) 
inhabitant (subs.), habitant 

(mas.) 
inheritance (subs.) heritage 
y (mas.) 

Injured, to he, souffrir (irr. verb) 
I Inn (subs.), tavome (fem.) 
iaquire, to (trans, verb), de- 

mander ; — about, to, s*inf or- 

mer de 



insist, to (intrans. verb), insis- 

ter » 

insolence (subs.), insolence 

(fem.) 
inspire, to (trans, verb), inspirer 
instance (subs.), ezemple (mas.), 

assertion (fem.) 
instruction (subs.), instruction 

(fem.) 
insurgent (subs.), insurg^ (mas.^ 
integrity (subs.), integrity (fem.) 
intend, to (intrans. verb), avoir 

rintention de 
intercept, to (trans, verb), arrdter 
interrupt, to (trans, verb), inter- 

rompre 
invaluable (adj.), inappreciable 
invention (subs.), g^nie d*inven- 

tion (mas.) 
inventor (subs.), inventeur 

(mas.) 
invite, to (trans, verb), inviter 
it (pers. pron.), il, ce (nomin.); le, 

la (accus.) 
Italy (subs.), Italic (fem.) 
item (subs.), article (mas.) 



J. 

John (subs.), Jean 

Journalist (subs.), joumalisto 

(mas.) 
Journey ^subs.^, voyage (mas.) 
Jud«e (suds.), ]uge (mas.) 
Jury (subs.), jury (mas.) 
Juryman (subs.), jure (mas.) 
Just (adv.), juste, justement 
Justice (subs.), justice (fem.) 



(sub.), finesse (fenL) 
keep, to (trans, verb), ganler, 
tenir (irr. verb) 
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key (subs.)} clef (fern.) 
kind (adj.), bon, aimable 
kindness (subs.), bont4 (fern.), 

amabilit^ (fern.) 
klnir (subs.), roi (mas.) 
kingdom (subs.V royaume (mas.) 
kirk (subs.), 6glise (fem.^ 
kitchen (subs.), cuisine (fem.) 
knot (subs.), groupe (mas.) 
know, to (trans, verb), con- 

nattre (irr. verb), savoir (irr. 

verb) 
knowledge (subs.), connaissance 

(fern.), Education (fem.) 



labonr (subs.), travail (mas.), 

peine (fem.) ; — to (intrans. 

verb), travailler 
lady (subs.), dame (fem.) 
land (subs.), terre (fem.), pays 

(mas.) ; native — , patrie (fem.) 
?AninuLse (subs.), langue (fem.), 

langage (mas.) 
large (adj.), grand, gros, nom- 

breux 
last (adj.), dernier; — weehj la 

semaine demi^re ; at — , (adv.), 

enfin; to — (intrans. verb), 

durer 
late (adj. ), en retard ; — (ex), feu ; 

(adv.), tard 
latter (adj.), dernier ; the — , 

celui-ci, celle-ci, ceux-ci, 

celles-ci 
laugh, to (intrans. verb), rire 

(irr. verb) 
laughter (subs.), rire (mas.), 

plaisir (mas.) 
Uw (subs.), loi (fem.) ; court of 

— , cour de justice; law (jus.), 

droit (mas.) ; to stvdy — , faire 

son droit 



lawyer (subs.), homme de loi 
lead, to (trans, verb), conduire^ 

mener, commander 
leap, to (intrans. verb), sauter 
least (aaj. ), moindre ; — (adv.), 

moins ; at — , au moins 
leave, to (trans, verb), laisser, 

quitter 
lecture (subs.), conference 

(fem.) ; (scolding), semoncc 

(fem.) 
lecturer (subs.), maitre de con- 
ference (mas.), conf^rencier 
leg (subs.), jambe (fem.) 
lend, to (trans, verb), prater 
length (subs.), longueur (fem.) ; 

at — , enfin ; atfvU — (ex. 58), 

autant qu*il put 
less (adv.), moins 
lest (conj. used with the subjunc- 
tive), de peur que, de crainte 

que 
letter (subs.), lettre (fem.) 
Ubrary (subs.), biblioth^que 

(fem.) 
Ucenttous (adj.), licencieux 
Ue (subs.), mensonge (mas.) ; to 

— (intrans. verb), mentir (irr. 

verb) ; to — (intrans. verb), 

6tre couche, se coucher 
life (subs.), vie (fem.) 
light, to (trans, verb)^ alla- 

mer 
like, to (trans, verb), aimer 
Uke (prep.), comme 
limit (subs.), limite (fem.) 
linen (subs.), linge (mas.) 
link (subs.), lien (mas.), chafne 

(fem.) 
Uquor (subs.), liqueur (fem.), 

cordial (mas.) 
listen to, to, ^couter 
literal (adj.), littoral 
litierary (adj.), litt^raire 
Uterature (subs.), litt^ratoro 

(fem.) 
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little (adj.), petit ; — (adv.), peu 

(de) 
llttteness (subs.), petitesse (fern.) 
live, to (intrans. verb), vivre 

(irr. verb), demeurer 
liveUhood, vie (fern.), existence 

(fern.) ; to gain an easy — , 

gagner sa vie f acilement 
livin« (adj.), vivant, en vie 
lobby (subs.), foyer (mas.), 

antichambre (fern.) 
lofty (adj.), haut, ^lev^ 
i:K>ndon (subs.), Londres 
lone (adj.), long, (fern.) longue ; 

— (adv.), longtemps 
look at, to, regarder 
Xaord (subs.), seigneur (mas.). 

Xaord (the English title), Lord 

(mas.) 
lordship (subs.), seigneurie 

(fem.) 
lose, to (trans, verb), perdre 
loss (subs.), perte (fem.) 
loud (adv.), haut 
ladicrous (adj.), comique 
lyric (adj.), lyrique 



M. 

^ (subs.), madame (fem.) 
magistrate (subs. ), magistrat 

(mas.) 
majesty (subs.), majesty (fem.) 
make, to (trans, verb.), faire (irr. 

verb) 
man (subs.), homme (mas.) 
mandarin (subs.), mandarin 

(mas.) 
manner (subs.), mani^re (fem.). 
In before manner is rendered 
by de. In the following man- 
Tier^ de la mani^re suivante 
manners (subs.), mceurs (fem.), 

manieres (fem. ) 
mantle (subs.), manteau (mas.) 



manufacture, to (trans, verb), 

fabriquer 
many (adv.), beauconp (de), 

bien des 
marchioness (subs.), marquise 

(fem.) 
marquis (subs.), marquis (mas.) 
marshal (subs.), mar^cbal (mas.) 
mask (subs. ), masque (mas. ) 
masterly (adj.), imp^rieux 
matter (subs.), question (fem.), 

sujet (mas.) 
meagre (adj.), maigre 
mean, to (trans and intrans. verb), 

vouloir dire (irr. verb), enten- 
dre, signifier 
means (subs.), moyen (mas.) ; ly 

all — , certainement ; by no 

— , nullement 
measure (subs.), mesure (fem.) 
medallist (subs.), mMailliste 

(maa.) 
medicine (subs. ), medicament 

(mas.) 
meet, to (trans, verb), rencontrer 
member (subs.), membre (mas.) 
memorable (adj.), memorable 
mention, to (trans, verb), faire 

mention de 
merciful (adj.), mis^ricordieux 
merely (adv.), simplement 
merry (adj.), joyeux, gai 
method (subs.), m^thode (fem.) 
midst (subs.), milieu (mas.) 
mile (subs.), mille (mas.) 
military (adj.),militaire 
mill (subs.), moulin (mas.) 
million (subs.), million (mas.) 
mind (subs.), esprit (mas.) 
mindfta (adj.), se souvenant do 
mining inspector (subs.), in- 

specteur des mines (mas.) 
minister (subs.), ministre, pas- 

teur (mas.) 
ministry (subs.), ministfere (mas.) 
minute (subs.), minute (fem.) 
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mirth (sabs.)^ joie (fem.)i plainr 

(mas.) 
vlslMlunre, to (intrans. yerb), se 
mal conduire prr. verb) 
lief (subs.)) null (mas.) 
r (subs.), avare (mas.) 
irtniM (subs.), malheur 
(mas.) 

IM (subs.), faute (fem.) 
^ (subs.), mani^re (fern.); 
'O/pardonj mani^re ae par- 
domier 

m (adj.), modeme 
• (adj.), molaire 

mt (subs.), moment (mas.), 

instant (mas.) 
monarch (subs.), monarque 

(mas.) 
BMnastoy (subs.), monast^re 

(mas.) 
money (subs.), argent (mas.) 
moon (subs.), lune (fem.) 
Moor (subs.), Maure (mas.) 
moral (adj.), moral 
mormUty (subs.), morality (fem.) 
more (adv.), plus, davantage 
momlnff (subs.), matin (mas.), 

mating (fem.) 
mortal (adj.),mortel,des hommes 
moot (adv.), plus, le plus 
mother (subs.), m^re (fem.) 
monjlk (subs.), moujik fmas.) 
month (subs.), boucne (fem.) 
month ont| to (trans, verb), vo- 

ciftrer 
move, to ftrans. verb), dmouvoir 

(irr. vero) 
Mr. (abbr. of Mister), M. or Mon- 
sieur 
mneh (adv.), beaucoup (de) ; a$ 
— Of, autant que ; so — , tant ; 
how — , combien ; too — , trop 
mnltltnde (subs.), multitude 

(fem.), foule (fem.) 
mnalcal (adj.), musical 
mnsiclan (subs.), musicien (mas.) 



mnst (del intrans. verb), falloir 

iimpers. irr. verb) ; devoir 
when no necessity is implied) 

mntter, to (intrans. verb), mar- 
murer 

mntnal (adj.), mutael 

mj (poss. adj.), mon, ma, mes 
(agrees with the followiog 
noun) 

mjMlf (ref. pron.), me; (em- 
phatic) moi-mdme 

N. 

name, to (trans, verb), nonuner 
name (subs.), nom (mas.) 
Naples (subs.), Naples 
narrative (subs.), r6cit (mas.) 
native (subs.), habitant (mas.), 

natif (mas.^ ; — (adj.), natal 
natnrally (aav.), naturellemenl 
nature (subs.), nature (fem.) 
neapoUtan (adj.), napolitain 
near (adv.), prte ; — (prep.), pr&s 

de 
necessary, (adj.), n^cessaire ; a 

— of, une chose n^ssaire k 
need, to (trans, verb), avoir be- 

soin de ; no man — he deceived 

who loUl study J nul homme ne 

sera tromp^ s*il ^tudie 
needfnl (adj.) indispensable 
nedeetfnl (adj.), negligent 
neffotute, to (trans, verb), n^go- 

cier 
neUhbonr (subs.), voisin (mas.) 
nelehboarhood(8ubs.),voisinage 

(mas.) 
never (adv.), jamais 

(adj.), nouveau, (fem.) nou- 

velle 

(subs.), nouvelle (fem.) 
newspaper (subs.), journal 

(mas.) 
next (adj.), soivant 
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nineteen (adj.), diz-neuf 

no (adv.), non; — (adj.), nul, 

aucun, pas de 
nobility (subs.), noblesse (fern.) 
noble (adj.), noble 
nobleman (subs.), gentilhomme 

(mas.) 
nose (subs.), nez (mas.) 
not (adv.), ne...pas (used with a 

verb) ; pas, non (used without 

a verb) 
notice, to (trans, verb), remar- 

quer 
novel (8ubs.\ roman (mas.^ 
novelist (subs.), romancier 

(mas.^ 
now (adv.), maintenant, k pr^ 

sent ; (referring to past time) 

alors 
nnmber (subs.), nombre (mas.) 
nnrse (subs.), garde-malade 

(fern.) 



oath (subs.), serment (mas.) 
obedience (subs.), ob^issance 

(fem.) 
obSect, to (intrans. verb), faire 

une objection 
oblicei to (trans, verb), obliger 
observation (subs.), observation 

(fem.), remarque (fem.) 
observe, to (trans, verb), obser- 
ver, remarquer 
obtain, to (trans, verb), obtenir 

(irr. verb) 
occasion (subs.), occasion (fem.) 
occastonallj (adv.), de temps k 

autre 
occnpj, to (trans, verb), occuper 
occur, to (mtrans. verb), avoir 

lieu, arriver, se passer 
of (prep.), de 
offence (subs.), offense (fem.) 



official (adj.), officiel 

often (adv.), souvent 

old (adj.), vieux, ([fem.) vieille 

OUver (subs.), Olivier 

on (prep.), sur 

once (adv.), une f ois 

one (adj.), un, une 

only (adv.), seulement, simple* 
ment 

open (adj.), d^lar^, ouvert ; half 
— , entr'ouvert 

opera (subs.), op^ra (mas.) 

opinion (subs.), opinion (fem.) 

opponent (subs.), adversaire 
(mas.) 

oppose, to (trans, verb,) s* op- 
poser k 

orchestra (subs.), orchestre 
(mas.) 

order (subs.), ordre (mas.), de- 
coration (fem.) ; covered wiU^ 
— », couverte de decorations. 
(When a noun in a partitive 
sense is in the genitive, the 

Eartitive article is not trans- 
ited, simply because of and 
some are the same in French.) 
— to (trans, verb), ordonner 
origin (subs.), origine (fem.) 
orphan (subs.), orphelin, e 
outline (subs.), contour (mas.), 

esquisse (fem.) 
outside (prep.), au-deUb de 
overhear to (trans, verb), enten- 
dre par hasard 
overwhelm, to (trans, verb), ao- 
cabler 

, to (trans, verb), devoir. 
Ought to is rendered by the 
conditional of devoir 



(adj.), propre 
ojcjirin (subs.), the same word 

should be used in French 
oyster (subd.), huttre (fem.) 
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• (subs.), peintre (mas.) 
palace (subs.^ palais (mas.) 
pala (adj-V pile 
paper (sabs.), papier (maa) 
pardon (subs.), pardon (mas.) 
Parts (subs.), Paris 
Parlslaa (adj.), parisien 
part (subs.), partie (fern.) 
party (sabs.), partie (fern.), so- 
ci6ti6 (fem.), soiree (fern. ) ; — 
(sect) parti (mas.) 
pass, to (intrans. verb), passer 
pathetle (adj.), path^tique 
patience (sabs. ), patience (fem.) 
patient (adj.)> patient \ to he — 

of, pouYoir endorer 
patrimonj (subs.), patrimoine 

(mas.) 
panee, to (intrans. verb), s'arrd- 
tert faire une pause 
r, to (trans, verb), payer 
aymaeter (subs.), pa7ear(mas.) 
aynent (subs.), paiement 
(mas.) 

\ (subs.), paiz (fem.) 
i ^subs.), paysan (mas.) 
I (>^i*)> acanfttre 
penny (subs.), penny (mas.), 

deuz sous (mas.) 
people (subs.), peuple (mas.), 
i(mas.) 



perfect (adi), parfait 
' (subs.), 



perfidie (fem.) 
^ to (intrans. verb^, jouer, 
donner des repr^entations 
perhaps (adv.), peutp^tro 
period (subs.)) ^poque (fem.^ 
periah, to (intrans. verb), penr 
permlwilon (subs.), permission 

(fem.) 
permit, to (trans, verb), per- 
mettre (irr. verb) 

(subs.), personne (fem.) 
(adj.), personnel 



(adj.), ^tabU 
, to (trans, verb), tour- 

menter 
philosopher (subs.), philosophe 

(mas.) 
phrase (subs.), phrase (fem.) 
physician (subs.), m^decin 

(mas.) 
pick up, to (trans, verb), ra- 

masser 
piece (subs.), morceau (mas.) 
pllcrim (subs.), pterin (mas.) 
pUcrlBiase (subs.), p^lerinage 

(mas.) 
plUace, to (trans, verb), piller 
pin (subs.), ^pingle (fem.) 
pipe (subs.), chalumeau (mas.)^ 

fliite (fem.) 
place (subs.), place (fem.), en« 

droit (mas.) 
plain (subs.), plaine (fem.) 
play (subs.), pi^e (fem.) 
plea (subs.), justification (fem.), 

excuse (fem.) 

I, to (intrans. and trans. 

verb), plaider 

to (intrans. and trans. 

verb), plaire (irr. verb), vou- 

loir (irr. verb); till he he 

pleased, qu'il Im plaise 
plot (subs.l intrigue (fem.) 
pocket (suds.), poche (fem.) 
poem (subs.), po^me (mas.) . 
poet (subs.) poete (mas.^ 
point out, to (trans, vero), faire 

remarquer, montrer au doigt 
pCliteness (subs.), politesse 

(fem.) 
pomp (subs.), pompe (fem.) 
poor (adj.), pauvre 
populace (suds.), populace (fem.) 
port (subs.), posture (fem.) 
portrait (subs.), portrait (mas.) 
position (subs.), position (fem.) 
possess, to (trans, verb), posae- 

der 
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post (8ubB.)i poste (mas.)y place 

(fern.) 
postage (subs.), port de lettre 

(mas.) 
posterity (subs.), post^rit6 

(fern.) 
post-master (subs.), mattre de 

poste (mas.) 
post-office (subs.), poste (fern.), 

bureau do poste (mas.) 
pound (subs.), livre (fem.) 
poverty (subs.), pauvret6 (fem.^ 
power (subs.^, pouvoir (mas.) 

puissance (rem. ) 
praise, to (trans, verb), louer 
pray, to (trans, verb), prier 
prayer (subs.), pri6re (fem.) 
preach, to (intrans. verb), pr6- 

cher 
preface (subs.), preface (fem.) 
prefer, to (trans, verb), pr^f^rer 
prclinilnary (subs.), pr^liminaire 

(mas.) 
prescription (subs.), ordonnance 

(fem.) 
presence (subs.), presence (fem.) 
present (subs.), cadeau (mas.) ; 

— (adj.), present 
pressingr (adj.), d^taill^ 
presTunption (subs.), audace 

(fem.), prAsomption (fem.) 
prevalence (subs.), r^gne (mas.) 
prevent, to (trans, verb), emp^ 

cher 
price (subs.), priz (mas.) 
prince (subs.), prince (mas.) 
princess (subs.), princesse 

(fem.) 
principle (subs.), principe (mas.) 
prison (subs. ), prison (fem.) 
prisoner (subs.), prisonnier 

(mas.), accus^ (mas.) 
prise (subs.), priz (mas.) 
probability (subs.), probability 

(fem.) ; in all — , selon touto 

probability 



probable (adj.), probable 
produce, to (trans, verb), pro- 

duire (irr. verb) 
production (subs.), production 

(fem.) 
profess, to (trans, verb), pro- 



professional (adj.), profession- 

nel ; — man, m^decin (mas.) 
progression (subs.), progression 

(fem.), marcbe (fem.) 
prompter (subs.), souffleur 

(mas.) 
pronounce, to (trans, verb), 

prononcer 



prosperous (adj.), prosp^re 
'otector (s ' ^ 
(mas.) 



protector (subs.), protecteur 



provincial (adj.), de province 
Prussia (subs.), Prusse (fem.) 
public (subs.V public (mas. J ; — 

(adj.), public, (fem.) publique 
pull, to (trans, verb), tirer 
punch (subs.), puncn (mas.) 
punish, to (trans, verb), punir 
punishment (subs.), punition 

(fem.), chfitiment (mas.) 
pure (adj.), pur 
purpose (subs.), but (mas.), des- 

sein (mas.) 
put, to (trans, verb), mettre (irr. 

(verb) 



Q. 

quaint (adj.), bizarre 
quality (subs.), quality (fem.) 
quarterly (adj.), trimestriel 
queer (adj.), strange 
query (subs.), question (fem.) 
question (subs.), question (fem^ 
quietly (adv. ), tranquillement 
quite (adv. ), bicn,, tout, tout-&> 

fait 
quote, to (trans, verb), citer 
ir2 
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rapidity ^sabs. ), rapidity (fern.) 
rathor (aav.), plutdt, quelqae peu 
r«ad, to (trans, verb), lire 
readar (subs.), lectenr (mas.) 
really (adv.) i^ellement 
reason (subs.), raison (fern.), ex- 
cuse (fern.) 
reasonably (adv.), raisoniiable- 

ment 
rebeUton (sabs.), rebellion (fern.). 

insurrection (fern.) 
rebuke (subs.), r^primande 

(fern.) 
reeeipt (subs.), reqa (mas.) 
receive, to (trans, verb), recevoir 
recently (adv.), r^cemment 
recognise, to (trans, verb), re- 

connattre (irr. verb) 
recolleeti to (trans, verb), se 

rappeler 
reeover, to (trans, verb), re- 

couvrer 
refer to, to (intrans. verb), se 

rapporter k 
regard (subs.), ^gard (mas.) 
resret (subs.), regret (mas.); 

to — (trans, verb), regretter 
rehearse, to (trans, verb), r^p4ter 
reject, to ^trans. verb), rejecter 
rejoinder (subs. ). r^partio (fern.), 

replique (fem.) 
relate, io (trans, verb), raconter 
relationship (subs.), parent^ 

(fem.) 
remain, to (intrans. verb), rester 
remainder (subs.), reste (mas.) 
remark (suds.), romarque (fem.) 
remarkably (adv.)„ excessive- 

ment 
remember, to (trans, verb), se 

rappeler 
'remind, to f trans, verb^, rappeler 
render^ to (trans, verb), rendre 



reply (subs.), r^ponse (fem.)} 

to — (intrans. verb), r^pondre 
repose (subs.), repos (mas.) 
represent, to (trans, verb)^ re- 

pr^nter 
representative (sub8.),repr68en- 

tant (mas.), expression (fem.) 
reproof (subs.), blAme (mas.) 
r eprove, to (trans, verb), blftmer, 

censurer 
repnblie (subs.), rSpnblique 

(fern.) 
reputation (subs.), r^patation 

(fem.) 
request (subs.), requite (fem.), 

demande (fem.); to — (trans. 

verb), prier, demander 
require, to (trans, verb), exiger 
reseasble, to (trans, verb), res- 

sembler k 
residenee (subs.), residence 

(fem.) 
resolve, to (trans, verb), d^ider, 

r^soudre (irr. verb); — ^trans. 

verb), se d^ider k 
respect (subs.), respect (mas.) ; 

to — (trans, verb), respecter 
respeetlnv (prep.), toachan^ 

concemant 
rest (subs.), reste (mas.) 
retire, to (trans, verb), retirer ; 

— (intrans. verb), se retirer 
retort, to (trans, verb), r6pliqner 
retreat (subs.), retraite (rem.) 
return, to (intrans. verb), retom** 

ner, revenir (irr. verb); to — 

home, rentrer ; — (to reply), r6- 

pliquer, repartir 
reverse (subs.), revers (mas.) 
review (subs.), revue (fem.) 
riehly (adv.), richement 
rise, to (intrans. verb), se lever 
risk (subs.), risque (mas.) 
rival, to (intrans. verb), nvaliser 

(avec) 
rivalry (subs.), rivalit^ (fem.) 
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rob, to (trans, verb), yoler 
roll (subs.), liste (fern.) 
Bomaa (adj.), Romain 
"8.),. 



) (sab8.)| Rome 
(8ub8.)f chambre ^fem.^, 

salle (fern.), salon (mas.;, 

place, ^£em.) 
roused (past part), pouss^ a 

bout, impatient^ 
ront« to (trans, verb), mettre en 

d^route (irr. verb) 
royal (adj.), royal 
royalty (subs.), royaut^ (fern.) 
numer (subs.), coureur 
Buaaian (adj.), russe ; the — 

capiteU, la capitale de la 

Russie 
rutle (adj.), rustique 



a 

sadly (adv.), tristement 

■all, to ^intrans. verb), faire 

voile (irr. verb), fane une 

promenade en mer 
•alt (subs. ), sel (mas. ) ; — watery 

eau sal^e 
same (adj.)^ mdme 
sarcastically (adv.), d^une 

mani^re sarcastique 
satlrime, to (trans, verb), 

satiriser 
satisfy, to (trans, verb), satis- 

faire (irr. verb) 
sance (subs.), sauce (fern.) 
save, to (trans, verb), sauver 
■aw, to (trans, verb), scier 
say, to (trans, verb), dire (irr. 

verb) 
scandal (subs.), scandale (mas.), 

m^disance (fern.) ; the tchool 

for — , P^cole de la m^disance 
scarcely (adv.), k peine, gu^re 
I (subs.), sc^ne (fem.) 



scepticism (subs.), Bcepticisme 

(mas.^ 
school (subs.)t ^cole (fem.) 
scientlflc (adj.), scientifique 
Scotland (subs.), Ecosse (fem.) 
sculptor (suds.), sculpteur 

(mas.) 
sea (subs.), mer (fem.) 
search for, to (trans, verb), 

chercher 
seat (subs.), si&ge (mas.) ; to — 
one's wZ/(refl. verb), s'asseoir 
see, to (trans, verb), voir (irr. 

verb) 
seise, to (trans, verb), saisir 
sell, to (trans, verb), vendre 
send, to (trans, verb), envoyer 
(irr. future) ; to — for^ en- 
voyer chercher, faire venir 
sensation (subs.), sensation 

(fem.) 
senses (subs.), sens (mas.); to 
lose one's — , perdre connais- 
sance, perdre Tusage de ses 
sens 
servant (subs. ), domestique, 

serviteur (mas.) 
service (subs.), service (mas.) 
seven (adj.), sept 
seventy (adj.), soizante-diz 
severe (adj.), s^v^re 
sexton (subs.), fossoyeur (mas.; 
shake, to (trans, verb), ^brajiler 
shape (subs.), forme (fem.) 
sharp (adj.), habile, fin, malin 
sharpen, to (trans. verb), 

aiguiser 
sharply (adv.), brusquement 
shave, to (trans, verb), raser, 
faire la barbe k ; — (intrans. 
verb), se raser, se faire la 
barbe 
shelf (subs. ), tablette (fem.) 
sheu (subs.), ^caille (fem.) 
ship (subs.), vaisseau (mas.) 
shirt (subs.), chemise (fem.) 
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Shop (snbB.), boutique (fern.), 

magasin (mas.) 
Shore (subs.), riyage (mas.) ; 

on — , & terre 
Short (adj.), court; a — time, 

peu de temps 
Shot (subs.), boulet (mas.) 
Shoulder (subs.), ^paule (fern.) 
show^ to (trans, yerb), montrer 
Sicilian (adj.), sicilien 
Kick (adj.), malade 
■ieknesB (subs.), maladie (fern.) 
■iffnatvre (subs.), signature 

(fem.) 
■igniflcant (adj.), significatif 
siU (subs.), allege (fem.) 
simple (adj.), simple 
■impUcity (subs.), simplicity 

(fem.) 
■ing, to (trans, and intrans. yerb), 

chanter 
■ingrer (subs.), barde (mas.), 

chanteur 
■inffle (adj.), senl 
■ingular (adj.) singulier 
sink^ to (trans, yerb), jeter, 

couler; — (intrans. yerb), 

s'affaiblir 
sir (subs.), monsieur (mas.) 
sire (subs.), sire (mas.) 
slater (subs.), soeur (fem.) 
sit, to (trans, yero), s'asseoir 

(irr. yerb) ; to be sitting^ 6tre 

assis 
skllfal (adj.), habile, adroit 
skill, (subs.), habilet^ (fem.) 
slender (adj.), maigre, ^lanc6 
slip (subs.), petit morceau 
smile (subs.), sourire (mas.) 
smoke, to (trans, and intrans. 

yerb), fumer 
smnffffled (past, part.), de con- 

trebande 
so (adv.), si ; — (conj.), aussi 
soldier (subs.), soldat (mas.) 
solemn (adj.), solennel 



■tflemnlT (ady.Y solennellement 
solo (subs.), solo (mas.) 



(partit. art.), du, de la, de 
r, des; — of, quelques uns 
des ; — one, quelqu'un 
sometimes (ady.), quelquefois 
somewhat (ady.), un peu, quel* 

que peu 
son (subs.), fils (mas.) 
soncT (subs.), chanson (fem.) 
soon (ady. V bientdt, tdt ; <u — 

as, aussitdt que 
sorry (adj.V contrari^, f&ich6 
sort (subs.), sorte (fem.), esp^ce 

(fem.) 
sonth (subs.), sud (mas.) 
soTereicn (subs.), souverain 
sonnd ^subs.), son (mas.), bruit 

(mas.) 
Spain (subs.), Espagne (mas.) 
Spanish (adj.), espagnol 
speak, to (intrans. yerb), parler 
specially (ady.), sp^cialement 
speculation (subs.), thtoiie 

(fem), conjecture (fem.) 
speech (subs.), discours (mas.)^ 

paroles (fem.) 
spend, to (trans, yerb), d^penser 
spirit (subs.), courage (mas.), 

ardeur (fem.), esprit (mas.) 
spiritoal (adj.), spirituel 
splendid (adj.), magnifique, 

splendide 
spnr (subs.), ^peron (mas.) 
stase (subs.), sc^e (fem.) 
stalk off, to (trans, yerb), quitter 

k pas majestueux 
stamp (subs.), timbre (mas.), 

timbre-poste 
stand, to (intrans. yerb), Stre, 
se tenir; stood eighty degrees, 
fftt k quatre-vingts degr^s ; — 
(trans, yerb), endurer, sup- 
porter 
state (subs.), ^tat (mas.) 
stay, to (intrans. yerb), rester 
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1, to (trans, verb), voler 
step, to (intrans. verb), marcher ; 

to — forward^ s'avancer 
stick (subs.), caone (fern.) 
stiff (adj.), raide 
still (adv.), encore 
stimulate^ to (trans, verb), 

stimuler 
stone (subs.), pierre (fern.) 
story (subs.), histoire ^em.), 

anecdote (fern.) 
St. Petersbnrgr (subs.), Saint 

P^tersbourg 
straagre (adj.), Strange 
street (subs.), rue (fern.) 
stretch out^ to (trans, verb), 

6tendre 
strike, to (trans, verb), frapper ; 

to — a blow, donner un coup 
stmgrffle (subs.), lutte (fern.) 
stndlons (adi), recherche 
study (subs.), ^tude (fern.) ; to 

— (trans, verb), todier 
subdue, to (trans, verb), dompter, 

subjuguer 
subject (subs.), sujet (mas.) 
succeed to, to (followed by a 

noun and meaning "to come 

after"), succ^der a ; to succeed 

in (followed by a verb and 

meaning " to be successful ' '), 

r^ussir &, parvenir k (irr. 

verb); to succeed (intrans. verb), 

se succ^der 
successfal (adj.), heureux 
such (adj.), tel, pareil ; — a, 

un tel; — (before an adjec- 
tive), si 
suddenly (adv.), tout-^coup 
sufficiently (adv.), suffisam- 

ment 
suicide (subs.), suicide (mas.) 
sullen (adj.), sombre, triste, 

maussade 
sum (subs.), somme (fem.^ 
Btunmer (subs.), ^t^ (mas.) 



sun (subs.), Boleil (mas.) 
superb (adj.), magnifique 
superciuous (adj.), d^daigneuz 
superior (adj.), sup^rieur 
superstitious (adj.),superstitienz 
suppose, to (trans, verb), sup- 
poser 
surgeon (subs.), chirurgien 

(mas.) 
surprise, to (trans, verb), sur- 

prendre (irr. verb) 
surround, to (trans, verb), en- 
tourer 
survive, to (trans, verb), survivre 

h, (irr. verb) 
sustenance (subs.), nourritore 

(fem.) 
swarm, to (intrans. verb), four- 
miller 
sway (subs.), empire (mas.) : 

great — , beaucoup d'empire 
swear, to (trans, and intrans. 

verb), lurer 
swift (adj.), rapide 
swim, to (intrans. verb), nager 
symptom (subs.), symptdme 
(mas.) 



table (subs.), table (fern.) 
take, to (trans, verb), prendre 

(irr. verb) ; to — off^ 6ter ; 

to — away, emporter ; to — 

into, mettre (irr. verb) ; to — 

in^ attraper ; to — care to, 

prendre garde de 
tale (subs.) conte (mas.) 
talent (subs.), talent (mas.) 
talk, to (intrans. verb), parler 

causer 
tall (adj.), grand ; a ■— man, un 

homme grand 
tap, to (trans, verb), taper, 

toucher 
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tar (sabs.), matelot (mas.) 
UmU (sabs.), gott (mas.) 
tmtmm, to (trans, verb), taqainer 
telly to (trans, verb), dire (irr. 

verb), raconter 
tender (adj.), tendre 
than (conj.), que 
that (dem. adj.), oe, cet, cette ; 

— (dem. pron.), celai, celle ; — 
(that iking), cela ; that is, Toilk 

theatre (sabs.), th^tre (mas.) 
theft (subs.), vol (mas.) 
their (poss. adj.), leur, leurs 
theirs (poss. pron.), le leur, la 

leur, les leurs 
then (adv.), ensuite, alors, done 
there (adv.), lit ; — m, il y a 
thermometer (subs.), thermo- 

metre (mas.) 
thief (suoB.), voleur (mas.) 
thin (adj.), maigre 
thingr (subs.), chose (fern.) ; 

something, quelque chose 

(mas.) 
think, to (intrans. verb), penser ; 

he IhotLght that a man like him, 

il lui sembla qu'un homme 

comme lui 
third (ordin. adj.), troisi^me ; 

— (fract. adj.), tiers, (fem.) 
tierce 

thirteen (adj.), treize 

thirty (adj.), trente 

this (dem. adj.), ce, cet, cette ; 

— (this ^ing), ceci; this is, 
voici 

those (dem. adj.), ces ; — (dem. 
pron. ), ceux, celles 

thought (subs.), pens^e (fem.) 

thouffhtfol (adj.), pensif, at- 
tentif 

thousand (adj.), mille , — 
(subs.), millier (mas.) 

threshold (subs.), seuil (mas.) ; 
on the very — , au commence- 
ment mdme 



throngh (prep.), k trav^ers, par 
throw, to (trans, verb), jeter ; 

to — back, rejeter, jeter de c6t& 
tie, to (trans, verb), attacher, lier 
till (prep.), jasqu'4 ; — (conj.), 

jasqu'a ce que (with tne sub- 
junctive) 
time (subs.), temps (mas.), 

^poque (fem.), moment (mas.), 

heure (fem.), fois (fem.) 
tint (sub8.\ teinte (fem.) 
to (prep.), k 

togrether (adv.), ensemble 
to-morrow (adv.), domain 
ton (subs.)^ tonneau (mas.) 
toncne (subs.), langue (fem.) 
tonsor (subs.), Figaro de 

village 
tooth (subs.), dent (fem.) 
torture (subs.), torture (fern.), 

supplice (mas.) 
totally (adv.), enti^rement 
touch, to (trans, verb), toucher 
town (subs. ), ville (i^m. ) 
trace, to (trans, verb), tracer 
tragedian (subs.),trag^en(mas.) 
traffic (adj.), tragique 
tranquil (adj. ), calme 
transmit, to (trans, verb), trans- 

mettre (irr. verb) 
trap (subs.), voiture (fem.), 
traveUer (subs.), voyageui 

(mas.) 
treason (subs.), trahison (fem.) 
treaty (subs.), traits (mas.) 
tremendous (adj.), ^norme 
tribe (subs.), tribu (fem.) 
triumph (subs.), triomphe 

(mas. ) 
troop (subs.), troupe (fem.) 
trophy (subs.), troph^e (mas.) 
true (adj.), vrai 
truth (subs.), v6rit^ (fem.) 
try, to (trans, verb), essayer ; to 

be tried, Stre mis en jugement 
1 turbulent (adj.), turbulent 
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turn, to (trans, verb), toumer; 

— (intrans. verb), se toumer ; 

— (8ub8.)» tour (mas.) ; at 
every turn, k tout propos 

i (adj. ), deux 



tyrannise, to (trans, yerb), 
tyranniser 



unable (adj.), incapable ;tohe — , 

ne pas pouvoir 
nnanlmoiudy (adv.), k Punani- 

mit4 
nnapinreclatlve (adj.), incapable 

d'appr^cier le talent 
uncl&allenved and onapproacli- 

ed, que personne ne dispute et 

ne pent atteindre 
uncle (subs.), oncle (mas.) 
nndeeelTe, to (trans, verb), d^ 

trdinper, d^sabuser 
under (prep. ), sous 
understand, to (trans, verb), 

compren<fre (irr. verb) 
undertake, to (trans, verb), 

entreprendre (irr. verb) 
unbaiipj (adj. ), malheureuz 
unite, to (trans, verb), r^unir 
unluckily (adv.), malheureuse- 

ment 
unnatural (adj. ), d^natur^ 
,unweU (adv. ), mal portant 
unwiUingr (adj. ), mal dispose 
upon (prep.), sur 
upright (adv.), droit 
upstairs (adv.), en baut 
urventty (adv.), urgemment 
use, to (trans, verb), traiter ; to 

-^ to Hntrans. verb), avoir 

ITiabituae de (not translated 

before a verb and giving it 

the force of an imperfect 

indicative) 
usual (adj.), habituel ; — (adv.), 

d'habitude 
utmost (adj. ), pluB grand 



▼sin (adj. ), vain ; in — . en vain 
▼alley (subs.), valine (rem.) 
value (subs.), valeur (fern.) 
various (adj.), dif^^rent 
▼erse (subs. ), vers (mas.) 
very (adj. ), mdme (to be placed 

after the substantive) ; -^ 

(adv. ), tr^s, fort, bien 
▼ifforous (adj.), vigoureux 
▼illace (subs.), village (mas.) 
violence (subs.), violence (fem.) 
violent (adj.), violent 
violin (subs.), violon (mas.) 
vlre (subs.), vire, la vire 
visit (subs. ), visite (fem. );to — 

(trans, verb), visiter, faire 

une visite k 
vivacity (subs.), vivacity (fem.) 
vote (subs.), vote (mas.) ; to — , 

(intrans. verb), voter 
vouck for, to (trans, verb), 

attestor 
r, to (intrans. verb), jurer 



W. 

wait for, to (trans, verb), at- 
tendre ; to — upon, visiter, 
servir 
waiter (subs. ),gar9on,sommelier 

(mas.) 
wakinir> kalf, assoupissement 

(mas.) 
walk (subs.), promenade (fem.) 
wall (subs.), mur (mas.) 
want (subs.), manque (mas.); 
to — (trans, verb), vouloir 
(irr. verb), avoir besoin de 
war (subs.), guerre (fem.) 
warmly (adv.), avec chaleur 
warrior (subs. ), guerrier (mas.) 
water (subs.), eau (fem.^ 
Waterloo (subs.), Waterloo 
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my (subs. ), chemin (mas.) 
^mmthmp (subs.), temps ([mas.) 
week (subs.), semaine (rem.) 
weMrk, to (trans, and intnins- 

verb), peser 
weiclit (subs.), poids (mas.) 
welcome (adj. ), bienvenu 
weu (adv.), bien; — (inteij.)> 

eh Dien 
weatem (adU, de Touest 
wliat (adj.), auel ; — (ind. 
pron.), (subj.) qu'est-ce qui, 
(object) que, qu*est-ce que, 
(disjunctively) quoi ; — {that 
which), ce qm (subj.), ce que 
(object) 
wben (conj.), quand, lorsque 
wliere(adv.)^ oil 
whereupon (adv.), la-dessus, but 

quoi 
whether (conj.), si 
which (rel pron.), qui (subj.), 
que (obj.); (referring to a 
whole proposition) ce qui 
(subject), ce que (oDJect) 
while (conj.), pendant que 
whiskey (subs.), whisky (mas.) 
who (rel. pron.), qui 
whole (adj.), tout; ihe — , tout le 
v^om (rel. pron.X que, lequel ; 

(disjunct) qui, lequel 
whose (rel. pron.), dont 
^^y (conj.), pourquoi; — 

(interj.), mais, eh bien, bah 
wicked (adi), m^chant 
wife (subs.), femme (fem.) 
wind (subs.), vent (mas.) 
window (subs.), fendtre (fem.) 
winter (8ubB.),niver (mas.) 
wire (subs.), film^tallique(ma«.) 
wisdom (subs.), sagesse (fem.) 
wish, to (trans, verb), d^irer, 
vouloir (irr. verb) 



wit (subs.), e^iit (mas.) 
wlOi(prep.), avec 
wittumt (prep.), sans, 
withstand, to (trans, veil)), 

roister 4 I 

wttasss, to (trans, verb), Stro , 

t6moin de 
witty (adj.), spiritnel 
woeftd (adj.), douloureux 
wonder, to (intrana. verb), 

s'^tonner 
word (subs.), mot (mas.), parole 

(fem.) 
work (sabs.)» ouvrage (mas.), 

travail (mas.) 
world (suds.), monde (mas.) 
worthy (subs.), homme illustre 
wrist (subs.), poignet (mas.) 
write, to (trans, verb), icnn 

(irr. verb) 

^ftobe, avoir tort 



Y. 

ytar (subs.), an (mas.), ann^ 

(fem.) 
yet (adv.), encore; — (conj.), 

cependant 
yes (adv. ); oui ; (after a negative 

question) si 
yon (pers. pron.), vous 
yonnr (adj.), jeune 

(poss. adj.), votre, (plor.) 

vos 

(poss. pron.), Je vdtre, 

la vdtre, les vdtres 



(subs.), z^ro (mas.) 



SN&Z BUlfi, B.-da-X.., 

Prench Master at Merchant Taylors* School, London. 

New Conversational French Course- 



The First French Book. 

I vol., z8o pages, cloth, zzoth Thousand. Price lOd. 
; ORAMMAB, EXEEOISES, CONVERSATION, & VOCABULARIES 
J Drawn up according to the reqnirementB of the First Stage. 
Adopted by the JSehool Board for London, the Minister of PuhlU 
In$tr%etion in Canada, etc,, ete. 

Every lesson is followed by a short dialogue for conversational practices. Tho 
volume comprises the whole Accidence, 'the rules are stated in the clearest 
possible manner. A chapter on the Philology of the Language, and sone for 
reading and translation, a complete Index, and two complete Vocabularie-*, 
follow the Grammatical portion. Its moderate price and its completeness will 
make it one of tlie host books for use in our Middle-Glass and National SchooLi 
and other large establishments. 

The Second French Book. 

z vol., 208 pages. 8th Edition. Cloth, price Is. 

GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, CONVERSATION. & TRANSLATION. 

Complete Vocabulariee and a Set of Examination Papers, 

Drawn up aooording to the requirements of the Second Stage. 

The First Steps in French Idioms. 

5th Edition. Cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

Oontaining an Alphabetical list of Idioms, Explanatory Notes, and 
Examination Papers. {8e» likewise under Idiome,) 

The Key to the Above Three Books. 

Z voL cloth, price 2s. 6d. {For Teachers only,) 

The New Conversational First French Reader. 

A Collection of Interesting Narratives, adapted for nse in Schools, with 
a List of the Difficult Words to be Learned by Heart, Conver- 
sation, Examination Questions, and a Complete French-English 
Vocabulary. {See likewise under Graduated Fretteh Readers,) 



"M. Bu^s 'First French Book ' is much to be commended. The lessons are 
very gradual, and the rules are explained with a simplicity that must greatly 
heln both teacher and pupiL At the end of each lesson a short vocabulary, a 
moclel exercise, and a conversation are given. At the end of the verbs is a 
' short chapter for the inquisitive,' which is well worth getting up^ even by 
more advanced pupils. The chief merit of elementary books of wis kmd lies in 
their arrangement, and in this respect we have seen no better book than M. 
Hix^t.*'— School Guardian, Nov. 10, 1877. 

" A handy little volume, which may serve with advantage as an introduction 
.^tlMitady of more elaborate works.''— 2%0 Pietonal World, Oct 19^ 1877. 



Brachet's Public School Elementary 
French Grammar. 

WITH EXERCISES. 
By A. BKAOBBT, Lani^at de TAcad^mie fran^aus 



And adapted for Knglinh Schools by the 

Bar. 9m M. a. BmBTTB* X.]*., *. OVSTAVa MASSOV, S.A« 

OMcien ^Aoaddmie; 
Pad €md Piretmi &umiit«n m the UmvenUjf qfLtmdom, 

Vaw XdltiOB. Coiiipl«ta In 1 toI. Clotb. Piiee as. Cd.^ or 

. Pmr% X»~-JLCCTDWMOM» With Examination Qnertionaaad Exerdiei. 
Cloth, 176 pages, small 8yo. With a complete Franch-£iigliik 
and £higlish-Franch Vocabnlary. Piiea Is. 6d« 

Vart IZ«— STWTAZa With Ezaminatioxi Questions and Ezerdiei, 
and a complete French-English and English-French Vocabiilazy. 
Piiea la. 6d« 

KX7 TO THI IXIEaXBXS. For TtMh«s «dj. Met U M. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES OF EXERCISES. 

Vol. Z. — AOCZBBVOX. With a Snpplement to Grammar and i 
Vocabulary to the Exercises. Olotti, piioo la. 

Vol. ZZ.— BTVTAX. Olotl&f piiea la. 
XKT TO TBI AOOIDXHai, FBIOI is. KX7 TO THI BTSTAZ, PBICB U 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"▲ food Mhool-lMMk. The ^fpe ii •■ olsar m tha ftmngansnt.*' — AtkMnmm 
Jan. 6, 1877. 

•*WearenotastoiiiihedtohMrfhatithM]n0twith tho nuwk flattering roeeptuB.' 
--Sehool Board Chronielt, March 10, 1877. 

** We hare no heiitation in itating onr opinion that no mon vaefol or praetical i» 
taroduotion to tho fronoh Language has been publiahed than thk."— AcA/m Optmioa. 
March 24, 1877. 

<* England ia fortunate in tho Mrrioea of a naall knot of French Masten Uki. 
MM. MMSon and Brefete, who haye^ alike by their teaching and their achool bookn 
done much for the scientific study of the language and literature of Franca. Afta 
eaocessfuUy introducing into English fonn the * Public School Frenoh (Srammar/ in 
which M. littr^s roeoarehos are haproly applied br M. Braohet so as to show ths 
relation of modem French to Latin. ILM. Bret£B and Masson here translate and adapt 
the Petite or Elem^itarr French Orammar. That has at once prored aa popnlar si 
the more elaborate treatise."~.M«M»«raA Daily RevUw, March 30, 1877. 

*' Of this excellent school series we hare before us uie ' Public School Elea&entszT 
French Orammar '—(1) Aoddenoe, and (S) Syntax. Brachefs work ia siinply beyoiu 
comparison with any other of its daas; azid its sdentiflo character is not aacnfioed ia 
the very judicious adaptation which has made it ayailable for Kngliah Btodenta— 
There i$ no better elementarff I^eneh Oramwutr, tokether for boue or for girleJ*'^ 
Sereford Timet, April 11, 1877. 

" Messrs. Hachsttx issue some raluable contributions to their series of YtmA 
Educational works. M. Aucuste Braohet is well known as one of the most ^mrmtHiv 
and learned of French philol(^;i8ts and grammarians, and the practical utility of hii 
' Elementary French Orammar ' is prored by the fact that the translation of it by tfa' 
Rer. P. H. Brette, head master of tiie French School at Christf s Hospital, and lb. 
Masson, assistant master at Haxxow, has already naohed a leoond cditloii.'*— 21 



THB PUBIiZO SCHOOL 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

Givinsf the latest Results of Modem PhiIolos7» 
•nd based npon the ** Nouvelle Grammaire Ffan9aise" of 

AUGUSTE BRACHET, 

LMirtet da rAoad6inie fran^aiflo et da l*Aoad6iiue des Lucriptioiii. 



r>a,rt I. — ^-A.OOIIDEIlSrOEL 

Vow XdltloBv rOTlsod mad oalarrod. 

BT 

BiTEBiHi) P. H. EBNEST BBETTE, B.D., 
Vmi Mattm' qf the Drmioh School ChM9 EaipUal, Lomhrni 

GITSTAVB MASSON, B,A., 
AtdttaiU Mailer tmd Librariam, Harrom Sekooi ; 

Offiders d'Acaddmie. 

blfh£:6e janau, 

AmUiwd Fremck MatUr^ CkrUei BittpM^ Lomdmi 

AMD 

H. C. LEYANDEB, M.A., 

§orwuHg Sekolar qf Pembroke College, Oxford; one qfike Maeteraim Utuvere^f 
^ " } Sehocit Lomdtm. 



X Vol small Sto. «6« Vavos. Clotb. 9rloo So. 6d. 



EXERCISES. 

AOdDKHOB.— Part L Piiot li. 6d. 

KEY TO THB EXERCISES OF ACCIDENCE, hy E. Javav. 
For teaohers only, oloth li. 6<L 



OPINIONS. 

*«Th«b«it Onnmex of ih« ViNBdi laoffoagethAt hMbMO puUiihied InBiiirlud.''^ 
FtoFRMOK Attwbll: 

•• This is a rerised lad «nl«rged editioB of fbo ezodlent voik. Its dear and 
romprahensiTe oharactor haa been widelj reoogniMd, and as the new iaane rammariset 
\ut changes made in the last edition of the " Diotionnaire de rAoadtfmie," besidei 
femtnuK other decided improvements, the sphere of its usefuhiess nill be enlarged. Th« 
< tnu-udttotion of the elementary rules of syntax is a feature calculated to be of senrioi 
' IB all stodsAts prspariag for tzaminattoas "— l^otly CkremieU, June 19, 1883. 



NEW AND CHEAFEK EDITIONS OF 

PAUL BAUME'S 

Practical and Theoretical French 
Glass Books. 

These pftrtlonlarly modem Works, wUoh hare been mumimonsly praised 
by the pneis and well received by the ednoational world^ are especially 
adapted to preparing for Pnblto Examinations. '* Ai trap m trop peu " has 
been the Author's motto, and the marked favoar with which his -vmrious 
Works hare been reoefyed is a sufficientjyroof that he carried ont his motto 
to the satisfaction of iDstmotors and frincipals of Schools and OoUejses 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Practical French Grammar & Exercises, 

FOR THB USE OF BEGINNERS AND GENERAL CLASSSS. 

Eleventh Edition. Price 28, 6d. 

%<^ The chief features of the Fntctical French Gzaminar are: — 
Istly, Each page of practice faces a page of theory. 
2dly, No dictionary is required. 
8dly, It is constructed on the progressire isystem, each page of practiee 

being as it were an examination paper on every previous subject. 
4thly, The rules, 142 in number, are short, and such as can be easily 
explained to young pupils. 
JT.^.— Especial attention is directed to pages 6 and 7 of ihe Fiactical Kranch 
Ortunmar, in which the system of t^mfthing and manner of using the book axe folly 
explained. 

KEY to Exercises in Practical French Grammar, 

WITH HINTS TO TEAOHEBS, AND ANNOTATIONS. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Paul Baume's Frencli Sptax and 
Exercises, 

FOR THE USE OF ADVANCED STUDENTS. 

Fourth Edition. Price 38. 

•«• The chief features of the French Syntax ares— 
Istly, Theory and practice facing each other. 

2dly, The comprehensive nature of the practical pages, each containing a 

vocabulary of idiomatic, familiar, and colloquial expressions; quotations 

from French classics, illustrating the rules opposite; and, lastly, 

familiar English to be turned into French. 

iV.^.— The French S3rntax is intended to prepare for the higher dasa of publio 

Hcatninations, and should be used by those students only vho are well acquainted with 

the aoddenoe of the French language, and know the irregular verbs. The system and 

advantages of the French Syntax are fully explained in the preface 
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KEY to the Tranafations and Exercises in 
Frencii Syntax, 

VOQEt THE TJBB 07 TSA.OHEBS AND SELF-TATJGHT 8TUDENT& 

Price 2s. 6d. 



"The appearance of a seventh edition of M. Baume'i well-known jp*amTnai 
•peaks for itself. It possesses distinctly a praiseworthy character of its own. 
marked chiefly by a just prominence given to * practice,' a clear direct style of 
exposition, and a refreshing freedom from teclmicalities. It is amply fmiiished 
Avith carefully eraduated exercises, bestows due attention on the irregularities 
of the verb, and contains many well-selected lists of nouns. . . . Altogether 
this fsxBxamBi is an admirable work of the kind, essentially designed for use, 
devoid of pedantic phraseology, systematic, and therefore simple. It may also 
V»e commended on the score of cheapness, and of beautiful typography."— 
\dueational Kews. 

** The attractiveness of Syntax is fullv given effect to by M. Baurae, whd 
illustrates the idiomatic peculiarities of Gallic construction in 1000 racy 
colloquialisms. The rules, which form the basis of his work, are simple and 
comprehensive, and their operation is unmistakably exhibited in 100 reading, 
parsing, and translating lessons. Some 40 of its 151 pa^es are taken up with 
preliminary rules of accidence and construction, a list of irregular verbs, &c., bo 
as to obviate the necessity of i:eferring to preliminary books, and to give to his 
present work a character of completeness. Its more extensive use in the schools 
would certainly be productive of excellent fruits.'*— JSdttcational News. 

PAUL BAUME'S FKBNCH MANUAL 

OF GRAMMAR OONVERSATION. AND LITERATURE. 
New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

%* This new Work is on a totally different plan from the ordinary run of 
Readers and Oonversation Books, from which grammatical knowledge is 
generally excluded. The Manual is divided into 80 lessons. Each lesson, 
which may be prepared in part or wholly aocordiog to the ability of the pupU, 
oontaios three divisions : — 

Isily, A set of examination questions and answers on grammar. 

2diy, A familiar conversation of a modem type on a given subject. 

Sroly, A biographical sketch of aod quotation from a noted French 
writer, with hints for the translation of difficult expressions, historical 
notes, Ac. 

The whole Book thus forms an extensive examination paper on grammar, 
with 4(51 questions and answers systematically and progressively arranged ; a set 
of eighty familiar conversations on given subjects ; and a Reader, or elementary 
course of Uterature, containing eighty biographical sketches of and quotations 
from the best French prose writers and poets, in chronological order. 

This French Manual is intended to be a useful as well as a necessary adjunct 
to any French grammar that may be in the hands of pupils. 

*'M. Bauxne has succeeded, by means of a chronological series of classical 
quotations, in tracing the development of French literary style. The excerpts 
are of the most diversified character, and include specimens from the writings of 
eighty authors^ ranging from Rabelais to Hugo and Taine. A novel and excellent 
feature is the introduction of brief biographic sketches of the various writers." 
^Edueatumal News. 

** Together, these three works form an almost ideal series, yet each may be 
emploved independently, or in conjunction with other class-books. They are all 
capitally got up, and may be safely recommended for private as well as for class 
ose."— Zdiiea^uma/ News. 



NEW FRENCH CLASS BOOK& 

By C. A. CHARDENAL, B.A., 

Bacheli^r-'h'Lettre* of ih€ University qf France* 

THE SERIES CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES t 

The French Primer. 

9or Junior Claues, in Three Parts, each 4d , or THE SAME Compkto 
and Bound in 1 toL, cloth. Price Is. Sd. 

First French Course: 

OB, RULES AND EXERCISES FOR BEGINNEBS. 

Uied in Taylor Institution. Oxford ; University College^ London, elo 
212 pp., fcap. cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

From the Athmmum'-^Th* infoimation is wdl put, and Um book ■• good a Fit 
Oourac aa can be had." 

Second French Course: 

OR, FRENCH SYNTAX AND READER. 
240 pp., fcap. doth. Price 2s. 

FMm tho Athmmtm—^* With the ' First French Oonrse,' bj the eame Author, il 
May aerre aa a meana of aoquixing a aound knowledge of the language." 

French Exercises for Advanced Pupils. 

Containing the principal Rules of French Syntax, numerous French 
and English Exercises on Rules and Idioms, and a Dictionary of 
nearly 4000 Idiomatical Verbs and Sentences, Familiar Phrasea, and 
Proyerbs. 320 pp., fcap., doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Key to the First and Second Courses. 

Price 8s. 6d. 

Key to the ''French Exercises for Advanced 
Pupils;" 

To which are added Explanations of 850 of the most difficult French 
Idioms. Price Ss. 6d. 

The Rules of the French Language. 

Beint? a Summary, set in Grammatical Order, of the Rules contained in 
the Author's First French Courte^ Second French Couree, and Advanced 
French Exereieee. 1 vol. small Svo, 171 pages, cloth. Price Is. 61. 

Practical Exercises on French Conversation 

For the ude of Students and Travellers. 1 yol. small Svo, doth. 
Price Is. 6d. 



THE PHILOLOGY OF THE fRENCH LANGUAGE 



By A. X.. KBZSSNB&, Ph.P., 

Pr<ife9$or qf Modem Lanffuagei in ike Queen^a Ufdvermty im Irekmd. 

Third and Entirely Revised Edition. With an Appendix of Specimens 

of Old French, from the 9th to the 15th Oentury, and a set of 

Examination Questions. 

1 vol., small BvOf olotb. Piioa Ss. 6d« 



▲ vvw edition of the Philology of the French Language haying been called for, the 
▲.uthor baa taken the opportunity of thoroughly reTising and remodelling the wprk in 
icooordanoe with the present advanced state of the science of comparatiye grammar. 
Sereral important additions have been made, especially respecting the Keltic and 
Italian elements in the French language, and ;^ the chapter on Phonology. In his 
reyision the author has been greatly assisted by the careful and appredative review of 
a former edition by Prof. Gaston Paris, whose suggestions have received all the atten- 
tion due to the highest living authority on the subject. The hints given by M. Uenii 
GaidoE, Editor of the Revue Celtique^ have been utiUsed, and the hicuna, pointed out 
by Prof. Bemhard Sclin r« in his Oyelopadia of Modem Philology, have been fiUed 
up, so as to make the '• ok the most complete manual of French Philology as yet 
published. 

** On ne pent que donner dcH tfloges It la manidre dont I'auteur a compris et ficAmtS 
son travail' — Gaston Paris, Hevue Critique. 

" Nous voyons avec satisfaction I'llistoire et la Grammaire sdentiflque de cotitt 
langue d^sormais representees dans la Utt^rature scolairs de I'Angleterre par oe recom- 
mandablemanueL" — H. Gaidoe, lUvue de r Instruction Publique. 

** The ProfeBHor of Modem Languages in the Queen's University presents in this 
u.Y:«book the jB;roundwork of his lectures in Queen's College, Belfast ; and a good solid 
foundation it is, on which both lecturers and students may build with safety. Of course 
it is not, nor is it intended to be, light reading. The author's object is not to exhibit 
the results of modem philolc^ in an attractive form for popular readers, but rather to 
supply materials of thought and suggestive hints to those who wish tu acquire a philo- 
losical knowledge of the French languag^e in its successive stages. . . . B^finning with 
a Drief but excellent account of the origin of modem French — ^including an accurate 
survey of the several characteristic distinctions between the Homanoe languages and the 
parent Latin, and a description of the three dialects of the Langue d'Ou — he proceeds 
to set forth under the head of ** Phonology " the various changes of letters which have 
taken place in passing from one period to another. The remainder of the work is 
devoted to ** Morphology," or an account of the formation of words by the modification 
or addition of syllables or the composition of words. The forms assumed bv verbs at 
different periods of the language are clearly and fully set forth. By way of illustration 
the etymology of many words are explained— of some more than once, because they 
happen to be instances of more than one general principle— which is no bad thing, and 
is far better than giving derivations in an isolated way without pointing out the law to 
which thev conform." — AthentBum. 

** A wul-written and thoughtful treatise on the historv and philology of the French 
language, scholarly in its tone and treatment, and full of valuable information on 
many of the most mteresting points of oomparative grammar. Though primarily in- 
tended for advanced students following a course of college lectures or preparing f oi 
lome of the higher competitive examinations, it may be used with great advantage in 
the upper forms of our public schools."— ^(^u^a^Mma/ 7%me$, 

"tms book lapplies a want which has long been felt. The French Language is at 
oresent learned too much as a mere matter of rote, and the pupil knows nothing of thf 
formation and history of the language. Dr. Meisnner's work supplies this information 
fan a satisfactory manner. It is sdiolarly, accurate, and thorough. It is a work which 
ought to be used in all schools where Latin is tau^t, and it will be read with muea 
interest and much profit alike by those who teaeh French and those who teach Latin 
The book has only to be known to oome into e«temilT« ^ge/'-'^KMettM. 
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CLASS-BOOK OF OOMFASATITE IDIOMS. 



ItVOUSH PABT. ^ JvLss Bir«, Hononurjr Iff. A. of Ozfoid ; Tayw 
lorian Teachar of mnoh, Oxford ; KTaminwr in the Oxfotd IjoosI 
ExaminatioxiB from 1868; and W. Oollstt Samdlbb^ Taylonaa 
Exhibitaoner, Oxfoid. New Edition. 1 Tol., imall 8T0y oloth» 2a. 

ITBENOH PART. Exendcea aor lea Fonnea Uiomatiqaea Oompaxite. 
New Edition. Oloth, 2a. 

GERMAN PART. By Profeeior R. LnorHiix, late Gennan Maater ts 
H.R.H. the Prince Imperial, and Dr. WsHn« Fint German Jiasfeer 
Dulwich College. Cloth, prioa 2a. 

"A |;reat improremaiit upon ihe old-fiuhioned eo u f w r — tien book whieh hmw trf«4 
the patience of gAnerations of students. The idiomotio ezprMslcnii in which the French 
and KnghMh Uwguagiis abound are freely introduo^d into the dialogues, and the etudent 
has thus the opportunity of beooming easily acquainted witJ& the pnnoipal points oi 
ditferenoe between the two tomguea.**— Public O^itUom, 

** As a means for perfecting one's acquaintance with tht idiomatio peculiarities both 
of English and French, and the difference of construction between them, the aboTe 
▼ointaes are the TerT best that could possibly be contrlTod. The rules are so simply 
suted that a mere child will easily comprehend them, and by fi^ng them, no lees than 
the idioms themselves, in the memmryt oeoome thoroughly mu/ait as to oonTeraatioa.* 
"'£»ir» iVttkly Met^tnger, 

** The * ClaMfl-Book of CamparatlTe Idioms' leoentty ismied by Mesart. Hachette is 
Intended to supersede the ordinary dialogues which axe so extensively used in schools 
at the present day. The French phrases and their Rnglish equivalents being printed in 
separate Toluiiies, the reader will be able to employ with Rteat advantage the materials 
thus placed within his reach, either for viva voce instruction or as subjects for written 
translations : aiid particular care has been taken to eMlude obsolete, onusoal, or slant 
espressiona."— ^a/Mr<i^j' Rgvi€W, 

LE VERBE "FAIRE." 

A oomplete Qlosaary of the Idioma in whioh thia verb ooooa. 

With Xxeroi«ea« 

Bt L. p. BLOIJET, B.A., 

Prtnch Mcuter^ St, PauTt Sekooi, Lmiu^ 
1 TolI, amaU 8vo, cloth. Prioa 8a. 

There is no rerb in French which enters into the oonstmotion of mora 
ealliciamB than the yerb FAnia. It is the French verb par $xeell€ncB. 
The French, in fact, ose it in ao many ways that foreignera must taid 
^reat difficulty in understanding all its different meanings. 

I have undertaken to collect as many ^llidsms as possible in which 
the yerbe Fairs is employed, and with this object I haye admitted not 
ciily those which occur in our classical authors, but also such as are naed 
in popular and oonversational language. 

As the course of reading followed by students of French is natnnlly 
nut confined to the works of ComeiUe and Radne, I think it is desirabia 
to make them acquainted with those familiar expressionB whieh they will 
constantly find in French books and newspapen^.and will oontinnally 
bear upon the stage. 



' S ECTION I II. 

ADVANCED READERS 

MODERN AUTHORS. 

Carefully edited with English Notes, etc.» by some of the most 

eminent French Masters in this comitry. 

fThe Editors* Kamct are placed in FarentJietisJ 



Vol. 1.— Abont. La fille da Ghanoine, la Mte da la Marqnise 

(Brbtte et Masson). Oloth, 28. 
Vol. 2.— &acomb«, Paal. Petite Histoixe dn Penple Fran^ais 

(Bufi, JuLBS). Cloth, 28. 
Vol. 3.— Tdpff«r. Histoire de CharleSi Histoire de Jules (Brbtte). 

Cloth, Is. 
Vol. 4.— Win. Demure les Hales (Dk Bubst). Cloth, 2m, 
Vol. 6.— VUl«matn. Lascaris (Dupuu). Cloth Is. 6d. 
Vol. 6.— SXaaaet. Pierre et Camille, Croi6ille8, etc (MabqoN). 

Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. 7.— Ponaard. La Lion Amoureux (Db Candolb). Cloth, 26. 
Vol. 8. — Oaisot. Gaillanme le Conqutf rant (Duboubg). Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. Q.^Oaisot. Alfred le Grand (Lallbkand). Cloth, 28. 6d. 
Vol. 10.~Cliat«aabriaBd. Aventures da dernier Abencerag:t 

(Boulibr). Cloth, Is. 
Vol. 11.— Scribe. Bertrand et Baton (But, Jules). Cloth, Is. 6d. 
Vol. 12. — Boaa«clioso> Lasare Hoche (But, Hbnri). Cloth, 

Is. 6d. 
Vou 13.— Prosaensft. Bosa (Masson). Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. 14.— SX6rim6«. Colomba (Brbttb). Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. 16.— Kaiatro, Xavler, Be« Un Voyage autoor de ' ma 

Chambre (But, JuLBs). Cloth, Is. 
Vol. 16.— ]>'Aabl|ii&. Bayart (Bui, JuLis). Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. 17.— aaliitliio. Ficoiola. Book L (Baumb.) Cloth, !% 
Vol. is.— Salntlna. Picciola. Books II. and III. (Baumb^I 

Cbth, la Vols. ZVII. and XVXXI. in one yoL complete. Is. 6d. 

A Vocabalary of some of the least familiar words i» 
Picciola. By an English Head Master. Price 6d. 
Vol. 19.— BaaaaoliosA. Bertrand Da Goesclin (Bui, Juuk\. 

Cloth, 2s. 
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ADVANGBD WMhrmm.^-(Cmimmd.) 



V«k SO.— StemartlBOi 4L, ]>•. Chziitoph« OoUmh (A. O. GAUI■^ 

Gloth,li.6d. 
Vol.. Sl.-Stafti, aiaaaaM »o. La IKnetoin (T. Oon). 

Cbth»li.6d. 

The Kej to a SeriM of Twelro EzamixiatioB Papen Mt oa 

La Diraotoire, and a Tniialation of all tlia Qnotatioiia 

giyan in tha Notea to Meaan. Haohetta and Co. la TMit^ff q ^ 

by YiGfTOB Ooaa. Piioa la. 6d. 

▼oil. 22.— Bnmaa. A. La Tolipe Noire (Blovit, L. P.). doth, la. 6d. 

Vol. 2S. — aamardiii do •alnt-Plorr*. Paul at Yiiginia. 

(A. J. DuBOUBO.) Goth, la. 6d. 
Vol. 34.— VlffBj, Alf^od Ba. Ginq-lfan (Vxcion OoKB^ 

aoth, aa. 6d. With tha Notea, 8a. 6d. The Notaa separately, le. 6d. 
iroL. 26.— Soavaatro. An Coin dn Fen (H. Lalx^xmakdIl 

Cloth, Is. 6d. 
Vol. 26.— Baanlt, &• La Chien dn Oapitaine (Hbmm Bvt^ 

doth, Is. 6d. 
Vol. 27.— ^Vlttf Kdma. Ba« n6e Oniiot De Qla^ooa aA 

Ola^ona. A Story of Napoleon'a Invasion of Bnsaia (L. Dauioa). 

Olotti, la. 6d. 
Vol. 28.— Sellar, B. Bichelien. Illnstrated. (Hbnbi TBarAan.) 

doth 2a. 
OL. 29. — Sellar, B. Henri )V. efc liana da HMids 

Illnstrated. (SnpHAm Bablbt.) doth, 2a. 
Vol. 80. — Seller, Jnlea. Fhm^ia I. lUnatratad. (Oboboi 

Pbiillbau.) doth, 2a. 

Vol. 31.— AHont. Le Boi dea Montagnea. Adapted for English 
Schools. (HxHBi TsfiABD.) Cloth, 28. 

Vol. 32.— Buffo, Victor. L'GEavre complete de Victor Hugo. 
Extracts. With Portrait and A.atograph. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The same with Historical and Explanatory Notea 

(H. Lallbmamd.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Vol. 33.— qulaet. Lettres k aa M^re. (V. Kastnbb.) Cloth, 2a 
Vol. 84.— Ibamartlae, A. Be. Jeanne d*Aro. (Vxctob Oaka) 

doth. Is. 6d. 
.Vol. 85.— Tbaarlet, ABdr6. Les finchantements de la FoidL 
(H. Lallbmand.) 1 YoL 8to, illnstrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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